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ITHOUT being absolutely placed it has to be assumed that the 
W unique, the position oceupied earliest of the historical plays is to be 

by King John among the his- assigned to 1594. As to the share of 
torical plays of Shakespeare is distinct Shakespeare in Marlowe’s Edward IIT. on 
and noteworthy. Animated, it may be which Mr. Fleay insists, which had pre- 
supposed, by a design to depict in dra- viously been advanced by Capell and 
matic shape the history of England dur- Halliwell-Phillipps, which wins the ac- 
ing those reigns with which, in view of ceptance of Dr. Brandes and is scouted 
national sympathies and queenly prej- by Mr. Swinburne, as on other points 
udices, it was judicious or safe to deal, of asserted collaboration by Shakespeare, 
Shakespeare began, in imitation of and it is inexpedient and superfluous to dwell 
partly, it is held, in association with when dealing with a single drama the au- 
Christopher Marlowe, the series of his- thorship of which is undisputed. Richard 
torical plays which occupied ten years of JI/I/., in a sense the final play of the his- 
his life, and bridged over in a sense the torical series, since, apart from the ques- 
period in which he concerned himself tion of authorship, Henry VIII. comes 
with comedies and with into another category, is supposed to be 
the first in order of composition, and is fol- 
lowed, with no long interval, by Richard 
II. The three parts of Henry VI. are, 
and that in which he dealt with the deep- in fact, anterior, belonging to 1592. 
est mysteries of passion and the gravest Shakespeare’s share in them is, how- 
problems of existence. Exact evidence ever, neither large nor absolutely defined. 
of the date of many of the plays is not and the opinion generally accepted is 
forthcoming, and though for a century that it did not extend beyond revision 
and a half the best critical intellect has and additions. 
occupied itself with the production of King John is assigned by Dr. Sid- 
testimony, internal and external, of cir- ney Lee to 1594, and by Mr. Fleay to 
cumstances of composition and produc- 1596, the latter date winning the more 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer-eves by haunted stream, 


tion, much has to be taken on trust, general acceptance. One certainty, and 
and more remains conjecture. By the one alone, exists. It is mentioned for 
decision of authorities not yet dis- the first time in the Palladis Tamia of 
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Francis Meres, a work entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register September 7, 1598, and 
is accordingly earlier than that date. 
The chief reason for the ascription to 
1596 of King John is that in that year 
Shakespeare’s son Hamnet, on whom 
many hopes are naturally believed to have 
been built, expired. In the parish regis- 
ter of Stratford-on-Avon appears, under 
the year 1596, the following entry: 
“August 11, Hamnet, filius William 
Shakespeare.” Having been born on 
February 2, 1585, Hamnet Shakespeare 
was a little over eleven and a half years 
old. Seeking to make the most of the 
few exact dates to be found in Shake- 
spearian chronology, commentators have 
arrived at the conclusion that this calam- 
ity in Shakespeare’s life is responsible 
for his choice of a subject, and that the 
father drew, in dealing with the charac- 
ter of Arthur of Bretagne, upon his recol- 
lections of his son, and found in the 
character of Constance a vehicle for the 
utterance of his own sufferings and re- 
grets. The conjecture is plausible 
enough, and in the case of a lesser man 
might have ample justification. Where, 
it might be asked, but in personal suffer- 
ings could a writer find expressions so 
poignant and so pathetic as the answer 
of Constance to the rebuke of King 
Philip, beginning: 


Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form; [ete.]. 


No less pertinently, however, it may 
be asked, whence but from personal know- 
ledge and experience did Shakespeare 
draw his insight into the ambitious, 
turbulent, defeated, and despairing soul 
of Lady Macbeth, the tortured heart of 
Othello, and the flickering brain of Lear? 
Whence, indeed, came the inspiration 
that made him the greatest of creators 
and the most dramatic of poets? It 
is unduly to limit his powers and per- 
ceptions, and to reduce him to the level 
of those of his age over whom, great as 
they are, he towers, to assume such ante- 
cedent experience to be indispensable. 

In the present case neither the post 


hoc nor the propter hoc is to be denied. 


In favor of the theory that Shakespeare 
was animated by his loss to deal with the 
fate of Arthur it may be advanced that 
he abandoned the all but completed ree- 
ord of the wars of York and Laneaster, 
with which until that time in his his- 
torical plays he had alone concerned 
himself, and transferred his attention to 
an earlier epoch, with which he had 
shown no intention to deal. Those are 
not wanting who hold that the intro- 
duction of Arthur into a play already 
written was an afterthought,—an idea 
which is at once improbable and un- 
proven. When some years later Henry 
VIII. was added to the historic plays, 
the motives to its inclusion are, as says 
Dr. Brandes, inseribed, in invisible writ- 
ing on every page, “ Written to order.” 

In the case of King John it is fair to 
conjecture—nothing more than conjec- 
ture being available—that the intention 
was to enlarge the scheme of the his- 
toric chronicles. 

It is possible even to conceive that the 
character of the bastard Philip Fauleon- 
bridge, afterwards Sir Richard Plan- 
tagenet, is drawn from a_ sketch in- 
tended for his father, Richard Cceur 
de Lion. 

Dismissing all theory and_ supposi- 
tion, there remains the fact with which 
we are fronted, that a previous play 
on the same subject, afterwards to be 
erroneously or fraudulently ascribed 
to Shakespeare, was in existence and 
had been acted with suecess. The title 
of this work, which is in two parts, 
and of the original edition of which 
only one copy is known to be in ex- 
istence, is, “ The Troublesome Raigne of 
Tohn King of England, with the dis- 
couerie of King Richard Cordelions 
Base Sonne (vulgaly [sic] named, The 
Bastard Fawconbridge); also the death 
of King Iohn at Swinstead Abbey. As 
it was (sundry times) publikely acted 
by the Queenes Maiesties Players, in the 
honourable Citie of London. Imprinted 
at London for Sampson Clarke, and are 
to be solde at his shop on the backe- 
side of the Royall Exchange. 1591.” 
This work, reprinted in 1611, and there- 
in assigned to W. Sh. for the purpose 
of deluding the purchaser into the belief 
it was Shakespeare’s—proving inciden- 
tally that the name of the dramatist was 
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already one “with which to conjure,” 
covers precisely the same ground as that 
of Shake speare. The second part of this 
has a separate title * The Second part 
of the troublesome Raigne of King John, 
conteining the death of Arthur Plan- 
taginet, the landing of Lewes, and the 
poysoning of King John at Swinstead 
Abbey,” ete. 

On this piece Shakespeare seized, de- 
parting from it widely as regards lan- 
guage, omitting much of the rather ran- 
corous Protestantism with which it is 
charged, and informing it with passion 
and poetry, of which it has not a trace. 
The story is closely followed. In one or 
two places Shakespeare seems to have 
borne in mind the very language of his 
predecessor. In the quarrel between 
Queen Elinor and Constance the former 


says, in The Troubl Some Raiqne . 


I can inferre a Will, 
That barres the way he [Arthur] vrgeth by 
discent, 


to which Constance replies: 


\ Will indeede, a crabbed Womans will, 
Wherein the Diuell is an ouerseer, 
And proud dame Elinor sole Executresse. 


In Shakespeare the words are: 


Thou unadviséd scold, I can produce 
\ will that bars the title of thy son. 
Const. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a 
wicked will; 
A woman’s will; a canker’d grandam’s will! 


From the dying speeches of King John, 
Shak speare seems to have borrowed a lit- 
tle. The famous termination, 

Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true, 


is, in the earlier version, 


If Englands Peeres and people ioyne in 


Nor Pope, nor Fraunce, nor Spaine can doo 


us wrong. 


The dragging in of Spain so soon after 
the defeat of the Armada shows in what 
spirit the earlier play, to which Shake- 
speare contributed not a line, is written. 
For the rest we have doubly rimed lines, 
of a kind not easily paralleled in the 
Tudor drama. 
A Friar thus says: 
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Oh I am undun, faire Alice the Nun 

Hath tooke up her rest in the Abbot’s chest 

Sancte benedicite, pardon my simplicitie, 

Fie Alice, confession will not salue this 
transgression. 


Fauleonbridge is described by Chatil- 
lon, called Chattilion, as 


\ Bastard of the King’s deceast, 
\ hardy wildehead, tough and venturous. 


Arthur is, in The Troublesome Raigne, 
older than he appears in King John. 
His disputation with Hubert is totally 
devoid of pathos. In seeking the author 
of the work, which has been curiously 
and one might almost think maliciously 
ascribed to Marlowe, it should be noted 
that, in addition to the fact that much 
of it is written in rime, the author also 
vigorously cultivates alliteration. The 
second of the following lines addressed 
by Hubert to Arthur constitutes a re- 
markable instance of the use of this real 
or supposed grace of style: 

Patience, yong Lord, and listen words of 
woe, 

Harmfull and harsh, hath horror to be 
heard. 


So slight as to be searce ly perceptible is 
Shakespeare’s obligation, as regards lan- 
guage, to the anonymous author of Th: 
Troublesome Raigne. So far as regards 
story, however, he has adhered so closely 
that he has dispensed with his customary 
reference to Holinshed, direct obligation 
to whom is searcely to be traced. 

It would not be worth while to dwell 
upon a work which no serious student has 
ever aseribed to Shakespeare, and with 
which none but a tradesman anxious to 
vend an unsaleable book would associate 
the dramatist’s name. Better, however, 
than a play of superior merit, this vol- 
ume shows Shakespeare’s method of work- 
manship. It is searcely fantastic to say 
that Shakespeare solved the great problem 
of the transmutation of metals, in pur- 
suit of which the alchemist wasted his 
substance and his life. Keeping virtual- 
ly to the fable as he found it, le turned 
the lead into gold. There are those, 
Gervinus and Mr. Frederick S. Boas 
among them, who find in The Trouble- 
some Raigne some merit. In spite of 
the fact that a fresh edition, also ascribed 


to Shakespeare, appeared in 1622, the year 
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before Shakespeare’s play saw the light 
in the first folio, it is, in fact, very 
poor stuff. 

Next to what Mr. 
called “the supreme and sovereign tril- 
ogy f King Henry IV. and King 
Henry V.” stands among Shakespeare’s 
historical plays King John. With actors 
it has searcely been a favorite, and no 


Swinburne has 


record of its performance before Feb- 
ruary 26, 1737, survives. Eight years 
later Cibber produced at Covent Gar- 
den his Papal Tyranny in the Reign of 
King John, perhaps the most infamous 
of his adaptations from Shakespeare. 
This had, however, the effect of stimu- 
lating curiosity concerning the subject, 
ind raising the original into the nearest 
approach to vogue it ever obtained on 
the stage. In the closet the case has 
been different, and the sorrows and 
death of Prinee Arthur have probably 
extorted more tears than any of the 
“ sad stories of the deaths of kings,” with 
which the Tudor drama abounds. It 
contains, in addition to many subordinate 
pictures drawn with a firm hand, four 
characters of the highest order. These 
are, of course, Constance, Arthur, King 
John himself, and the bastard Faulcon- 
bridge. Mr. Swinburne, the one critie 
with unfailing inspiration and insight, 
says that, as Katharine is the crowning 
blossom of King Henry VITT., Constance 
is “the jewel of King John.” 

This is as true as it is beautifully said, 
and it loses none of its truth when Con- 
stance is contemplated from the acting 
standpoint. So judged, she is perhaps 
the most intensely dramatic of all Shake- 
speare’s gallery of mourning queens. 
Among the sillinesses that have been 
uttered concerning Shakespeare, one of 
the best known and most futile is the as- 
sertion that he killed Mercutio for fear 
that Mereutio might otherwise kill him. 
With slightly less absurdity it might 
be maintained that he killed Constance 
because the white heat of passion 
which she reaches in her early scenes, 
and the agonies of suffering to which she 
is subsequently a prey, could neither 
be enhanced nor sustained. Such pas- 
sion as she exposes does indeed kill. Not 
at all the kind of “grief that will not 
speak” is that of Constance. Her woes 


are clamorous as her sorrow is “ proud.” 


All the same, they whisper the o’er- 
fraught heart and bid it break. Her 
opening words in the third act, 


Gone to be married! gone to swear a peace! 
False blood to false blood join’d! Gone to 
be friends! [ete.], 


surpass in emotional vigor and intensity 
almost any others assigned to a woman in 
Shakespeare, and seem to defy the utmost 
power of the actress. No artist has ac- 
cordingly risen to the height of them, 
though almost all the greatest have es- 
sayed the part. Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 
Siddons went nearest. The latter re- 
cords that while the negotiations for 
peace were being carried on she never 
omitted to place herself, with Arthur 
in her hands, “to hear the march when, 
upon the reconciliation of England and 
France, the combined armies enter the 
gates of Angiers to ratify the contract 
of marriage .... because the sicken- 
ing sounds of that march would usually 
cause the bitter tears of rage, disappoint- 
ment, betrayed confidence, baftled ambi- 
tion, and, above all, the agonizing feel- 
ings of maternal affection to gush into 
her eyes.” Words were not the medium 
in which Mrs. Siddons worked, otherwise 
this very declaration, designed to show 
how thoroughly she entered into the part, 
might be taken to prove only how incom- 
petent she was to grasp it. 

John is a finely drawn and _ power- 
fully contrived character, but this worst 
of the Angevin kings is too infirm in 
purpose, and in every way too pitiful 
and despicable to form a fitting centre 
of action. His dying scene is intensely 
dramatic, and the passages in which he 
opens his mind to Hubert de Burgh con- 
cerning the murder of Arthur constitute 
the most marvellous psychological study 
in the range of the drama. The greatest 
actors who have essayed the part have 
often hesitated between it and Fauleon- 
bridge; and Garrick, whose stature seem- 
ed prohibitive of his playing the de- 
scendant of Richard I. when he sub- 
stituted that character for King John, 
was greatly exercised how to find ex- 
ponents for the other personages by the 
side of whom he would show, and chose for 
the Robert Fauleonbridge an actor named 
Simpson, whose favorite réle was the 
Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. A 
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diminution of sympathy and fervor is 
to be expected when John, who has ut- 
tered to Cardinal Pandulph the memo- 
rable vaunt, 


That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions, 


afterwards surrenders into his hand the 
circle of his glory,—otherwise his crown. 
Of all Shakespeare’s kings, he is, more- 
ever, the only one who is hopelessly ab- 
ject. The one thing that can be urged 
in his favor is that Fauleonbridge re- 
tains his devotion, which may be to the 
erown to which by birth he is so near 
rather than to its wearer, and also seems 
to believe that John may still 


Away; and glister like the god of war. 


For John’s shortcomings Faulconbridge 
makes ample amends. In no other char- 
acter in Shakespeare is the turbulent, 
buoyant, and martial spirit of English- 
men so finely and fully illustrated, and in 
none do the reckless daring and devilry of 
the most loyal and patriotic of warriors 
find so passionate and vehement utter- 
ance. It needs no tearing of the lion’s 
skin from the shoulders of the recreant 
Austria to prove the bastard of royal 
race. What is almost regal responsi- 
bility lights his brows from the mo- 
ment he is trusted with the control 
of John’s battle. In spite of his tem- 
porary acquiescence in John’s instruc- 
ticns to murder Arthur, Hubert speaks 
on every occasion like a brave man, whom 
the exalted rank of noblemen, such as 
Salisbury, Norfolk, and Pembroke, can- 
not cow. 

Every speech assigned him shows firm 
resolve, unalterable courage, and over- 
powering patriotism. To him, too, is as- 
signed the closing speech, perhaps the 
most characteristically national utter- 
ance in the play. 

There remains the character of Prince 
Arthur. Shakespeare has presented him 
as some years younger than his real age, 
adding thus to the pathos of what are 
perhaps the most harrowing scenes he has 
written. Never was any appeal so melt- 
ing, so irresistible, as the words he ad- 


dresses to Hubert. Criticism, principal- 
ly of the German school, has dwelt upon 


the frivolous inquiry whether Arthur 
was capable of responding with adequate 
warmth to the frenzied devotion and 
adoration of Constance, as though the 
heartrending words of the prince upon 
his capture by his uncle did not place 
the fact beyond question,— 


O, this will make my mother die with grief. 


Other criticism or exegesis has shown 
how far the action of the play casts a 
light upon feudal custom in England, 
and one Danish writer of intelligence 
holds rather prosaically that “ Arthur’s 
entreaties to the rugged Hubert to spare 
his eyes must have represented in 
Shakespeare’s thought. the prayers of his 
little Hamnet to be suffered still to 
see the light of day, or rather Shake- 
speare’s appeal to Death to spare the 
child, prayers and appeals which were 
all in vain.” 

The English earls, Pandulph, ‘he 
French King, and the Dauphin are drawn 
with a firm hand, and the mourning 
queens recall naturally those in Richard 
ITI. A keen debate has been maintained 
as to the share which ambition has in 
the defeat of Constance. This imports 
no more than does the question how 
far in King John Shakespeare appealed 
to the Protestant sympathies of his 
own time. The spirit by which King 
John is animated is distinctly Protes- 
tant. So free is it from the rancor 
which pervades The Troublesome Raigne 
that some excuse seems furnished for 
the opinion, more than once expressed, 
that Shakespeare gives proof of Cath- 
olie leanings. 

What, however, is regarded as Cathol- 
icism may probably be accepted as indif- 
ferentism—a_ sort of a plague on 
both your houses.” The style in the 
versification has much in common with 
that of Richard. There are many rimed 
passages. Full mastery had not been ac- 
quired of the blank verse, the highest 
poetic medium of which the English lan- 
guage is capable, and the separate lines 
are, as a rule, perfect and self-contained. 
This is specially noticeable in the address 
of the men of Angiers concerning the 
proposed marriage between the Dauphin 
and Blanch of: Spain. 


“ 











The King o’ Dreams 


MILES 


BY JUSTUS 


* And I ha’ made me a man o’ dreams, 


To be my king,” said she. 


—The King o’ Dreams. 

EXPECT that after a very long time 

—several probably = | shall 
that I am again a 
sane, ordinary, real girl in a real and or- 
dinary world, but just now I cannot feel 
it that way at all. I cannot believe that 
the things about me are in the least nor- 
mal or and that I 
and rather fool- 


years, 


come to realize 


even tangible, am 
not moving in a queer 
ish dream. 

Everything is so absurd. I should not 
be surprised if the furniture began at 
any moment to dance, or deliberately to 
wheel about as it used to in the hospital. 
Ah well! as I said before, probably I shall 
one day come back to the world with 
my feet firm on the ground again. 

They tell me that it was only a little 
more than a year I was in that dreadful 
hospital. But it seems a lifetime to me, 
looking backward, —a lifetime of white 
walls, and a white bed, and a white light 
that brightened and faded regularly each 
month—I mean each day. 


Such marvellous things happened 
there! Very: remarkable animals came 
out from somewhere and played about 


on the wall, or sat on the foot of my bed, 
_ Singing to they were 
part animal and part human, but very 
beautifully colored, and they were all 
most friendly—unless I sang too; then 
they were annoyed. Also, there was one 
animal which, toward the end, used to 
come quite regularly to sit on the foot 
of the bed, and it was I. But I did not 
care for me as much as for the others, 
because I never sang, and because I was 
not so beautifully colored. 

I remember that I was sorry when they 
all went away and never came back, even 
though the pain behind my eyes went 
too, for then there was nothing to do 
but lie there. in the white bed and weep 
bitterly to think that when I became well 
104 


me. Sometimes 


VoL. CVI.—No. 636 


FORMAN 


I should have to bathe and dress every 
single day of my life. It almost 
too much to bear. 

And now I am well, they say, and I 
This 
my home,—this great, dark, still house 
with the acres of trees and gardens about 
it? I am a stranger in it. I had a fa- 
ther, it seems, ages ago, to share it with 
me, but they have told me very gently 
that he died of the fever which nearly 
killed me. His picture hangs in the 
great hall at the end of a long row of 
others, like it, though in strange clothes, 
but I do not recognize the man. I should 
say that I never knew him. He is not 
my notion of a proper father at all. He 
is dark and lowering and stern, with 
a great beard. I prefer them with a very 
pink skin and thin white hair and a 
white mustache, and very, very courtly 


Now if only I had 


was 


have come to my home, they say. 


old-school manners. 
a father like that! 

There servants about the place, 
whom, I am told, I should remember, but, 
dear they are perfect strangers. 
There is one rather dear old woman who 
acts as my maid, and weeps over me, and 
calls me her lamb. She is forever beg- 
ging me to remember things or people 
or happenings out of that old life, and 
sometimes I pretend that I can remember 
them, just to please her. Of course I 
cannot recall anything, except, as I said 
before, a very few trifling disconnected 
matters that are quite distinct in my 
mind. When you walk through a thin 
fog the things immediately behind you 
are quite distinct. A little farther back 
you lose details but see looming masses. 
Behind that still there is only a white 
blank. My year of fever is a thin fog. 
I wonder if it will ever lift. Somehow 
I seem not to eare much. This new 
world, unreal and dreamlike though it is, 
gives me entertainment enough. 

It is a month now that I have been 
here, and Jemima—she is the rather dear 


are 


me! 
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old person who is my maid—says that I 
grow stronger and more beautiful every 
day. Of course the latter adjective is 
quite absurd. I can never have been 
beautiful at any time, for my hair is 
no particular color at all, just streaked 
brown and yellow, and my eyes are much 
too big for me, and my nose turns up a 
little at the end. Oh no! I ean never 
have been even pretty, because, you see, 
all those things are permanent faults. 
They’re not just the results of illness, like 
my thin arms and neck and my pale 
cheeks. I am sorry, I think, for I should 
like to be beautiful. 

Alas, it grows dull here! Dear old 
Dr. Chrystie wants me to have my cous- 
in Adéle come for a visit, wants me 
to see some of the neighbors, to take a 
little trip to New York, but I will have 
none of it. I do not know just why, but 
I dread it. I am lonely, but I will not 
have people about. Perhaps it is because 
I cannot yet feel that I am in an actual 
world, that I cannot shake off this 
strange dream sense, that I walk still in 
a maze. After all, if I am lonely, it is 
not a terrible loneliness. There is the 
big library with its thousands of books. 
I live in there with the book people. I 
have been reading some old French tales 
of love and chivalry. They walk closest 
with my mood nowadays. I wonder if 
there remains such love in the world— 
love that will suffer and sacrifice, love like 
Aucassin’s and Nicolette’s. Probably 
not. Oh, but if there is! if a man could 
lay such a love as that in a girl’s hands, 
how she must guard it, hold it to her 
breast, thrill with it, pray over it! Love 
is a very wonderful thing. 

I said that I lived in the great library, 
but also I take long walks among the 
trees. It seems that my estate is very 
broad. One may walk for an hour and 
never reach its borders, save at one spot, 
down below the Italian garden, where a 
neighbor’s property thrusts a long wedge 
of land into mine. . 

And I write letters sometimes to my 
cousin Adéle, who begs me to visit her 
in Washington, and tells me about the 
dances and the teas and things that fill 
her time, and seem to me so stupid. 
Then there are the dressmakers who come 
from New York with great boxes of beau- 
tiful things, and pull me about and tor- 


ture me with trying them on. I expect 
it is worth while. If one is not pretty, 
one can at least have pretty clothes. 

So my loneliness is a mitigated one. 
I think I am moderately happy with my 
bocks and my walks and my clothes; 
still—I wish my father were here. I 
want a father. My mother died when I 
was born, so that I have never known 
what a mother’s care is; but my father— 
yes, I want a father. 


I have had the most wonderful idea! 
It came to me the other evening as I 
walked in the great hall where the armor 
and the portraits hang. I was looking at 
my father’s picture and thinking how 
different he must have been from my ideal, 
when the thought came to me, swift as a 
blow: “ Why not pretend a father? Why 
not make one up, just as I should like 
him to be?” I think I laughed aloud for 
sheer delight. It would be so easy and 
so simple. 

Why not a make-believe father? He 
would be to me as tangible as old Jemima, 
who is but a gray shade; as articulate as 
Hobbs, the butler, who slips in and out 
like a grayer phantom. Yes, I laughed 
aloud for sheer delight, and, full of my 
beautiful plan, I ran to the study and 
called Jemima. 

At first she opened her mouth and 
stared. Then she looked at me very 
strangely, and her poor old lips began to 
twitch and her eyes to fill, and she wept, 
calling me her poor lamb many times. 
It was long before I could make her un- 
derstand that I was ‘quite serious and 
sane about it all, and that hereafter my 
father was to be considered an existing 
member of the household. 

Jemima left the room, shaking her 
head sadly, to give Hobbs instructions as 
to the new state of affairs—in the matter 
of another place at table and the like. 
I think she prayed about me that night, 
poor old dear! but I went to my bed full 
of a happy excitement and lay awake 
for hours. 

Hobbs was in the breakfast-room when 
I came down the next morning. He 
broke a dish when I asked him if my fa- 
ther had been down ahead of me. 

Then, just as I was sitting, He came 
in from the study. He was such a beau- 
tiful old man! He was tall and gaunt 
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and stooped—oh, the littlest bit in the 
world! He had a hooked nose, and great 
shaggy eyebrows, and the eyes under them 
were blue and very kind, though sad 
sometimes, for thinking of my mother. 
He had a white mustache, and his hair 
was brushed forward at the sides over his 
ears. I ran to him and kissed him good- 
morning, and he took up one of my hands 
in his, with his little whimsical smile, and 
kissed it most gallantly. I have such a 
beautiful father! It was nearly the death 
of Hobbs, for he had to take father’s 
coffee over to him, and ask him how he 
liked his eggs done; but he has since 
come on most surprisingly. He even holds 
father’s chair for him now, and pushes it 
under him just at the right moment. 
So now there is no more loneliness. 


It is only a week since those last words 


were written, but already —oh, I sup- 
pose I am an ungrateful little ecat—I am 
lonely again. Not exactly lonely, per- 


haps, but there remains in me some want 
that not even my beautiful old father can 
fill; an empty chamber whose door not 
even he can open. 

I have been reading my old French 
love-tales over again; not aloud to father, 
but quite to myself when father is shut 
up with his tiresome affairs. I wonder 
again if there remains such love in the 
world. Probably not. I wonder. Last 
night I lay awake for hours thinking 
of it and thrilling to the thought. I have 
never—to my knowledge—loved any man, 
but I think a girl may feel, in some dim 
prophetic fashion, the thrill of love, the 
leap of heart which answers another 
heart’s leaping, the ecstasy of surrender. 
It is the shadow that life casts before it, 
faint across the mind. And, lying there 
wide-eyed in the dark, I tried to picture 
what this gray life of mine might be, 
turned to rose and gold, glorified by the 
crown that is one day set upon every life 

-so my books say. I tried to picture 
what he must be like, the king who should 
see my face, in passing, and turn to me, 
forgetting the others, and look in my 
eyes, telling me that I was the princess 
whom he had gone seeking all his life. 
He would be tall, I said, tall and straight 
like father, but he would have no mus- 
tache, only close-cropped hair, and a 
lean square face a little stern and drawn, 


with great grave eyes and straight brows. 
Ile must smile with his eyes when I am 
with him, and his voice must go lower 
and deeper, and he must be tender as 
strong men are—infinitely tender. 

Such a man my king must be, and, oh, 
1 could be his slave !—starve for him, suf- 
fer for him, die for him, if I might see 
his eyes before I died, and hear his voice. 


I tried to faney how he might come to 
me, to see how much to be desired I was 
above other women. Of course he could 
not come,—really, that is, in the flesh. 
[ must call him to me out of my own 
world as I called my father. It would 
never do to have him in the house. 
Father would not approve, and I was 
certain that Jemima would give notice. 
I could not go out of my broad lands to 
meet him. Then, all at onee, I thought 
of the wedge of land which is thrust into 
mine down below the Italian gardens. 
That was the place. I should find him 
there. He would be my neighbor, and we 
would meet quite by accident, each on 
our own territory. 


It happened this mourning quite as | 
had planned. Father left me after break- 
fast to shut himself up in his study over 
some papers, and I went down through 
the fir-trees which stand about the house, 
down across the farther sloping lawn 
to the foot of the Italian garden. The 
terrace there is bordered by magnolias 
set in marble jars. They make an arbor 
quite hidden from the grounds above. 
There is a broad balustrade of marble. 
Leaning upon this, one looks directly 
down upon the wedge of turf a fathom 
below. It is a baleony for a Juliet. 

Then I waited, leaning upon the balus- 
trade, and I think my heart beat fast. 
It was a gray day, but warm and sweet, 
and the clouds were breaking. At one 
moment they parted and a shaft of sun- 
light came and fell across my face and 
hair. I wear my hair in two great hang- 
ing braids, since there is no one to see, 
save Jemima and Hobbs and the garden- 
ers—and, of course, father. 

“Oh, now, now!” I whispered, for I 
knew that my poor beauty, which, alas! is 
no beauty at all, must be glorifiec in 
that sudden flash of gold. 

And he came. 
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He was as I had made him, tall and 
thin and broad, lean -cheeked, square- 
jawed, with, gray still eyes. I think that 
for ‘an instant, though it was I who had 
fashioned him, I suffered a little shock 
that he should be in riding-breeches and 
a jacket, instead of doublet and _ hose. 
Somehow I had associated him with those 
ancient lovers of my books. Ah, he was 
very beautiful! Does it all sound mad, 
fantastic, foolish, that I should speak 
of this man, who was but the creature of 
my fancy, as having breath and _ sub- 
stance? Alas! all my world, by some 
strange trick of that fever, is a world of 
shades and phantoms. Among them all, 
the beings I create are the most real. 
To me they have more breath and sub- 
stance than the others. 

When he raised his eyes and saw me, 
his hand shook a little, and he stood 
very still, lips parted, eyes upon mine 
for a long time. [t seemed as if he did 
not breathe. 

I do not know how long we might have 
It was the fading of the ray 
of sunshine from my face and hair that 
moved us. He made a sudden gesture, 
my king, catching his breath, as the light 
went. 


stood so. 


It was as if he would have caught 
and held it there longer. Then I spoke. 

“The sunlight may not last forever, 
sir,” I said. But he never stirred his 
eyes from mine. 

“Oh, madam!” said he, “ you bear sun- 
light with you.” And he took another 
quick breath. “ You are the most beau- 
tiful thing in all God’s world,” he said, 
in a half-whisper, and my silly heart be- 
gan to throb, for I had not meant him 
to say that—not so soon. It was almost 
as if he were a real man, independent of 
me, speaking from his own mind—se far 
this strange creating fancy of mine out- 
runs my consciousness. 

“Will you tell me who you are?” said 
my king, after we had been another long 
time silent. And I lifted my face from 
the hands that had been hiding it. 

“Does it matter?” IT asked. 

“No,” said he, quite gravely. “ No, 
it does not matter. Still—are you 
Madelon Hope ?” 

“Yes,” said I. 
am Madelon Hope. 


“They tell me that I 
I suppose it is true.” 


He looked at me a moment, a bit 
strangely; as Jemima sometimes does. 


“T have heard of you,” he said at last. 
“T think I saw you once, a long time 
ago. I am your neighbor here. I did 
not know that you were—were returned.” 
It had seemed to me best that he should 
be my neighbor, since then it would be 
quite natural for us to meet. 

“1 do not remember,” said I. “I sup- 
pose I should know about you, but there 
are so many things that I have forgotten. 
I have been ill.” 

“Yes,” said he, very gently — “ yes, 
I—know.” 

The clouds overhead parted for a mo- 
ment and the same flood of gold came 
down across my hair and face. And at 
once my king fell silent again, gazing at 
me with widened eyes and drawn lips. 
Somewhere I have seen that look painted 
upon the face of Galahad of Arthur’s 
Court, upturned to the Holy Vision. 

It was as I would have him look, my 
king, but somehow it made me uneasy— 
flushed my cheeks so that I could not 
meet his eyes. 

“T am not beautiful,” said I, resent- 
fully. “It is the sunlight on my hair.” 

“Oh, madam!” said he again, “ you 
are the most beautiful thing in all God’s 
world. I had not thought that anything 
so beautiful could live.” 

And my cheeks went crimson again, 
and I hid my face in my arms over the 
marble balustrade. 

But there came steps on the path above 
the terrace, and voices. It was only two 
under - gardeners bringing water, but I 
would not have even their eyes profane 
my love-making. 

“Ah, you must go!” I cried to my 
king. “Some one is coming. You 
must not be seen—”’ He whom only 
my eyes might ever see, alas! “I— 
shall be here to-morrow,” I whispered. 
“Oh, come to-morrow!” And I pulled 
a little white rose from the cluster 
at my breast and dropped it to him. 
He was holding it with both hands 
against his lips when I turned away from 
the balustrade and went up through the 
gardens toward the lonely house, into 
my great room of books, and sank down 
in one of the leather chairs there, press- 
ing my hands over my eyes. I was all 
aquiver from head to foot with an ex- 
quisite new thrill. Loneliness? There 
was no more of it, nor dulness, nor 
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ennui. The door of the empty cham- 
ber in my heart swung wide and closed 
again—and it was no longer empty. I 
counted the hours till to-morrow morning, 
and my heart jumped at what the morn- 
ing would bear. Oh, a life without love 
in it is such a gray thing! 

This afternoon dear old Dr. Chrystie 
drove out from the village. He comes 
every few days. He kissed me on the 
cheek and pumped my two hands up and 
down in his funny hearty way. And he 
cried out that something had made me a 
new woman all at once. I had to laugh 
aloud at that. It was so true, and the 
old dear knew so little about it! 

“ Why, God bless my soul!” he shouted. 
“ You’re as red and as brown as a farm- 
er’s wench. What have you been doing 
to yourself, eh?” He took me by the 
shoulders and turned me about before 
a long mirror. “ Look there,” said he; 
“look at yourself. God bless me, you’re 


developing into a tearing little beau- 
ty! Look!” 

Of course I am no beauty. That is 
absurd. But I clung to him in the silliest 


fashion, begging him to say if he really 
and truly thought I was pretty, till he 
burst into one of his great roars of laugh- 
ter and kissed me on the other cheek. 

“You'll do,” he eried, nodding at me. 
“You'll do. No one will ever have oc- 
to eall you ugly. Id like to 
know what has made you pick up so 
fast, though.” 

So then I told him about father, and 
about how we two got on so beautifully 
together, and. about what an old darling 
father was—I could not bring myself to 
speak of the other. I think he was not 
pleased, though I cannot see why. He 
looked at me very strangely, and hemmed 
and hawed a great deal, and he walked 
up and down the room for quite a long 
time with his hands clasped under his 
coat tails, scowling. 

Then at last he asked me if I would 
promise to do something for him, and 
when I foolishly agreed he told me to 
invite my cousin Adéle to come and 
spend a week. 

“You need the companionship of an- 
other young girl,” he said. “ That’s bet- 
ter than this—this pretending of yours. 
Get your cousin here as soon as ever 
you can.” 


easion 
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So, since I promised, I suppose I must 
write to Adéle. I hope she cannot come; 
or, if she comes, I hope she will not 
stay long. 


My cousin Adéle is here, and I 
quite in despair. It 
even than I had feared. There is noth- 
ing quiet about Adéle. She wants al- 
to be doing something violent,— 
riding or driving or making excursions 
to the near-by villages. Her last notion 
is that I shall have a house party. A 
house party! 

Upon the subject of father we have 
nearly quarrelled. Adéle positively re- 
fuses to at the table while—as she 
puts it—an invisible spook is being fed 
things which he never eats, and put ques- 


am 
more dreadful 


is 


ways 


sit 


tions which he does not answer. Poor 
father has taken to having his meals 


in his study. I go there, whenever I’ve 
the chance, to have a quiet talk with him. 

But the of all the dreadful 
trouble to which I am put to see my king. 
It was cruel that Adéle should have had 
to come just now. I have to steal away 
from her on all sorts of silly pretexts. 
I have even lied contemptibly once or 
twice, but the lies are light on my con-« 
science. I would do much more to see 
him. Ah, there is no other such king 
alive! He never disappoints me. He 
never becomes, even for an instant, cheap 
or dull or commonplace, as other men 
must sometimes be—as he must have been 
were he a king in the flesh. No, I am 
very glad he is what he is. 

And yet—why, sometimes I fall into 
fits of most dreadful depression over it, 
depression so very black that it smothers 
me, crushes me. He has shown me what 
a man might be—one man out of many, 
many millions. He has wakened my 
whole soul, stirred the very depths of my 
being, set me a-shaking with knowledge 
of life’s possibilities. And I shall never 
reach those possibilities, for he is but a 
shade, a phantom, a strange figment of 
my strange fancy. How will it all end? 

In spite of Adéle I have met him 
every day, usually in the morning, as at 
first, but sometimes at any hour I could 


is 


worst 





manage. Once it was at night by moon- 
light. I shall never forget his face with 
the moon upon it. 

At first we talked as best we might, I 
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IT SET MY HEART TO THROBBING WHEN I MET HIS EYES 


leaning upon my balustrade, he from the 
turf below, but of late he has taken to 
mounting the wall so that we may be 
nearer. Ah, the trembling his nearness 
sets me to, and the silly beating of my 
silly heart! But I will not let him touch 
me. Once he would have taken my hand, 
but I drew away swiftly. Somehow I 
dread finding him a fleshless phantom— 
phantom though I know him to be. He 
is so real to me! No man could be more 
so, his voice, his eyes, the magnetism of 
his presence. To see his hand upon mine 
and feel no touch, to put out an arm 
and see it pass through him, would be a 
genuine shock. I am trying to save my- 
self the pain, playing my pitiful part as 
if I did not know. 

I had no thought that it should come 
to this. I wished to love because my life 
was dull. How should I have known what 
love was? How should I know that it was 
an agony of starvation, a fierce, great 
trembling ecstasy which is never content, 
but always longing? I am happier than 
any one who ever lived, I think, and more 


miserable. To have awakened this thing 
in me, and for a dream, a shade! 

I have told my king all about it, how 
I made him, to fill an empty life, and how 
real he has come to be, till he is quite 
beyond my swaying, till he says things 
before they have consciously come into 
my mind at all, does things that are not 
of my planning. I have told him about 
father and about my cousin Adéle, and 
about those years—which they tell me 
were but one year—in the hospital, when 
the very remarkable animals came out 
of the wall and sang to me. 

He has been very tender and sympa- 
thetic, infinitely dear about it all. At 
first, for just an instant, when I told him 
how I had created him out of my strange 
fancy, I was afraid he would disappoint 
me, for it was quite evident that he was 
trying hard not to laugh. Afterward, 
though, he was very lovely about it. 

I must speak of scmething strange 
which happened to-day. I came up to 
the house, late in the morning, from 
an hour with my king, and ran upon 
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Adéle in the morning-room. She asked 
me where I had been all alone, and then 
suddenly began to sniff. 

“You have tobaeco smoke about you,” 
she said, suspiciously. “Do you smoke 
cigarettes?” I think my heart quite 
stopped beating for an instant from pure 
shock, and my face must have gone white, 
for I saw Adéle’s eyes widen. Cigarettes! 
I never smoked one in my life. But my 
king had been smoking his pipe! He 
asked me if he might, and I gave 
him permission. 

I remember making some absurd ex- 
cuse to Adéle and escaping to my own 
room, and there I sat for an hour or more, 
holding a bursting head between my 
hands, and whispering again and again, 
with lips I could not control, that it was 
all a mistake, that Adéle was joking. 

Then at last, when I was quite worn 
out and half hysterical, I went down 
and found Adéle, and told her the 
whole thing, about my king, and how I 
had come to make him, and how I had 
come to love him, and all. At first she 
laughed, then she scolded me a bit, and 
finally took to tears and hysterics, saying 
that I was a lunatic, that the whole house 
whispered of ghosts, and she would not 
remain in it another night. So she left, 
bags and boxes, this afternoon. And I 
am glad to be rid of her. 

So we had a quiet, peaceful dinner to- 
gether, father and I. But I do not know 
what has come over me. I ‘suppose I am 
upset nervously, but father seems not 
quite so satisfactory to me, not quite so 
real and convincing. He seems almost 
—absurd. Of course that will be my 
nerves, though. 

I have come up-stairs here to go to bed, 
but my eyes will not close. I have 
crouched on the floor by the window for 
hours looking over the moonlit gardens 
to the terrace—our terrace, his and mine. 

Oh, my king, my king! what will be 
the end of it? 


The end has come, so suddenly that I 
am left gasping, bewildered. Ah, no, no, 
not the end! the beginning—the begin- 
ning of everything, and it is more won- 
derful than may be said. But let me, if 
IT ean, tell it as it occurred. 

This morning after breakfast I went 
down across the lawns and through the 
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Italian garden to my terrace—our ter- 
race. I was, somehow, in no mood for 
love-making; I would rather have wept 
—and I suppose that is very silly 
and like a girl—but I could not have 
stopped away. 

He was waiting for me on the turf be- 
low the balustrade, and he climbed up and 
sat near me. It set my heart to its old 
throbbing when I met his eyes, but I 
turned, a bit impatiently, aside, and 
would not look at him. 

“My cousin Adéle has gone,” I said. 
“T told her about — you, and she had 
hysterics, and said I was a lunatic, and 
went away.” 

“T am glad,” said my king. 

“T expect,” said I, “that what she said 
was true. Ah, why can’t I be like other 
people? Why must I walk among shades, 
make phantoms out of my brain to love 
me? Adéle was right: I must be a sort 
of lunatic. Oh, my king, my king!” I 
cried, and held out my arms to him, sob- 
bing. “ How will it all end—this pre- 
tence, this agony 2?” 

Then my king stood up before me, and 
a little flush came over his face, and a 
certain light to his steady eyes. 

“ Like this, Madelon,” he said. “ Like 
this!” And put out his arms and took 
me into them. And I sereamed once and 
fainted quite away. 

When light and sense at last came 
back to me I was lying half on the 
ground, half in my king’s arms. He 
knelt on one knee beside me so that my 
shoulders were upon his other knee, and 
his face was bent over mine. I could 
feel his breath. 

“ Real!” I said in a little whisper, and 
I know that I trembled very violently 
from head to foot. “ Real! no dream at 
all? no phantom 2” 

He laid his face down beside mine, and 
T think he laughed, but there was a eatch 
in his laughter. 

“ Oh, very real, my queen!” said he. 

But I turned my face against his breast 
with a little sob, for my gray world of 
shadows was lifting and floating away 
about me like a thin fog when the sun 
rises, and my feet were firm at last on 
the good earth, and my king was no king 
of dreams at all, but a wonderful, living, 
breathing man who loved me—and I was 
very tired and happy. 
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A Strange People of the North 


BY WALDEMAR BOGORAS 


Of the American Museum of Natural History 


N March of 1901 we were in the heart 

of Ear Mountains, some three hun- 

dred miles from the shore of Bering 
Sea, in northeastern Siberia. This coun- 
try is wholly uninhabited, and was never 
before visited by white men. In olden 
times the mountains served as a barrier 
between the Chukchee and the Koryak, 
the two main native tribes of this terri- 
tory, who carried on continuous warfare 
against each other. 

It was the ninth month of my second 
journey to northeastern Asia, undertaken 
in behalf of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
of New York. 

From Vladivostok I took the govern- 
ment steamer which once a year carries 
the post and provisions to Mariinsky 
Post, the most remote of all Russian 


settlements on the shores of Bering Sea. 
Then the real journey began. I left 
my wife and two Cossacks at Mariin- 
sky Post to look after the collections, 
while I started off with the other Cos- 
sack to visit the native villages and 
camps of the surrounding countries one 
after another. 

In summer we travelled in a skin boat 
along the rocky shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Early in the fall we drove with 
dog-sledges across the flat tundra to the 
Okhotsk Sea, and then to the middle 
Kamchatka, covering about two thousand 
miles through the deep snow and bitter 
cold. I could not stay long in the same 
place, because I had but a twelvemonth 
for field-work before the arrival of the 
next steamer, and the territory I wanted 
to cover was twice as large as the whole 
German Empire, and had a population of 
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twenty thousand, scattered in small clus- 
ters at distances several days’ journey 
apart, and with no practicable roads. 

We carried but few provisions, living 
chiefly on native food—dried fish, frozen 
raw meat, or seal blubber. Half the 
nights we slept in the open, creeping into 
sleeping-bags of thick wolfskin and bur- 
rowing into the snow. 

On the very eve of the new year and 
‘entury we were caught in a severe snow- 
storm, together with a few native com- 
panions, on the highest point of a moun- 
tain trail in northern Kamchatka, and 
the whole party were obliged to sit hud- 
dled together on the snow for thirty-six 
hours, our only shelter a piece of tarpaulin. 
The moss-pastures of the tundra were 
covered with a thick crust of hard-frozen 
snow, and the reindeer were perishing 
for want of fodder. Farther to the south 
whole villages were stricken with influ- 
enza, and people were dying every day. 

The last tribe visited were the 
Kerek, who live on the seashore between 
Capes Anannon and Barykoff. They are 
exceedingly poor, and are rapidly dying 
out from long-continued famine. 

The country is poor even in fuel, for all 
the driftwood is carried away by the cur- 
rent. For this reason, instead of burn- 
ing their dead on funeral pyres, as do 
the neighboring tribes, the Kerek throw 
them into the sea from high cliffs, ex- 
horting them by incantations to go away 
and never to return. On the north 
side of the mountains which surround 
the Kerek villages lay the first camps 
of the Reindeer Chukchee, which stretch 
far away to the Arctic Sea for hundreds 
and hundreds of miles. I wanted to find 
of these camps, and to proceed 
along their line to Mariinsky Post, but 


we 


some 


the Kerek refused to act as guides; 
and indeed they were no good for 
that purpose. : 

After some hesitation, I resolved to 


try the method of the Cossack invaders 
of former times, who usually followed 
the rivers up stream, crossed the moun- 
tains on the watershed, and then descend- 
ing along other rivers, reached the oppo- 
site shore. Thus, after a few days among 
the Kerek, our party started northwards, 
and struggled on its way up the river 
Hatirkan and its tributaries, through in- 
tricate passes actually similar in their 
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sinuosities to ear passages,—which are 
hinted at in the name of the mountains. 
The journey proved to be longer than we 
had expected. The mountains were bare 
of vegetation. The passes filled 
with snow, and on either towered 
precipitous walls of rugged gray stone. 
For several days we did not see even a 
raven or a polar owl, which are found 
almost everywhere on the northern tun- 
dra. Everything around 
and as still as death. 

At last we climbed to a high plateau 
and reached the watershed. Our dogs 
were so fagged out that we could hardly 


were 


side 


was desolate 
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proceed. We had all the time to walk 
on snow-shoes by the side of the sledges 
and help the team along. Again and 
again the dogs would fall down, sinking 
into a kind of trance, and it took con- 
siderable effort to rouse them from their 
stupor. Usually we would simply lift 
each dog in turn from the ground and 
put it on its feet. Then each man would 
drag his team along by means of a long 
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strap, till the dogs would mechanically 
recover the use of their legs. 

On the nineteenth day of our journey 
we descended into the valley of the Large 
River, which flows northward towards 
Anadyr Bay. A few hours afterwards we 
discovered some old traces of reindeer- 
sledges, nearly covered by the drifting 
snow. Our half-dead dogs began to sniff 
the air, and even tried to run. All of 
a sudden, at the bend of the road, we 
saw a large camp upon the steep bank 
overhanging the river. 

Two hours later half a seore of bucks 
were slaughtered in honor of our arrival. 
The dogs, having eaten their fill of warm 
meat, lay on the ground, sleeping like logs 
after their painful journey. A _ large 
clean hide was spread in the middle of 
the foremost tent and loaded with frozen 
meat pounded fine and mixed with tal- 


low, raw kidneys cut in thin slices, bone 
marrow, and other dainties of the 
Chukchee biil of fare. We sat on thick 
skins and feasted, surrounded by the 
whole population of the camp. 

Here lay the outposts of the Chukchee, 
who occupy the whole northeastern corner 
of Asia. They display a marked differ- 
ence from the tribes of the mainland of 
Asia, and their customs and beliefs bear 
a strong resemblance both to the Amer- 
ican Eskimo and to the Indians of the 
northwestern shore. 

The Chukchee are a fierce, warlike 
tribe. Two centuries ago, in wars with 
Cossack invaders, they held their ground 
to the last. When taken captive, they 
would end their own lives; and women 
would kill their children and burn them- 
selves in their tents rather than fall 
into the hands of the victors. At last, 

in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, large 











bodies of Chukchee 
warriors twice succeed- 
ed in heavily defeating 
strong Cossack parties, 
whose chiefs were killed, 
or taken captive and 
afterwards slowly tor- 
tured.to death. Then 
the Russian govern- 
ment, tired with useless 
wars, ordered hostilities 
to cease; and since that 
time the Chukchee 
reindeer - breeders have 
lived unmolested in the 
middle of their desolate 
barren tundra. 

Much of their fierce- 
ness, however, is still 
retained at the present 
time. Murders are fre- 
quent, and they are fol- 
lowed by continual acts 
of blood-revenge, unless 
the relatives of the first 
murderer speedily dis- 
pose of him themselves, 
and thus remove the 
eause of strife. Cases 
of suicide are hardly 
less numerous, because 
even very young people 
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are quite reckless of 


UNCLE their own lives, and 
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when thwarted in their purpose will de- 
stroy themselves from anger or spite, jea- 
lousy or unassuaged desire. Persons suf- 
fering from some incurable illness, and 
especially old men and women _ weak- 
ened with age, often proclaim their 
wish to be killed by their nearest rela- 
Then the sons or the nephews, 
who otherwise are kind and dutiful to 
their elders, feel themselves bound to com- 
ply, however unwillingly, with the re- 
quest. No retraction is permissible, since 
such an announcement is considered as 
a promise of human sacrifice to the 
evil spirits. If taken back, the revenge 
of the spirits on the whole family will 
be incurred. 

I know of a case where a man, after 
a violent quarrel with his five sons, an- 
nounced aloud his wish to die. The 
next morning he thought better of it and 
retracted his words; but—so I was in- 
formed in all seriousness—the revengeful 
spirits shortly afterwards inflicted the 
hoof-disease on his herd, and took away 
three of his sons, one after another. 

Usually, however, the man who has 


tives. 


CHILDREN 


proclaimed his wish to die remains firm 
until the end. I met, in 1895, at the 
Anui fair in the Kolyma country, a 
man by the name of Katik, who said 
that he wanted to get rid of the troubles 
of this world. He had no apparent ill- 
ness, but his zest for life had completely 
vanished, and he intended to start for 
the land of his forefathers. He was as 
eager for death as if it meant for him 
a pleasant journey to a distant but very 
interesting country. The vicinity of 
the Russian fort was no place for the ful- 
filment of his wish, so he had to delay 
it for a couple of months; but when next 
I met Katik’s wife, early in the fall, she 
was already a widow. She told me the 
details of her husband’s death in a very 
simple way. He was strangled with a 
She held his head in her Jap, and 
two of his sons pulled the ends of the 


lasso. 


rope. Katik’s wife told me also that 
he was cheerful to the last, and even 
joked the very moment his face was 
being covered with the hood of the 


death-coat to prevent those present from 
seeing his last struggle. 
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More frequently, however, a _ long 
knife is used at a “voluntary death.” 
The man wishing to die bares his breast, 
and himself points the knife to the right 
place against his heart. The executioner 
has only to push the knife forward. 

In some families a violent death by 
voluntary request descends by heredity 
from generation to generation, and a 
natural end is considered a disgrace to 
the memory of the deceased. 

One of the attendants I had with me 
for two years while in the Kolyma coun- 
try belonged to a family with a tradition 
of this kind. He was a man of fifty, and 
his father and elder brother had already 
followed in the way of their ancestors. 
One time, when stricken with a violent 
fever, instead of taking the medicine 
that I gave him, he inquired anxiously 
if I were sure that he would recover at 
all. Otherwise he felt bound to send for 
his son and ask for the last stroke. 

Ideas of death, however, were very far 
from the camp of Kaka. It was spring, 
the best season of the year in that coun- 
try, and the people used every pretext 
to arrange for feasting and sports. 

News of our coming had _ spread 
through the neighboring camps like wild- 
fire, and the next morning about a 
hundred men and women were upon us, 
eager to gaze on the strange faces, per- 
haps to taste of the white men’s pro- 
visions, and to take every advantage of 
the occasion to have a good time and 
make merry. The middle-aged people 
had a reindeer-race for a distance of five 
miles, which lasted an incredibly short 
time. The younger men and the girls 
formed in two large groups, and each had 
a foot-race over the deep snow, which had 
been scraped and loosened by the sharp 
hoofs of the racing reindeer. Wrestlers 
bared themselves to the waist, and rubbed 
their bodies with damp snow until they 
glowed all over and were reeking with 
perspiration. Then they grappled in 
twos, pair after pair, and tumbled on 
snow quite unconcernedly, till one of the 
parties was-forced to yield and stepped 
back into the ranks. 

Women were even more eager wres- 
tlers than men. They began the match 
in their underclothes; but very soon ev- 
erything was torn to shreds and they 
were pounding each other on the ground, 


scratching and biting like cats, so that 
the crowd had to separate them. 

Meanwhile I tried to induce some old 
men to relate stories, many of which are 
similar, even in details, to the Indian 
tales of the opposite shore. 

“You came from unknown countries,” 
argued the oldest of them, Kuwat, who 
had lame feet, and was carried around 
on the shoulders of one of his grand- 
nephews, “so you must know many 
curious things. Exchange is fair, and 
guests should be the beginners.” 

I told them about the mammoth’s 
younger cousin (elephant), who. still 
walks on the earth, and is even tamed 
by men and put into harness. They 
did not object to the mammoth’s cousin, 
but insisted that those who tamed him 
must be spirits, and not mortals. When 
I told them that some of those peo- 
ple have black skins and occasionally 
relish a bit of human flesh, it fully cor- 
roborated their first opinion. 

Then I tried to give them an idea of 
the wonders of civilization. I told them 
that our tents are made of iron, and that 
we put ten houses one on top of another, 
so that the whole looks as high as the 
neighboring hill, and gives shelter to as 
many people as all the camps between 
the Arctic and the Pacific shore. They 
listened with astonishment and wanted 
to know more. But when I- explained 
that our land is all cut up into square 
lots and sold at high prices, and that a 
man can lose his way not only in the 
open country, but also among the houses, 
in the midst of large crowds hurrying in 
all directions, their mistrust broke out 
openly, and my part as a story-teller was 
finished then and there. 

After supper a séance of magic began, 
which accompanies every big feast of 
this tribe. The low, square sleeping- 
room was crammed full with people. 
The heat was so intense that the na- 
tives stripped naked; and their bodies, 
shining with sweat, jostled against each 
other on the slightest motion. The sha- 
man, who also was nearly naked, sat in 
the right-hand corner—left free for the 
performance. The light was put out, and 
the shaman began to chant, beating his 
drum with such force that in a few 
minutes we were half stunned by the 
deafening din, and utterly lost the 
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location both of the drum and of the 
singing voice. Then began the ven- 
triloquistic part. The spirits would 
eall from a height above in a distant 
voice, which would gradually come near- 
er; another voice would answer from 
the opposite side; then a dialogue would 
ensue, ending in violent abuse; and in- 
visible adversa- 
ries would rush 


the moon slipped in for a moment. 
Somebody spilled icy water all around 
the room. Somebody scratched against 
the skins from without, as if asking for 
entrance. The listeners were frightened, 
and tried to lie flat, as far as the space 
would allow. A lasso was deftly thrown 
across the narrow space, and the running 
noose fell over 
my shoulders. I 





into the room, 
pursuing each 
other, diving un- 
derground, and 
flying back into 
the height above. 
It was a_ volley 
of mad eries, 
though of course 
no two were ever 
uttered at the 
same time. All 
the while the sha- 
man beat his 
drum without in- 
terruption, to 
show that he had 
nothing to do 
with the voices. 
In due time 
came the _ tricks, 
which were sur- 
prisingly similar 
to those perform- 








tried to catch it; 
but it wriggled 
through my fin- 
gers like a_ live 
snake, and van- 
ished just as 
swiftly. Sudden- 
ly the shaman 
stopped drum- 
ming, and_ the 
last ringing note 
of his song wailed 
brokenly and then 
was silent. 

The mistress 
struck a match 
and lighted the 
lamp. Hastily 
she snatched a 
shawl and threw 
it over the sha- 
man’s head. He 
Was in a trance, 
and to look at his 








ed by spiritual- 
istie mediums. 
An invisible hand 
suddenly drew 
out the large skin lying in the middle 
of the room, loaded with remnants of 
supper, and all the knives and_ plates 
flew about in the dark. The skin walls 
of the sleeping-room were suddenly lifted 
over our heads, and the white rays of 


A CHUKCHEE GIRL 


face might bring 
misfortune. His 
soul was wander- 
ing beyond the 
limits of the universe, but the body had 
to sleep it out for a couple of hours. 
After that he would awaken, and tell the 
people of the sights he had seen during 
his magic flight. And as he slept all the 
rest of us leaned back and closed our eyes. 
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DAVE WAS LEFT GLARING AFTER THEM 
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BY OCTAVE THANET 


HE heat was stifling; such heat as 

will sometimes make a summer it 

the Middle West as unendurable as 
one in the tropics; heat airless, irritating; 
not ceasing, only mitigating, when the 
blazing sun sinks beneath the blood-red 
horizon. David Hardy’s house stood on 
the hill. The street, which it abutted, 
cleft the hills and made straight for the 
river. It was a noisy, dusty, brick-paved 
street, filled with provision-shops and sa- 
loons of the humbler sort. Generally the 
farmers’ wagons rattled over it the twelve 
hours through; but to-day not a wagon 
crawled into the glare, and the only horse 
to be seen lay in the middle of the road, 
the flies buzzing over his stiff nostrils, 
and would never strain his lean flanks for 
a whip again. 

Dave Hardy saw the creature. He 
flung a queer look downward as he turned 
to mount the steps to his own yard. For 
months—ever since the carpenters began 
on the house, only finished that spring— 
Dave had never set his foot on those 
steps without pausing to fill his eye with 
the look of his own home. It was a 
pretty little house, in a yard which not 
only had both a flower-garden in front 
and a vegetable-garden in the rear, but 
owned several sightly oak-trees. Often he 
had used to stand, his hands in his 
pockets, admiring the house, and smiling, 
broadly. To-day he did not smile. Be- 
hind the windows up-stairs, Dave’s young 
Massachusetts wife, stricken with a baf- 
fling affection of the heart, fought for 
breath and tried to be patient. Now 
he had come back from a long, long tramp 
for work; for, two weeks before, he had 
been laid off at Benner’s Wagon Works; 
and work was not easy to find that sum- 
mer of 1896. His feet were sore; his 
whole body from head to heel was 
aching; his heart, perhaps, ached the 
hardest of all. He cast a darkened 
eye on the dead horse, a horse that he 
had seen many times. 
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“Well, old whitey, they’ve killed you 
at last, have they?” he muttered, “and 
you haven’t got a soul, so there’s no mak- 
ing up on the other side for here. It 
don’t look just fair, does it?” With a 
weary shrug of his shoulders he turned 
and went up the walk. At the house 
door he wiped the dust from his shoes, 
and mechanically flicked his shoulders 
before he stole noiselessly up the stairs. 
The door of his wife’s chamber stood 
wide open. He could see the stiff blue 
cotton skirts and the red, kind hands of 
their neighbor Mrs. Dawson; she was 
fanning Annie. It was only the oval of 
his wife’s pale cheek and her black braids 
crushed into the pillow which were vis- 
ible where he stood. Coming from the 
glare outside, the room seemed dim and 
cool, and the white curtain in the win- 
dow fluttered as Mrs. Dawson’s hand 
moved. The heliotrope and rose - gera- 
nium, in the vase on the white table, cast 
a delicate shadow on the pillow. 

“ Ain’t it sweet and dainty ?—just like 
Annie,” the young husband thought, 
fondly; “and she’s down further in the 
pillows, too—that’s an awful good sign; 
she ain’t so troubled to breathe.” 

The sick girl stirred and sighed. “ Oh, 
I had such a sweet dream, Mrs. Dawson.” 

“Well, now, ain’t that grand!” cried 
Mrs. Dawson’s hearty voice. 

“T dreamed I was home—on the Cape, 
you know; and I could see the sea and 
smell it. It was sweeter than flowers. 
And so cool—I was so happy. But please 
don’t tell Dave I dreamed of the sea; 
he’s trying his best to get me there; you 
won’t, will you, Mrs. Dawson ?” 

The man, stealing off on tiptoe, clench- 
ed his hands; his face worked. 

“Tiand sakes! no, dearie, I won’t. You 
lay still, and go to sleep again.” 

“T’ve got to get higher up, please; I 
didn’* need to be so high up when I was 
dreaming of the sea. Did you ever see 
the sea, Mrs. Dawson ?” 
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Dave carried his heavy heart down- 
stairs. His mother was sitting on the 
kitchen porch shelling peas. She looked 
up and told him there was dinner waiting 
for him on the table. He shook his head; 
then his eyes fell to her hands. He ut- 
tered a kind of groan. “™ You’ve been out 
washing again!” he cried. 

“Now, Davy,”  remonstrated his 
mother, “it’s not a bit hard at Stand- 
ish, and them frills and pretty things is 
jest to my liking; and do lemme help a 
little, son.” 

She was a tall woman, who had been 
handsome in her youth before the sea stole 
her husband and her two boys and she 
had fled from it with David, her youngest; 
she was comely still, and her eyes were 
full of courage. But they dimmed as they 
looked on her son, who had his elbows on 
his knees and his head in his hands. 
“Davy,” she said, “have you tried to 
raise money on the house sence I said 
I’d be willin’ ?”’ 

“Tt ain’t all paid for; there’s "bout a 
hundred and fifty owing the Building 
Company; I couldn’t give a first mort- 
gage. Besides, nobody will lend money; 
I can’t raise a cent till after election.” 

The mother was silent. Her hands, 
which had the withered cleanliness of the 
wash-tub, clasped and unclasped each 
other, as her eyes wandered to the dusty, 
glaring street and the sick sunshine. 

“ She’d get well if I only could get her 
to the sea,” said Dave, in a perfectly 
quiet voice; then, as if something had 
snapped in his soul, he broke down all at 
onee, sobbing, while the tears ran down 
his cheeks: “ Oh, my God! it’s hard, it’s 
hard! To see her going that way—by 
inches—choking and suffering—when the 
sea would save her. Just a little money! 
To have to have her die just because I 
haven’t got a little money!” 

“ Hush, son; she'll hear you! The win- 
ders are all open!” 

David strangled his sobs; he rolled off 
the door-step on to the grass, burrowing 
his face into the sod, his shoulders 
heaving. It was more terrible to his 
mother to see his struggle for self-con- 
trol than his unrestrained grief. But in 
a minute she straightened her shoulders 
and spoke almost cheerfully. “I went out 
to-day, son,” said she; “things don’t sell 
very well, but I raised ten dollars, and I 


got five saved up unbeknown. You got 
twenty in the bank—” 

“Mother, mother!” cried the young 
man, sitting up, “ what did you sell? Not 
father’s watch; not your wedding-ring—” 

“Hush, son. I can git ’em back with 
paying a bit more if they ain’t sold; and 
things ain’t selling. Davy, I don’t gredge 
nothin’ on earth to Annie; she’s a reel 
daughter to me. Now, you listen. We 
can git enough for her to go; but there 
ain’t enough for two goin’, else I’d gladly 
go with her; yet it ain’t to be thought of 
her goin’ alone. Now, here’s my notion: 
You know your boss’s wife, Mrs. Ben- 
ner; she’s a reel kind, pleasant young 
lady, they all do say; and she’s kinder 
sickly, so she’s goin’ to the seashore 
next Friday—” 

“ Well, you don’t expect me to ask Ben- 
ner’s wife to take care of Annie?” he in- 
terrupted, grimly. 

“Don’t you be hasty, son. Lemme fin- 
ish. Won’t she have her hired girl along 
to take care of her; and couldn’t the girl 
jest have a kinder eye on Annie? I know 
her girl; she’s a reel nice girl. It would 
be lonesome for Annie, but your uncle 
Jo could meet her in Boston; he’s out of 
work, but he could take Annie up to the 
Cape if we give him the two dollars and 
seventy cents fare, I guess; and Liza Ann 
Whitlow would look after her at the 
Cape; we could manage to pay—” 

“Tt ain’t that; it’s the asking Mrs. 
Benner—” 

“ And why not? I guess I ain’t overly 
fond of being under obligations to folks 
any more’n you be. You worked for Ben- 
ner faithful five years, willin’ to stay 
overtime and never grumblin’; and you 
was the only man stayed by him in 794; 
yet ain’t he laid you off—” 

“The other men had families. He’d a 
right to pick the men he’d keep. And (' 
maybe I wasn’t so particular as I'd 
ought to be. I was so awful worried 
*bout Annie!” 

“You didn’t slight your work; I know 
that; you never slighted in your life. 
You always did your sheer. And youw’re 
the patientest boy—” 

Dave shook his head with a bitter 
smile: “You don’t know, ma; there’s 
times I could be as crazy and raging as 
Fred Neely; but I try to hold myself 
down and be fair. Say, don’t you think 
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Annie seems a mite easier this after- 
noon ?” 

“T dun’no’ but she doos. Davy, I 
think you’d oughter speak to Mrs. Ben- 
ner, onless you could borry the money for 
me to go from Mr. Standish. That’s an- 
other thing I’ve been thinking—if you 
could git a job there, you could pay him 
back by degrees—” 

“ He hasn’t jobs to go round.” 

“But they was talking in the kitchin 
to-day, how a cousin of one of the girls 
at Standish, he’d broke his arm; he was 
in the paint— For the land sake, Dave, 
why you puttin’ on your hat? You 
ain’t goin’ out again ?”’ 

The answer was muffled by the thud of 
his feet as he ran across the grass: 
‘Why didn’t you tell me that, first 
thing? I won’t lose a chance by not ask- 
ing!” and in a moment his figure was 
dwindling down the hill. 

So fast he ran that he almost ran into 
Fred Neely, who approached from the 
opposite direction. 

“What’s your rush?’ called Neely, 
eatching at his arm. 

“ There’s a loose job in the paint-shop 
at Standish, and I’m after it.” 

“ You bet it ’ll be nailed before you git 
across the river. Williams has a waiting- 
list of his pets. And Standish ain’t home; 
gone to Chicago. To raise money, they 
say. Banks won’t lend here.” 

“Well, the vice-president, young Van 
Orden, ain’t gone—” 

Neely burst into a furious gush of 
oaths: Van Orden would rather poor 
folks would starve than not; he hadn’t 
nothin’ but meanness inside his sleek, 
cursed little carcass; he was a cold-blood- 
ed, dirty, cruel— Here Dave muttered 
excuses and broke loose. 

Neely cursed him for a pusillanimous, 
cringing idiot. ‘“ A body jest wastes his 
breath and arguemunts talking to him,” 
he grunted; “ he ain’t the sense to under- 
stand; he don’t even listen.” But there 
Neely’s vanity played him false; Dave 
heard, he comprehended, and he had mo- 
ments of a more frenzied revolt than the 
socialist’s, when all the beliefs and the 
hopes of his life seemed to reel into 
chaos; but he set his teeth, saying, “I 
ain’t going to be unfair, if I am under 
the wheels!” 

He said something like this as he pant- 


ed down the hill and across the bridge. 
There remained a long walk down the 
riverside road to the Standish Wagon 
Works. Not only long, but hideously hot. 
The brick pavement scorched through his 
worn shoes. More than once he leaned 
against the fence in a long, shadeless 
stretch, to gasp for breath in the breath- 
less heat. When he reached the works 
he was sore spent, but he assumed the 
jaunty indifference of mien which a self- 
respecting workman considers the brand 
of his station as a skilled artisan. 

“Come for that striping job?” said 
the superintendent, who knew Dave by 
sight. “It’s been gone two hours.” 

“Oh, I ain’t particular to do striping,” 
returned Dave, airily, while he leaned 
against the desk to keep from toppling 
over, he was so faint: “I’m a carriage- 
painter, I am. I can do any kind of 
finishing - gear finish, body paint, any- 
thing you want; but I’m willing to do 
anything: I’d rough in, rather than loaf 
round any longer.” 

“Well, look round after election and 
we may have something.” He added, with 
the jocular touch which Americans give 
and take for sympathy, “I guess you’ve 
heard that before.” 

“ Not more’n ten times to-day,” return- 
ed Dave, forcing a grin. He felt better 
for the foolish words, and retired with a 
hearty air, as if every step on his blis- 
tered soles did not make him wince. 

He sat down in the court to rest him- 
self a minute. The court of Standish’s 
factory was the fruitful source of wit 
and wonder. Even his own men joked 
about the canna-beds and the trumpet- 
vines, the oleander-trees and the big 
fountain in the centre. “ Are we a fac- 
tory or are we an insane asvlum 2” was the 
superintendent’s causti: inquiry, and 
Williams of the paint-shop opined that 
they were “’most as fixed up as the new 
jail.” Nevertheless, that awful summer, 
the court and the fountain won their 
way: and Standish was justified. To- 
day the fountain splashed into the basin 
with a cool tinkle, and the grass was 
moist and richly green under the mul- 
berry-trees. But inside the buildings— 
especially inside the foundry flooded 
with blood-red light, for they were cast- 
ing—the air steamed and vibrated like 
the air of a furnace. 
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A carriage was drawn up in the shadiest called him by his Christian name; but 
corner of the court. The spirited horses the custom had been disused since her 
stood quietly, not seeming to need the marriage; he had not thought the old 
stiff watch of the coachman. There was name spoken in the old way would affect 
a lady on the back seat; and Van Orden. him so much. 
the vice-president of the company, stood, “Yes, Doris,” he answered, quietly. 
one foot on the fender, chatting with her “] want to thank you about Jack. He 
while she sipped lemonade out of a tall feels so grateful. It would have broken 
glass full of cracked ice. Presently she him all up to have been expelled; I know 
handed him the glass, which he gave to you saved him. And it was only boy- 
the coachman to carry away; and he him- ish folly—” 
self got into the earriage beside her, “Of course it was. Jack’s all right; 
holding the reins loosely over the front he’ll run straight,” Steve interrupted, 
seat. Dave recognized the horses and quickly. “ The head master understands.” 
the lady before he caught a glimpse of “You are so good, Steve. Why do you 
3enner’s tall figure at the office window. never let people see how kind and gener- 
Benner must be over on business; his ous you are? Why do you make them 
wife was waiting for him; here was discover you, like the north pole?” 
Dave’s opportunity. He did not know “T’ll put up guide-posts in future.” 
how to take it. He was proud and shy, “Steve, did you think it was strange 
with the double pride and shyness of a_ I asked you to help me? I know it must 
New-Englander and a working-man. The have seemed so; but Mr. Benner was 
woman in the carriage seemed to belong anxious about business; and Jack and he 
to another world. To Dave it ap- —no doubt Jack tried him, but they don’t 
peared an equipage of splendid luxury. quite understand each other; and Jack 
Mrs. Benner’s dainty organdy, the lace admires you so—” 
and chiffon which were like a cloud about Steven turned eyes of such irrepressible 
her, and the rings sparkling on her white emotion on his own diminutive arms 
hands, which held her gloves instead of that she broke off with a blush. “ He 
wearing them, were the very pomp of does.” she cried then, with a sudden ani- 
wealth. The soft languor of her man- mation, “more than anybody in the 
ner, her faint smile, her slow, gentle, world. You are so silly just because you 
clean-cut speech, belonged with all the are not a giant!” 
rest. “She talks kinder like Annie; and “ Well, there is considerable leeway be- 
she looks like Annie, too,” thought Dave, tween a giant and a dwarf,” said Steve. 
forlornly; “but Annie’d be prettier’n her “I admit I’m sensitive about my size. 
if she could only have her clothes.” Sensitive? I’m humiliated every day ‘of 

For the first time in his life he knew my life. It began when I was a wee chap 
the cruel goad of envy. The two young in kilts, and a big bully a year younger 
people before him looked so cool, so pros- turned me over his knee and paddled me. 
perous, so happy. I fought that fellow four times before he 

But in reality the two cool, prosperous left our neighborhood; and got soundly 
young people were hardly less unhappy thrashed each time. I never did get even 
than Dave himself. with him. It’s gone on the same way 

Steven van Orden was alone with the ever since. The very men at the works 
only woman whom he had ever wanted despise me because I’m not a big fellow 
for his wife; and it was the first time like Miles. Even you—but this is bally 
during four years that he was alone rot; let’s talk about Jack. I want you to 
with her—at least so far alone as to be rest easy about him.” 








out of ear-shot of others. He remembered “T shall if you will promise me some- 
the last time, four years ago; perhaps she_ thing.” 

remembered it as well, since it was “Of course, Doris.” 

memorable for his having shown her his She did not answer at once, looking 


heart and his life before he asked her to away from him to the water and the 
share them. She spoke first. “Steve,” golden motes spangling the still, hot air. 
she said. They had grown up together Then, not turning her head, she explain- 
from childhood, and she had always ed: “I want you to promise you will al- 
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ways be kind to Jack and look after him 
if anything happens to me—” 

“Nothing is going to happen to you,” 
snapped he; but he noted the blue shad- 
ows under her eye, the thinner contour 
of her averted cheek, the indefinable list- 
lessness into which her soft repose of 
manner was sunken. “ Doris,” he begged, 
“don’t talk in this morbid way; don’t 
fall into such a way of thinking; get a 
brace on you. All you need is the sea 
air; but you must help! Determine to 
get well!” 

“T’m too tired, Steve. I can’t.” 

The man’s heart shrivelled within him. 
And it was at precisely this moment 





poor Dave MHardy’s conscience must 
needs flog him across the court. His 


face was haggard and scarlet with the 
sun; his blistered feet would not carry 
him steadily; no doubt his features wore 
an unnatural excitement: Van Orden’s 
squalid suspicion was not so strange. To 
complete the irony of the moment, Steve 
caught sight of Benner beckoning imperi- 
ously, and the poignant irritation which 


so often accompanies mental as_ well 
as physical torment slashed his tense 


nerves. He turned at Dave’s mumbled 
words (which neither of the two in the 
surrey understood; nor did either of them 
catch Mrs. Benner’s name, far less that 
the disordered-looking creature would 
speak to her), saying coldly: “If you 
have any business here, go to the office. 
This is a private entrance. Get out of 
the way, please.” 

“T want to see—I want to ask—” 

The dust clamped Dave’s dry throat; 
he was left gasping, his bloodshot eyes 
glaring at the surrey as it flashed round 
the court. 


The embers of the sunset were smoul- 
dering in the west before Dave crawled 
up his own steps. His mother, who had 
been watching for him, came out to meet 
him; and when he saw her face he did 
not need to be told. 

“Oh, son, I wish it was me! But it 
was all in a minnit; she didn’t suffer any. 
She’ll never have to suffer any more.” 


Late that evening Steven van Orden 
sat at his writing-table, under an elec- 
tric fan, thinking; and as it happened, 
thinking of David Hardy. Somehow, 
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through her maids, the story of the home- 
sick Massachusetts girl, pining for the 
salt-marshes and the had drifted 
to Paula Standish. Steve’s half - sister. 
Paula did not have a hospitable imagina- 
tion, wherefore she was not easily moved; 
but a loneliness and a longing, so like her 
own, touched her. She told the story to 
her brother, whom it affected far more 
deeply, although he maintained his care- 
less air as usual; but in truth Steve’s in- 
ditference was like a mask which the 
player ties on, and knots in tying so that 
he cannot take it off. “I wonder,” con- 
cluded Paula, in rather a shamefaced 
way, “if it would do any harm if I were 
to lend—” 

“ Best not, sis,”’—he 
off her tongue, quickly. “A man like 
that is sensitive. I'll see he gets money 
enough to take his wife to the Cape, and 
gets a job there if he wants it.” 

Not for a second did he connect Hardy 
with the man who had reeled up to Mrs. 
Benner’s carriage; indeed, he had for- 
gotten an incident which had hardly pene- 
trated the tumult of his thought. Now 
he wrote a check; but directly tore it 
across; instead he slipped some _ bank- 
notes in an envelope. “ Then he’d have 
to thank me; he’d hate that!” he mut- 
tered. “I would in his place.” The shy- 
ness which was part of Steven van Orden’s 
temperament sided with the working-man 
who must be grateful in words for aid 
which he would never have begged. More- 
over, he felt an irresistible impulse of 
sympathy. The man’s case was so like 
his: own, since each of them turned de- 
spairingly to the sea as the last helper 
for the woman whom he loved. “Oh, 
I know how he feels,” he cried. “ He’s 
my brother in pain, sure enough; I'll 
help him, too; but he’s not so infernally 
handcuffed as I am.” He found a plain 
sheet of paper, with neither crest nor 
monogram, and wrote: 


sea, 


‘aught the word 


“To Davin Harpy:— This money is 
from a friend of yours who is in the same 
kind of trouble. Please let me help you 


just as you would help me if I needed 
money in a like case. You can repay it by 
giving it to some good man who needs it, 
when you are able. Don’t get discouraged. 
Take your wife East; and stay with her 
while she needs you. 


Maybe I can do 
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something for you there. More people 
than you know are well-wishers of yours. 
A man can’t be so faithful to his duty 
and so good a fellow as you and not have 
it noticed. Your Frienp.” 


He read the note over, only half sat- 
isfied with it; he was withstanding a 
hankering to say something kinder, some- 
thing that would show his sympathy with 
the other man’s dreadful anxiety; but 
his mind was too stiff. “Oh, I guess 
he’ll know I’m sorry,” he sighed at last. 
“T hope his wife will get well.” Then he 
smiled dryly. “It will be a long while 
before he suspects me,” said Steven. 


Summer is not always terrible in the 
Middle West; often there comes a sum- 
mer when the abundant rains jewel the 
hillsides, and the city boulevards are less 
beautiful than the untended greenery of 
the country roads. Then the days are 
temperate, and “under the wide and 
starry sky” the electric lights paint the 
foliage and greensward, and the brill- 
iant summer frocks on the piazzas or 
in the open ears which flash along the 
streets. Animation and gayety are on 
every hand. Neighbors call greetings 
across their lawns. Music throbs and 
swells from the little parks, and the 
liquid ripple of the piano or the delicate 
twitter of the mandolin penetrates the 
plash of the hose on the cement walks. 

Such a summer came to Fairport the 
vear after Annie Hardy died. One 
August night Dave was sitting on his 
piazza as the sun set. His face had 
changed; it had grown thinner and sad- 
der; a film of dark ice seemed to veil the 
light of eves that had been used to look 
kindly at every man. He watched the 
splendid skies, drearily thinking how 
Annie loved the setting of the sun. To- 
night, the sunset was an arresting pa- 
geant. Far to the west, the sky was a dim 
lilae brightening above the horizon into 
an exquisite turquoise; thence the golden 
flames had rolled to the northwest; there 
the space behind the maples and_ bur- 
oaks was a wonderful sea of yellow fire, 
from which boiled up a wreathing, rosy 
smoke; to the north, beyond the trees and 
an open field which glowed like an emer- 
ald, lay vast zones of yellow and rose 
smeared with faint bars of greenish 


tints; and to the east, a great, placid, 
ruby radiance of unearthly splendor 
and peace. 

Mrs. Hardy sat in a rocking-chair near 
her son. She looked at him wistfully for 
a long while before she spoke. “I’d a 
letter from the Cape to-day, Davy.” 

It was not motion but its cessation 
which told her that Dave was listening; 
the hand removing his pipe from his lips 
paused in mid-air; his face stiffened. 

“Liza Ann Whitlow wrote; said her 
mother got the money all right, and she 
kerried the flowers like you said. She 
said the graves looked real green and 
pretty, and the rose-bushes had bloomed 
all summer. She said the sea was so 
ca’m and sparklin’ that day she most felt 
Annie could see it.” 

“At least I did take her back to the 
sea,” said Dave; “that man with the 
same kind of trouble, he helped me to the 
only thing was any comfort.” 

“You never got any clue who it was, 
son ?” 

Dave shook his head; he laid the pipe 
down on the floor of the porech—he was 
sitting on the steps. He clasped his 
hands over his knee; on the little finger 
of the left hand was the circle of gold 
which had been Annie’s wedding-ring. 
“T wish I knew. I’ve the money all ready 
in the bank to pay.” 

“You ain’t never mistrusted it might 
be Mr. Benner ?” 

“No, I never suspected Benner. He 
ain’t that kind.” 

“But he was in the same kind of 
trouble,” urged Mrs. Hardy; “his wife 
going to the seashore. And she died 
there, poor thing, the very next month; 
he must have knowed how sick she was 
and—” 

But Dave’s harsh laugh cut the sen- 
tence off as with a knife-stroke: “I tell 
you Benner ain’t that kind; he never 
notices his men; I don’t suppose he ever 
knew I had a wife—or eared. I'd as 
soon suspect Steve van Orden.” And 
softly, under his breath, he cursed the 
conceited little popinjay. 

“Van Orden’s never reely done you 
any harm, son; yet you can’t bear to hear 
his name spoke.” 

“Harm?” repeated Dave. “ Perhaps 
you mightn’t think so. He represents his 
whole arrogant, insolent class, who think 
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we were born to work for them, and don’t 
care enough about us even to hate us. 
Well, I can hate him; and the old man 
will find it’s not so easy sledding if he 
has to pull him. It would open Stand- 
ish’s eyes a whole lot if he knew what 
opposition there’s cooking to his and Van 
Orden’s pretty arbitration plans—” 

“You ain’t opposin’ them, air yo,, 
son ?” 

“T just am, ma. If Van Orden wants 
voluntary arbitration that’s enough to 
convince me the men don’t want it. He’s 
no friend of organized labor; and he can’t 
pull wool over my eyes. I can see just 
how nice and smooth it would make 
things for this new combine to have no 
danger of strikes for the next five years; 
mills running while the delegates talk, 
arbitration board to decide if they don’t 
agree. Oh, it’s very nice-looking; and 
Standish would be elected president with- 
out trouble then.” 

“But Standish is a good man.” 

“Maybe; but he’s Van Orden’s 
brother-in-law.” 

“Well, son, there was one man, and a 
stranger man, too, was like a reel brother 
to you—” 

“T know it, mother, and I never forget 
it. There ain’t nothing earth I 
wouldn’t do for that man. .He could 
have my life for the asking. It wasn’t 
only what he did; there was the way he 
did it; he was sorry for me; he knew what 
it was. It wasn’t pretend, it was under- 
stand with him. I’ve thought of him 
every single night and hoped he got out 
of his trouble all right. If I could only 
see him—” He broke off, short, flushing 
at his own frankness; he had not said a 
word of this which he was always think- 
ing, in the whole year. His mother stole 
a glance at his bowed black curls, yearn- 
ing to comfort him, not knowing how to 
speak, for she came of a silent race as 
well as he. She looked nervously down 
the street for counsel, and—caught her 
breath. “Good land, Davy!” she ex- 
claimed, “if that ain’t Mr. Van Orden; 
and he’s stoppin’ his hoss at our gate!” 

David gave a furtive attention to 
the yellow- wheeled runabout and the 
slim young man who was tying the 
big gray mare to the post: in spite of 
his sullen disclaimer —“ Let him stop; 
what’s he want here ?”’ 


on 


It was Mrs. Hardy who welcomed the 
visitor, half-way down the walk, covering 
up Dave’s coldness with a flutter of cor- 
diality. Dave could do no less than rise 
stiffly and say, “ Good-evening.” 

“Lovely evening, isn’t it?’ returned 
Van Orden, lifting his hat to Mrs. Hardy, 
and smiling all around. “I’ve come to 
have a little talk with you, Mr. Hardy; 
can you give me ten minutes?” 

“Won’t you set down,” said Dave, not 
relaxing; while Mrs. Hardy, after a 
second’s fumbling in her brain for some 
sufficiently polite formula of excuse, and 
finding none ready, slipped away, with an 
apologetic smile. Safe behind the new- 
comer’s back she signalled to David to 
follow, that she might warn him to 
be peaceable; but he did not see the 
beckoning finger; and presently, hear- 
ing Van Orden’s smooth opening sen- 
tences, and noting Dave’s grave atten- 
tion, she felt reassured and departed to 
compound lemonade. 

Yet David’s apparent courtesy covered 
a voleano. As Van Orden explained the 
proposed plan of voluntary arbitration, 
lucidly, moderately, really with a kind 
of businesslike eloquence, his hearer 
caught only half of his words; his look, 
the poise of his head, the motion of his 
hands pulling off his gloves, the very 
parting of a lock of hair on his forehead, 
were recalling too vividly one terrible 
moment. He listened to the end, not 
interrupting. And he felt a ferocious 
gloating as he saw how the listener 
was embarrassed by this impassive, un- 
responsive attention. 

“ That’s how we stand,” concluded Van 
Orden; “ how does it strike you ?” 

“Tt strikes me that it is a g -1 thing— 
for the employers,” said Dave, “but it 
will kill the unions; and I guess we need 
the unions more’n we need arbitration.” 

“But we recognize the unions fully; 
wé virtually take them into partnership. 
We offer to collect the dues; it’s an alli- 
ance instead of warfare, that’s what it is; 
and it puts the sensible fellows on top 
instead of the hotheads, who are always 
egging on a strike whenever there is a 
little money in the treasury.” 

“That’s the way it seems; it might 
be if we could trust the employers, but 
we can’t; there’ll be no strikes, and 
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to belong to a union they don’t need for 
a strike?” 

“ There are plenty of other things for 
the unions besides strikes; the United 
States government doesn’t disband be- 
cause a war is over. How about old-age 
pensions, and life-insurance, and _ build- 
ing associations, and social work—why, 
there’s a world of things for the unions 
to do, that will need more organizers and 
officers than they have instead of less. 
Look here, Mr. Hardy, I’ve brought some 
letters ””—he pulled an envelope out of 
his pocket: “I can write things down a 
lot better than I can talk them. Will 
you just glance over these letters? One is 
a copy of the letter I sent to Harry Leroy, 
the president of the Labor Council; it 
quotes from letters we have had from 
labor leaders about this scheme; and the 
other is Leroy’s reply; you'll see he has 
confidence in us as well as the scheme.” 

Dave let the neat envelope dangle from 
his hand; he detected Van Orden’s eager- 
ness under his mask of calm, and he 
felt a cruel thrill of triumph. 

“ A year ago,” said he, leisurely, tasting 
the bitter flavor of his own mocking, 
“T’d have considered this a wonderful 
scheme; I’d have run my feet off for you 
and worn my tongue out then, and my 
fists, too, if you’d wanted them, though I 
was a peaceful fellow!” 

“Tf a vear ago, why not now?” 

“T’ve changed. I’ve found out we ain’t 
human beings to you folks—we’re just 
the hands. We ean suffer and scream 
and die; it don’t make you turn a hair; 
it’s only when we are big enough and 
mad enough to kick and grab at your 
pocket-books that you begin to be anxious 
to content us. You talk soft till you 
ean tie our legs and arms; then when 
we’ve lost our organization you'll have 
your own way with us. Until then you'll 
have to be at some expense buying arbi- 
trators, but that’s cheaper than paying 
higher wages. I know I may as well go 
to the office after this; but I won’t go 
back on my convictions for my job.” 

“T’m not asking you ”’—Steve smiled, 
although with an effort. “ And drop that 
nonsense about the office; we want you 
whether you think as we do or not; we 
know you’re honest. But read what 
Leroy says.” 

Dave nodded; he opened the first let- 


ter carelessly; but with the first glance 
his countenance changed. He muttered 
an apology and darted into the house. 
The shades were up in the windows; and 
when the light sprang into the room 
Steve could not help seeing him as he 
stood under it, the copy of the letter to 
Leroy in one shaking hand, in the other 
a single sheet of paper; and the face 
peering over them ghastly. The letter to 
Leroy was a typewritten copy; but on 
the margin he had written some trivial 
direction to the typewriter; so trivial 
that he had forgotten it was there; but 
there it was, his own writing, signed by 
his own initials; and in Hardy’s other 
hand, creased and worn with unfolding 
and folding, he saw his own note of a 
year ago. Steve flushed dark red with 
self-disgust. “ Now he’ll be fancying I 
wanted him to find out just to get a 
handle on him!” he fumed. But his 
abashment was lost in wonder as he per- 
ceived the effect of the discovery. There 
was no question the man was suffering 
horribly; but why? He might presum- 
ably have been disconcerted, but this was 
veritable torment. Now why? He pon- 
dered while Dave left the room for the 
room adjoining. Through the door he 
could see a segment of a dining-table, 
and Mrs. Hardy’s tall figure bending over 
a tray covered with clean linen and daz- 
zling with glasses; he could hear her kind 
voice: “ Oh, Dave, he ain’t gone yet? I 
got some lemonade all ready—you don’t 
think he’d mind a glass? it’s so refresh- 
in’. I ain’t made it overly sweet, but I 
put the sugar-bowl on.” 

He heard Dave’s answer, given very 
gently: “ Wait a minnit, mother; we’re 
talking.” Then he walked instinctively 
to the farther end of the piazza, where he 
could neither see nor hear, and looked 
sombrely at the fading skies. There he 
stood when Dave came back, a narrow 
yellow slip fluttering between his fingers. 
He was pale, and his jaw was set. He 
tendered back the envelope which he took 
from his pocket with his .empty hand. 
He said, in a level voice: “ I’ve read the 
lette:s. I guess you made your point. 
Anyhow, though you’re the man I'd like 
best to fight in the world, I can’t fight 
you. There’s another thing I didn’t know 
till I saw the writing on that copy—was 
it you sent me that money last year?” 
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“Yes,” said Steven, “but I didn’t 
mean you should know—” 

“T understand that,” interrupted 
Dave, “but I found it out. I’ve had it 
ready for a good while. I saved up from 
the minute I Standish’s. 
There’s the money and ten per cent. in- 
terest.” He held out the yellow slip. 

Steve did not lift his palm. “ Wait a 
minute,” he said—just as Dave had said to 
his mother. “ You say you would rather 
fight me than any man on earth; yet you 
are the last man on earth that I would 
fight. Why do you want to fight me?” 

“T will tell you,” said Dave; “ maybe 
then you'll see why I don’t talk of being 
grateful.” He told him, briefly 
ealmly, with searecely an adjective in his 
bald sentences; but as the subdued voice 
passed on the his blazing eyes 
drove into the listener’s quiet gaze as a 
mob with torches may plunge into a 
peaceful street of dwelling asleep in the 
The gaze lost its tranquillity 
in the the street would 
awake to the riotous flare. Steve frown- 
ed; his eyes wavered, fell; he turned 
away. In fact he bewildered. 
Strange as it may seem, he had never 
connected the Dave Hardy whom he 
knew, whom he had helped in a score of 
hidden ways, with the reeling intruder 
who had lurched into his field of vision 
and out of it before he had time ta mark 
him. He was a man of very quick per- 
ceptions; and he divined in a flash how 
terrible was the blow which he had dealt 


got a job at 


and 


wort ls, 


moonlight. 


same wise as 


was 


to a helpless man. “No wonder he 
hates me,” he thought. For the first 
time in his life he felt a poignant re- 
morse. Yet even that was swept away 


by another and a more clinging emotion; 
he felt the strangest passion of pity for 
the man whose soul was bare to him. It 
was not only pity griped him, it was a 
sense of kinship. So, even so, humiliated, 
furious, thwarted in its purest as well as 
its deepest love and longing, his own 
spirit had faced an insolent and cruel 
world. He spoke almost without knowing 
what he said. “ Didn’t you have an in- 
fernal time?” said he. 

“Just that,” said 
worse now.” 

“Why ?” 

“T had a friend then. 


had. 
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Dave; “but it’s 


Or I thought I 


When I. got that letter it was like 
107 


a hand heid out to a drowning man. I 
can’t tell how I felt *bout that man who 
said he had a trouble like mine; he help- 
ed me to the only thing could be a com- 
fort for me: I took*my wife to the sea, 
and buried there. And I 
every day of my life if the time 
ever came I could help that man, I’d 
help him if it ecost—anything; 
wrong, I'd help him, or anybody belong- 
ing to him, for what he’d done for me. I 
used to read that letter-every day, though 
[I knew every word of it by heart. I 


she’s swore, 


ince, 


right or 


wanted the sight of his writing; it was 
like seeing his face—a little like that. 
But my friend’s gone now. He’s worse 
than gone: he never was. I’ve got 


nothing left. I ain’t got even the right 
to hate you; for, afterwards, you wert 
kinder sorry you’d hurt me, like you’d 
be sorry for a dog you’d kicked when he 
wasn’t doing any harm to you, and ’ud 
toss him a bone; so you tossed me a bone; 
but you wouldn’t be bothered with me 
round, so you kept it from me. So I’ve 
lost ’em both.” He ended with a queer 
laugh, that he instanly explained: “ ’'m 
laughing because just then I remembered 


how I used to go the limit, off in the 
woods where nobody hear me_ being 
crazy, abusing you to myself.” 

Steve laughed too, the same short, 


mirthless laugh, a kind of salute to the 
irony of the situation. And Dave 
stared at him, inwardly amazed at the 
way he had been impelled to free his soul 
to this man, whom of all others he hated. 

“ There’s thing,” said Steve, 
“vou’re mistaken about; I didn’t know 
who you were, that day. I 
you were the man until this very even- 
ing, never suspected for a second. I was 
excited and in—in trouble, myself; and 
I didn’t notice as I ought. The fact is, 
vou had been in the sun and your face 


one 


never knew 


was pretty red; I didn’t hear a word 
you said, and I thought you didn’t 


walk straight—” 

“ And you thought I was in liquor and 
would disturb the lady? I never 
drunk in my life. And you didn’t hear?” 

“Not a word. Mrs.—the lady want- 
ed me to stop and see what you want- 
ed; but I was afraid if you weren’t 
yourself— I did go back after a while; 
but yeu’d gone.” 

Dave drew a long, deep sigh. 
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was it,” he murmured, deep in thought; 
“that’s different.” He was not offended 
by Steve’s explanation; indeed, it ap- 
peared to him the one valid excuse which 
could have been offered ; but his mind 
was in a whirl. He could not adapt his 
attitude to the new circumstances; he 
stood with knitted brow; and the other 
watched him. Mrs. Hardy jingled to the 
door with her tray; a single glance as- 
sured her the moment for hospitable re- 
freshment was not come. 

Steve looked moodily at Dave’s profile, 
dark against the red northern glow. He 
was pondering what sort of atonement 
he could offer the man whom he had 
greatly helped and most grievously hurt. 
Ile knew no mere surface healing of 
apologies was what he ought to give. No, 
they must stand on an equal ground, and 
he must return a confidence as intimate 
as he had received. But it was Dave 
who opened the way. He said, evidently 
speaking out of groping and_ troubled 
thought, “In your letter you talked 
about being in the same kind of trou- 
ble as me—” 

“T was. Do you suppose you’re the 
only man that has lost the woman he 
loved? The only woman I ever wanted 
to marry was going to the sea; it was her 
only chance. She wouldn’t marry me; 
she married another man; but she was the 
one woman in the world for me, and 
always will be. I saw her for the last 
time that day. She never came back.” 

‘T’m awful sorry,” said Dave, hum- 
bly. In a second he added in an under- 
tone, “ You’re worse off than me.” 

“In more ways than that,” said Steve. 

“Tlow can you be any other way than 
that? a rich, handsome young fellow 
like you.” 

“Well, I might be several inches 
taller,” said Steve, with a bitter smile. 


“There are harder things to bear than 
not having money, Dave.” 

Dave looked at him; he took in his 
delicate beauty, his slight frame, his lit- 
tle hands; he remembered Neelv’s vulgar 
brags and jeers: “T had him licked, if 
that Don Maedonald hadn’t stuck his 
d oar in; I could lick the stuffing 
out of him with my left hand.” But the 
little dandy was full of sand: he had hit 
Fred in a minute. It must be terrible 
to be so little. Dave’s heart swelled with 
a strange medley of compassion and pro- 
tection and rage—but the rage was all 
turned on Neely. “Just let him say 
any more before me; I'll show him what 
a real licking is!” he vowed. 

“Dave,” said Steve, “I’d like you to 
take that back about losing your friend; 
I am needing a good friend as well as 
you. Couldn’t we make a fresh start ?” 

He held out his hand; and Dave took 
it, saving in a voice that wasn’t quite 
steadv: “I don’t want to start fresh 
about the friend you was; you're just 
like I thought. Say! when I found out, 
and I wanted to tear that letter, I couldn’t 
do it; it had been too big a help to me 
when I was away down; I couldn’t touch 
it harsh. I’m awful glad I didn’t.” 

And then Mrs. Hardy appeared. She 
was too wise to notice the difference in 
her son’s bearing to his guest; only, after 
he had gone, and Dave had come back 
from the hitching-post, where he had un- 
tied the gray mare and had stood watch- 
ing the yellow wheels spin down the 
hill, she ventured a mild remark that 
young Mr. Van Orden seemed a real fine- 
appearing man. 


“He’s "bout as nice a man as I ever 
knew,” said David. “ Maybe I wouldn’t 
said so yesterday, because I didn’t know 
him. But no brother could have been 
kinder to me. I know that now.” 
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ATER, camels, sand; then broad- 

er water, boats, a little station, 

with a veiled woman standing 
in a doorway; then more water and sandy 
few then waste-land, a 
long line of bullocks ploughing; then, 
the railway and the water, a 
cluster of colored houses, mostly of wood ; 
then trees, more waste-land, a little bay, 
with hills beyond; then fields, more clus- 
ters of mean houses, ploughed land, and 
water; at last, the wall, with its. gaps 
and towers; 


trees; 


grass, a 


between 


gardens; then, 
between roofs and walls, the long curve 
of Constantinople. A dense smell, 


a graveyard, 


dogs, 


houses; then an actual seashore, with 
men wading barelegged in the water, 


and boats coming in laden with melons; 
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SYMONS 


then streets of with fragments 
of turreted walls, two birds on every tur- 


ret; 


he muses, 


side streets, cutting deeply between 
two lines of low red roofs; faces of many 
clothes; the 
roofs, but close, the water, houses, domes, 
minarets of the city, in a flash, veiled 
suddenly the walls of the 
fastened about 


colors, strange then, over 


by station, 


one. 


I] 


At the end of my first day in Constan 
tinople I find myself bewildered, as if 
I had lost my way in my own brain. I 
seem to have been blown through a whirl- 
wind, out of which I ean clutch nothing 
tangible. I reeall the the 
station, near midday, dense, 
red-capped 


drive from 
through 


moving, crowds, an angry 
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mob, as it seemed, surging about one, 
each going his own way, heedlessly and 
violently. I tried to catch every detail, 
as it changed before me; to fix my atten- 
tion and my memory upon a fluid spec- 
tacle. The timbers of the bridge creaked 
and pitched under me; these unintel- 
ligible figures came towards me, passed, 
went on their way; and beyond them, 
on both sides of me, lay the water, a 
knotted forest of masts along the quays, 
from which ecaiques glided outwards; in 
front, tier above tier, Galata, the tower, 
the new town, Pera. Walking back in 
the afternoon, down unpaved cataracts 
of streets, across the torrent of the 
bridge, I found myself again in Stam- 
boul. I remember lifting a chain to pass 
under one of the gateways into the Ba- 





THE BOATS SEEM TO CRAWL 





zar; the negro woman wrapped in a 
bright green mantle who squatted there, 
only her black face visible; the droning 
voice of a beggar reciting the Koran; 
and then the narrow lanes, hung with 
frippery, the dirty mountainous paths 
under painted arches, crossing one an- 
other in a jungle of gaudy hedges. Then 
I can remember only a confused min- 
gling of hamals, bent double under moun- 
tainous weights; the tall black hats and 
eassocks of Armenian priests, the plait- 
ed turbans of Arabs, the thin black crape 
over the faces of veiled women, hooded 
in dominoes; and, everywhere, the dogs, 
lying in the roads and on the pavements, 
meek, sickly creatures, like poor rela- 
tions, only asking not to be trodden on. 

To walk, in Constantinople, is like a 
fierce. and active 
struggle. One 
should look at once 
before, behind, and 
underneath one’s 
feet; before, be- 
hind, and under- 
neath one’s feet 
some danger or 
disgust -is always 
threatening. I 
never walked up 
the steep road 
which leads from 
the bridge to 
Pera without the 
feeling that I 
was fighting my 
way through a 
hostile city. A 
horn blows fu- 
riously, and a 
black man runs 
up the hill, clear- 
ing the way be- 
fore the dashing 
and struggling 
horses of the tram. 
At the same mo- 
ment a eab drives 
at full speed down 
the hill, and the 
horses set their 
feet on the pave- 
ment. In front of 
you a man _ bal- 


ances slices of of- 
fal on a long pole 


























THE DOGS ARE 
across his shoulder; they dangle _be- 


fore and behind; he swings cheerfully 
with his burden through the crowd. A 
Kurd, stooping under a weight higher 
than himself, follows, step by step, be- 
hind you. Your feet slip in slushy mud, 
and eatch on the cobbles or in the gaps 
of the road. <A dog with a red wound 
behind his ear, and a long strip of mangy 
skin on his back, lies asleep in the mid- 
dle of the pavement. You step into the 
road to avoid the dogs and the hamals, 
wheels and horses are upon you. 
You step back into the midst of the dogs 
and the hamals; as you stand aside for 


and 


a moment, a beggar with a handless arm 
rounded into stump, a woman with 
her face eaten away in the cavity of the 
hood which she draws back before you, 
appears suddenly, filling what had seem- 
ed the only alley of escape. The sun 
soaks down into the narrow street; the 
smell of the mud rises up into your nos- 
trils, mingled with those unknown smells 
which, in Constantinople, seem to ooze 
upwards out of the ground, and steam 
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THE MASTERS HERE 


outwards from every door and window, 
and pour out of every alley, and rise like 
a cloud out of the breath and sweat and 
foulness of the people. 

Cross either of the bridges, and you 
must look not less carefully to your feet. 
The old bridge hangs by a thread; it was 
broken in two, and has never been mend- 
ed, only patched; in the middle, where 
it inches narrower, an 
plated supports it. It 
creaks, catches your feet, seems at every 
moment about to fall abroad into the 
water, which you see through the holes 
in its planks. The railing is held to- 
gether by iron wire; the ends of the 
beams hang out ragged and broken over 
the water. The Grand Pont more 
solidly based, but it is made of rough 
planks set together in irregular lengths 
and at uneven levels, nailed roughly, the 
nails standing up out of the planks. It 
is always in course of making; planks 
lie about in the road, waiting for use; 
men are working great gaps, 
through which you see water. As 


is some iron- 


barge 


sways, 


is 


above 
the 
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wheels rattle over it, the planks leap up 
under your feet; you can searcely set 
foot on a plank that is not quivering. 
On each side is a narrow sidewalk, 
slightly raised, and clamped at the edge 
with iron. A _ cross-current drives at 
you as you walk along it; people are 
crowding up and down from the steam- 
boats of the Bosporus and the Golden 


THE MAN BY YOUR SIDE MAY BE 


Horn, which have their quays moored 
to the right and left of the bridge. 
Wheels are upon you from every side; 
there is no rule of the road; every one 
fights his own way through for himself. 





The main street of Constantinople is 
the Grande Rue de Péra. I went into 
it first at night; there were but few 
shops open, a few men sitting on their 
chairs outside the cafés, a few passers. 
IHleaps of refuse lay in the gutters; dogs 
nosed into the refuse, dogs lay asleep in 
all the holes and jags of the pavement. 
As I passed, a strange dog was being led 
in leash through their 
midst, and a_ howling 
began which was caught 
up and continued along 
the street; dog after dog 
got up slowly and _ be- 
gan to ba-k; there was 
a dense, uninterrupted 
noise, which I soon 
came to know as the 
unresting, inarticulate 
voice of the city. 

Earlier in the even- 
ing, at the six-o’clock 
promenade, the Grande 
Rue de Péra is filled 
with people. There are 
a few Turks sitting at 
the cafés, tranquilly, 
with their cigarettes, 
watching the passers; 
poor men sit at the 
street corners, sweating 
and idle; hamals pass, 
staggering under bur- 
dens, grape- sellers 
weighed down with deep 
hampers of grapes; 
tawdry shops are open, 
with dark young men 
lounging in the door- 
ways; the red fez pass- 
es, with the distrustful, 
disdainful, anxious eyes 
under it; but for the 
most part, in this crush 
and tangle of races, 
each elbowing the other 
in the slime of the 
street and against the 
on shoulder of the trotting 

tram-horse, it is the 
European that one sees, 

—the Levantine, the Greek, the Armeni- 

an; women and girls, dark, with profound 

eyes and empty faces, tightened into their 
smart dresses, walking slowly, cynical- 
ly, with their free, hard, roving eyes; 











CONSTANTINOPLE: 


young girls with superb hair and _ fine- 
ly cut mouths, and neat, small, firm 
figures; men with handsome, deceitful 
faces, odiously regular and lustrous; 
a slow, steady passing, uncomfortable 
and continuous. 

II] 

Stamboul, seen from the old bridge at 
evening, goes up like a mountain to the 
domes and lances of the Suleimanié. It 
lies with its feet in the water, like Ven- 
ice; out of the water rise brown masts 
and spars, with furled sails, the lines 
fitting together into exquisite patterns; 
and this great, dim, colored mass, in 
which certain dull reds, grays, and faint 
blues eateh the eve, harmonizes into a 
kind of various brown, like some rich 
veined wood. It is set, like Rome, on 
seven hills, each with its mosque, tower, 
or monumental ruin; at Seraglio Point 
it steps into the Sea of Marmora, at the 
mouth of the Bosporus, looking across 
at Asia; it stands between water and 
water, with the Sea of Marmora at its 
back, and the Golden Horn at its feet. 
Every conquest which has swept over it 
has left a ruin or a monument on its 
heights. Santa Sophia and the Mosque 
of Ahmed stand where the Hippodrome 
onee stood; the Burnt Column, its por- 
phyry eracked and hooped and darkened, 
stands, still upright, where Constantine 
set it; the broken aqueduct of Valens 
still stretches across the city to Eyoub; 
the Mosque of Suleiman and the Mosque 
of Mohammed crown the two hills where 
the two conquerors built them; and you 
ean follow the walls on the same track 
which Constantine followed when he 
planned the city which was to rule 
the East. 

The streets of Stamboul climb and 
zigzag; to walk in them is to crawl] like 
a maggot in rotting cheese. A tram 
runs along one winding road, distracting 
it with a little civilization. Away from 
the tram line, and even along part of 
it, Stamboul is Eastern; the Thousand 
and One Nights are not yet over. The 
Bazar lies in its midst, a centre of lei- 
surely and vehement life; around the 
Bazar there are streets of shops, in which 
men live and work according to their 
trades: I remember best the street of the 
shoemakers and the street of the workers 
in iron. Markets spread outwards and 
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downwards, and level with the quays 
there are more populous streets of shops, 
in which men make wooden and _ iron 
things for the ships, and elothes for those 
who come and go in the ships, and there 


‘is always a quayside bustle, smell, and 


filth; fieree men shouldering along, and 
sore dogs, and men with red searves 
round their heads sitting on stools, smok- 
ing cigarettes, and drinking coffee out of 
tiny cups. Through openings between 
the sheds and houses you can see ships 
being loaded, mended, and _ painted; 
caiques wait to take passengers across, 
and the passengers sit in the caiques 
with umbrellas over their heads. 

As you climb from either bridge and 
turn this way and that among side 
streets, you pass into silence and a dis- 
turbing emptiness of life. The houses 
are all blind, the doors fast, the windows 
grated over with wooden gratings which 
reach two-thirds up the window, above 
which an unwashed blind hangs awry. The 
houses are made of unpainted wood; they 
are flat, or the second story is set corner- 
wise on the first; and they are put to- 
gether like cupboards, often very neatly, 
sometimes with a little carving around 
the panels of the door. They are all 
made on much the same pattern, the door 
usually in the left-hand corner, the win- 
dows set with studied irregularity, each 
square or oblong; they have the air of 
dolls’ houses. No one seems to go in 
or out, not a blind quivers, not a glim- 
mer is seen through the wooden grating; 
rarely a sound comes through. Life is 
hidden away there secretly, at watch 
perhaps behind the grating; barred in, 
as if into a convent or a prison. Close 
to them, around a corner, or at their 
feet, life boils and bubbles; there is 
fierce color, gesture, though little noise, 
among people who walk and move grave- 
ly. As a stranger passes, all eyes turn on 
him, with that doubtful, not hostile, but 
ready to be hostile, look which I have 
come to know so well. 


IV 


Water flows through the city, purify- 
ing it; light floods it, making it over 
again hourly. It lies between the water 
and the sky, in a great, luxurious aban- 
donment to the light. Seen from the 
Bosporus at sunset, Stamboul rises like 
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a great cloud, silhouetted against pure 
gold, and no more substantial than a 
cloud; its edges are cut into a pattern 
of domes and minarets and cypresses, 
above luminous banks of cloud; it 
hangs there, lifted and burning, wholly 
a part of the sky. Around the point of 
the Seraglio there is pure sea, with sails 
and islands; on the right, naked from 
the sunset, the walls and square window- 
holes of Pera, rising up solidly out of 
the land. 

Sunrise, as I see it from the height of 
Pera, brings out all the colors of Stam- 
boul, like water washing over veined 
marble... The whole city, washed by the 
light, whitens and reddens; every win- 
dow grows distinct, and the balcony of 
every minaret. On the water the boats 
seem to crawl over steel-blue oil. A few 
thin spires of smoke rise slowly, form- 
ing into clouds of sombre fleece above 
the minarets. The light seems to draw 
a curtain back slowly over Kassim 
Pasha; below, the cypresses and half of 
the valley are still cold. 

Every morning I find a new aspect in 
the water of the Golden Horn, and in 
the walls and domes and minarets and 
eypresses of Stamboul, and along the 
bare desert line of the horizon, and in 
the green and brown of the valley and 
hillside from Kassim Pasha to the white 
sprinkled stones of the Jews’ cemetery 
and the sky. The cypresses below my 
windows, in the Little Field of the Dead, 
in whose midst I am living, have their 
different textures, as the light smooths 
them to velvet or sharpens the points 
of their branches. 

In the heat of the day, as I sit on a 
tomb in the Little Field of the Dead, I 
watch the winding dusty road, with the 
strings of horses and donkeys, carrying 
burdens across their backs, roped to- 
gether in long tinkling lines; men with 
burdens who sit down among the graves 
to smoke a cigarette; veiled women, who 
pass, shrouded from head to feet in their 
feredjés, like the dominoes of some play- 
ers in a masquerade. There is a dense, 
windless heat; not even the dust is alive 
enough to move. 

On a day of wind, crossing the bridge 
from Stamboul about sunset, all is 
changed. The water, darkened by the 


wind, heaves into little waves, the waves 
Vow. CVI.—No. 636.—108 
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of the sea, and the bridge rocks under 
one’s feet. Sailing-boats are anchored 
in the harbor; as the steamers go out and 
come in, the thick smoke from their fun- 
nels blackens the air. I watch the barges 
and their difficult passage under the 
bridge, the rush for the sails as they pass 
under; farther out, the small boats row- 
ing hard against the tide, the rushing 
six-oared caiques, the little leaning sails, 
the foam behind the steamers; the whole 
unquiet water, clouded sky, and the pale 
gold crescent above the minarets. Be- 
yond the bridge there is a sudden peace 
—still water, motionless shadows from 
the stacked masts against the shore; as 
I go on my way, Pera, rising like 
a mountain. 

At night, as I look from my windows 
over Kassim Pasha, I never tire of that 
dull, soft coloring, green and brown, in 
which the brown of roofs and walls is 
hardly more than a shading of the green 
of the trees. There is the lovely curve 
of the hollow, with its small, square, flat 
houses of wood; and above, a sharp line 
of blue-black cypresses on the spine of 
the hill; then the long desert plain, with 
its sandy road, shutting in the horizon. 
Mists thicken over the valley, and wipe 
out its colors before the lights begin to 
glimmer out of it. Below, under my 
windows, are the cypresses of the Little 
Field of the Dead, vast, motionless, dif- 
ferent every night. Last night each stood 
elear, tall, apart; to-night they huddle to- 
gether in the mist, and seem to shudder. 
The sunset was brief, and the water 
has grown dull, like slate. Stamboul 
fades to a level mass of smoky purple, 
out of which a few minarets rise black © 
against a gray sky with bands of orange 
fire. Last night, after a golden sunset, 
a fog of rusty iron came down, and hung 
poised over the jagged level of the hill. 
The whole mass of Stamboul was like 
black smoke; the water dim gray, a 
little flushed, and then like pure light, 
lucid, transparent, every ship and every 
boat sharply outlined in black on its sur- 
face; the boats seemed to crawl like flies 
on a lighted pane. 


V 
T was standing on the bridge one morn- 


ing, looking down into the water, ex- 
quisitely blue, in which the minnows 
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darted like little emerald snakes. Ca- 
iques slid past, almost as swiftly as the 


minnows; boats with tall brown masts,. 


all leaning one way, stood in order 
against the quay; the sunlight poured 
down softly, enveloping the land and 
water. I was saying to myself, in a kind 
of dreamy peace and contentment, How 
beautiful! when, looking down at my 
side, close to the parapet of the bridge, 
almost between me and the water, I saw 
a little girl lying on the ground; she had 
drawn up her skirt in order that she 
might show that one of her legs was 
severely injured. 

In that contrast all Constantinople is 
summed up; and it is that contrast, 
largely, which makes it so disturbing, al- 
luring, so violent and seductive at once 
in its appeal. It is, as the East is to the 
West, a kaleidoscope; but you must be 
prepared for the sudden shaking of the 
colors, and it will be well if you can look 
at the picture merely as a picture. Wher- 
ever you go you will hear the clank of a 
sword; an officer, a zaptié, passes you; 
everywhere there are soldiers prowling, 
and the soldier here is the scum of the 
streets, with a ragged uniform as his 
license to do as he pleases. There are 
soldiers on guard at every strect cor- 
ner, and outside every public building, 
in their sentry- boxes of rotten wood, 
propped up on stones. The man who 
stops by your side, as you look over the 
side of the bridge, may be a spy; the 
merchant from whom you buy in the 
bazar may be told by the police that he 
is not to sell you books or manuscripts. 
One day I saw that a part of the para- 


' pet of the bridge had gone; a rope 


was tied across in its place, and peo- 
ple were looking curiously down into 
the water. Next day the parapet was 
in its place again. I asked what had 
happened. The parapet had given way, 
fifteen or twenty people had gone over. 
“Were they drowned?” TI asked. I was 
told not to inquire. The bridge, it was 
known, wanted mending; no one would 
mend it; an accident was a kind of 
natural criticism; nothing must be said 
about it. 

Almost every morning I pass the Sub- 
lime Porte. It is a covered doorway of 
wood and stucco, with a frieze of green 
lettering, to which the pigeons ‘often 


add a living frieze with their smooth 
bodies. Dust and stones are heaped about 
the Sublime Porte; grass grows between 
the stones of the court-yard, which rises 
inside like a mound, paved with cobbles. 
A fortune - telling woman squats in an 
angle of the pavement opposite, a ne- 
gress, with her beads and charms laid 
out on a little carpet; the black face 
thrusts forward out of a veil tightened 
about it. 

One morning, not far from the Sub- 
lime Porte, I met a company of gypsies. 
Pots and pans, bedding, all their goods, 
were piled on the backs of donkeys; a 
black chicken was tied on the top. 

Just afterwards, near Santa Sophia, 
I met two Kurds, with red handkerchiefs 
about their heads, and red girdles, who 
dragged two big bears after them at the 
end of long ropes. They had long poles 
in their hands, and two tambourines, on 
which they beat. The bears shuffled un- 
easily through the midst of the dogs, 
turning nervously at every bark. They 
had none of that strange aloofness which 
I noticed in the three camels, roped to- 
gether, which passed me the other day 
in one of the streets of Pera. The dogs 
barked frantically around them, but the 
yellow beasts, with their craning necks 
and flat snakes’-heads, lounged on indif- 
ferently, putting down their large soft- 
padded feet with a delicate choice of 
the road. 

And the dogs, who are, in a sense, the 
masters here, have lost the sense of hu- 
man relationship. Kindness restores it to 
them; surprise quickens their gratitude. 
For the most part they are left alone, 
and they have made laws for themselves, 
and taken up their own quarters. They 
live hardly better than the beggars; they 
are diseased from birth, and they lie 
in the streets, as the beggars lie in the 
streets, with all their sores, sometimes 
pitied a little, foul, pitiable things. With 
night they waken into some hideous un- 
easiness; and their howling, as it comes 
up through a silence only broken by the 
tapping of the bekjé’s iron staff, is like 
a sound of loud wind or water far off, 
waxing and waning, continually going 
on, and at times, as it comes across the 
water from Stamboul, like a sound of 
strings scraped and plucked savagely by 
an orchestra of stringed instruments. 











The Woman of the People 


VAN 


BY MRS. JOHN 


ORE than half the people in the 
world are laborers. They have no 
money; they would starve if they 

did not work. Psychologically, they are 
practically and morally unknown to those 
of us who do not toil with our hands for 
a living. It is not during a brief visit 
to a tenement-house, it is not in a mo- 
ment’s outburst of generosity, it is not 
at a charity meeting, of a working-girl’s 
club, however close may be the intercourse 
on these oceasions, that the laborer’s point 
of view can be realized, that the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of his position 
are made clear to his friends of fortune. 
To know something of these advan- 
tages and these disadvantages it is neces- 
sary to experience them. This for part 
of a winter and all of one spring I did, 
and if the notes which follow have any 
value it is because the truth in them was 
taken at its source. I lived, suffered, ex- 
isted, as a factory girl; I shared in full 
her obligations, persisting in the effort 
until the first monstrous physical fatigue 
had subsided, until the first indiscrim- 
inate pity had ceased to be blinding, until 
I as one of them could judge my com- 
panions as individuals. 

The observations I was able to make, 
the conclusions I draw, however incom- 
plete, are offered here as a document pre- 
pared by probably the only woman of 
education who has stayed for so long a 
time as a laborer among laborers. 


The working-women of the people in 
America I divide into four categories, con- 
sidering in turn the problems of each and 
the cireumstances that have determined 
their position. These four categories are 
the servant, the charwoman, the woman 
of a generation ago, and the factory girl. 
Generally speaking, the industrial aristo- 
crat is the factory girl; the older woman 
has a réle in the home only; and the 
units of a second order are the char- 
woman and the servant. 


VORST 


Since time immemorial it has been a 
tradition that certain things should not 
be given in exchange for money: honor, 
for example, virtue, hospitality, and lib- 
erty. The social grade of the servant 
is determined by the sacrifice of this 
last - mentioned privilege — she has sold 
her liberty. 

When I first arrived in the Western 
city where my career as factory girl 
began, I was offered a place as servant. 
I could live in a comfortable home, have 
a room to myself, be materially protect- 
ed, and receive for services rendered in 
the household fourteen dollars a month. 
At the factory, where I decided to apply, 
I could make from the first only seventy 
cents a day; my board, lodging, car fare, 
and washing amounted to fifteen dollars 
and forty cents a months the balance left 
in my pocket at the end of thirty days 
was five dollars and sixty cents, instead 
of fourteen dollars. During the first 
week of prostrating fatigue, when it 
seemed as though, for lack of physical 
foree, the whole experiment must prove a 
failure, I grew to look upon the situation 
of a servant in a well-disposed family 
as the most luxurious and desirable a 
working-woman could hold. To be pro- 
vided for, to have a bed with sheets, 
clean food, and the possibility of sit- 
ting down occasionally, would, it seemed 
to me, more than compensate for attend- 
ant conveniences. 

My chance came before long to prove 
the relative bitterness of moral and 
physical suffering. I was one day sent 
as scullery- maid to the factory kitch- 
en; I had a free hot dinner in addi- 
tion to my pay; I was through work at 
five instead of six; instead of being ten 
hours on my feet, I could sit or stand or 
move about as I pleased. But the nature 
of the occupation provided put me, in my 
own estimation, on an inferior grade. In 
the factory rooms we were busy for an 
who would become 


anonymous master, 
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possessor of the objects our hands were 
fashioning, the new, clean things we were 
helping to create, and which, once finish- 
ed, would pass from us never to return 
again. 

In the kitchen I was occupied with 
humanity’s débris. When I arrived in 
the morning there were over a _ thou- 
sand dishes clean on the closet shelves. 
By one o’clock they were all dirtied. The 
superior employees had eaten or drunk 
and left their slops and scraps for us to 
dispose of. Among these superior em- 
ployees there was not one who would 
do the work we were doing, whereas we 
would have taken their places gladly had 
we been capable of it. We washed and 
wiped their thousand dishes and set 
them away to be dirtied again the fol- 
lowing day. 

From my own experience as a kitchen- 
maid, I resume in a word my conclusions 
regarding the servant class. In America, 
where freedom is any man’s to claim, the 
servant must of necessity be an inferior 
human being. Added to the futile na- 
ture of the servant’s duties, there is a 
complete sacrifice of independence to 
which only the inferior will submit. 
No law regulates the number of hours a 
servant shall work; the will of a master 
passes before any requirements for exist- 
ence as an individual. The servant be- 
longs in the category with those who have 
abandoned or who ignore an ideal,’ who 
prefer relative material ease to relative 
moral freedom. 

The second category, the woman who 
is neither a servant nor a factory girl, is 
in an altogether different plane. Whether 
she be a day scrubber, a washer and iron- 
er, or a sweat-shop-hand, her point of de- 
parture is an ideal of some sort: she 
is working for a child, for a sick or 
good -for-nothing husband, some one 
weaker than she is who depends on her; 
she is working for a home, for the feeling 
of dignity she could not define, but which 
comes with liberty; the chance to offer 
hospitality to a neighbor, the owning of 
a door which she ean shut upon what 
she calls her “own,” if it be only misery 
and destitution. She could make more 
as a servant, but she would not live 
“ out ”--out of her home,—she would not 
abandon the blue, shrivelled baby nor the 
drunken husband, because they are her 


share of ideal in the world. They are all 
she knows of heart’s content. 

There is no place for justice in our 
judgments of this woman of the people; it 
is compassion she awakens, merey and 
tenderness; her lot is hard enough to mer- 
it all the charity we can afford to offer. 
No slightest effort is lost, I am convinced, 
after what I have seen, which brings her 
even for a moment a glimpse of beauty 
and ease. How many restless society 
women would find consolation for their 
troubles if they knew the joy and hubbub 
in a tenement over a few flowers brought 
in by a lady from outside. “ When 
you’ve got somethin’ pretty to look at,” 
one of these tenement women said to me, 
“vou feels much more like working.” 

The third category in the division I 
make, the older women, the mothers 
of grown families, have some of the 
charm that reminiscence lends to ev- 
erything. They are already far enough 
in the past, sufficiently a part of con- 
ditions that can never be reproduced, 
to have about them the touch of ro- 
mance in which the imagination en- 
velops ali our yesterdays. The differ- 
ences between this type of woman and 
the working- girl of to-day are deter- 
mined wholly by the invention of ma- 
chinery. The starting of the factories in 
America created multiple tasks not re- 
quiring the strength or judgment of a 
man, needing no technical training, and 
providing fair wages for services ren- 
dered. At the same time the machines 
turned out so cheaply the materials it had 
been woman’s work to prepare at home, 
that it was no longer an economy for her 
to be a producer; she was without occu- 
pation at the moment when the factories 
opened to her the chances of becoming 
a wage-earner. She embraced the chance, 
not only in the cases where it was neces- 
sary for her to make money, but in every 
case where her American energy rendered 
unbearable idleness in the parental house- 
hold which sheltered her, but where she 
found no outlet for her forces. It is the 
revolution of conditions by machinery 
which has made the breach between gen- 
erations, which has taken the women 
from their homes, denaturalized the na- 
ture of their occupations, unsettled them 
in their destiny as women. The older 
woman should be studied. She is the 
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friendly companion of man, his con- 
solation; the younger woman is his rival, 
his torment. 

I met, in the divers places where I 
boarded as a factory hand, a _ great 
many old couples. There existed be- 
tween them invariably the sort of un- 
derstanding which can ‘arise only when 
the woman in marriage identifies her- 
self with the home, accepts the protec- 
tion of the man, materially and moral- 
ly, and offers in return the devotion, 
the tenderness, that is recompense 
enough. To be happy is to be in harmony 
with one’s destiny. The older woman I 
speak of, and her contemporaries, I found 
always in harmony with their destinies. 
The factory girl, who is not actually 
obliged to work from necessity, I found 
in discord with what fate willed every 
woman to be,—that is, an economic de- 
pendent, the physical inferior of man, 
a wife, a mother. 

In our class, where brute force counts 
for nothing, it may seem reasonable to 
talk about the equality of man and 
woman; but when you work side by side 
in the factories with men and women, 
the crude truth about the woman ques- 
tion manifests itself. According to the 
feminist’s idea freedom for a woman 
means the chance to do what men do. 
Given this chance to come in direct 
competition with man, let us suppose she 
takes advantage of it in the mechanical 
industries. An effort sustained, as man 
sustains it, in the employments of a man 
at a factory would, except perhaps in an 
exceptional case which proves the rule, 
result in exhaustion and death. 

It is the woman’s own physical inferi- 
ority which places this restraint upon her 
freedom of choice. There remain open to 
her innumerable tasks which can be accom- 
plished by young boys, young girls, and 
in some cases by children. She is placed 
with those members of the race whose 
natural weakness demands at least partial 
protection. No assuming of responsibil- 
ities, no demonstration of ability on her 
part, can emancipate her from this level 
to which her physical make-up has irre- 
vocably relegated her. The boy, as soon 
as he is strong enough, abandons this 
group,and goes into a class with men who 
are better paid because they have more 
force than women. And in mechanical 


labor it is force that counts: certain 
enterprises will not employ even men 
over forty years old, or those who cannot 
pass a physical examination. 

Thus we are obliged to admit that 
women, even those accustomed to a 
primitive exercise of their strength, must, 
for physical reasons, rank among the 
partially protected members of society: 
must, so long as they compete with men, 
form a second order of the industrial unit. 
And the same protection without which 
the child, the boy, and the woman would 
perish in the struggle, inevitably takes 
from them their independence as a class. 

Now, a second condition, peculiar to 
America, complicates still further the 
problem for-the woman. There is with 
us a class unlike any other in any coun- 
try—a, so to speak, leisure class among 
the poor—a leisure class of women only. 
The material prosperity of the country 
is such that the laboring fathers can 
often afford to support their daughters 
wholly or in_ part. These daugh- 
ters, owing to the reasons we have 
given above, find insufficient occupation 
to keep them contented at home. The 
parental purse does not provide enough 
for them to indulge certain tastes they 
have for dress and amusement. There 
is a slight distance placed between mother 
and daughter by the superior education 
of the latter. She knows that the justice 
of American society accords to any 
woman the position she is able to attain. 
These things she turns over and over in 
her brain; she feels that an opportunity 
alone is lacking for her to be something 
more than a farmer’s daughter or a 
laborer’s daughter; she longs to be 
free to express herself, to be surrounded 
by what represents her sentiments bet- 
ter than the homely interior where she 
was brought up; she wants independence 
in choosing friends that will be more “ her 
sort ” than the plain people who come to 
see her parents. Little by little, with- 
out any one of these reasons having for- 
mulated itself in her mind, she makes 
the decision to leave home, to go into a 
factory, to supplement a home allowance, 
perhaps even to earn by herself enough 
to make a life of her own according to 
her aspirations and understanding. 

It is the factory which to-day engulfs 
the vast number of girls in the position 
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I describe. There they find employment, 
contemporaries of both sexes with inter- 
ests like to their own; and in order to 
have these, and for lack of something 
better to do, they become slaves to me- 
chanical labor, to the brutalizing work 
whieh can be done by the hands without 
the co-operation of the intelligence, work 
which aims to bear as little mark as pos- 
sible of the person who does it. When 
the one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
six dozen shirts we turned out every week 
at the knitting-mills were done, the only 
gray garments that bore any individuality 
and trace of the human were those which 
the beginners had treated according to 
their own interpretation of how a shirt 
should be finished. They lay in a heap 
by themselves, waiting Monday morning, 
to be begun over again, and over, until 
they should look as though a machine had 
made them. 

The factory girl of the type I name 
here is her own worst enemy; she is 
sacrificing herself, she is sacrificing the 
woman who works for bread, she is sacri- 
ficing the home and all that goes with it, 
she is sacrificing her womanhood, she is 
an enemy to society. 

At the house where I boarded in West- 
ern New York there were eight girls. They 
had a wide circle of acquaintances who 
came often to see them, and we all par- 
ticipated in the socials and village festiv- 
ities. Not one of the girls whom’ I 
met was working from absolute necessity. 
They paid their own board, to be sure, 
but this amounted to only to two dollars 
and seventy-five cents a week; three dol- 
lars with washing; and the least any one 
made was five dollars and forty cents in 
six days. The girl who taught me made 
forty-two dollars a month, and she “ lived 
home.” They had no obligations to meet 
when their own daily expenses were 
eovered; the balance of their earnings 
they could dispose of as they wished; 
they received from their parents presents 
of all kinds, varying in value from a gold 
watch and chain to a chocolate cake. 

However, among the thousand hands at 
the mill, there was one group of women 
who labored for their daily bread. Any 
casual visitor could have seen at a glance 
that they belonged in a category apart. 
They were all over thirty; some were fifty 
and white-haired. In the factory they 


had as their work the most ungracious, 
the least paid of all the fifteen operations 
through which a shirt must pass from 
start to finish. To make one dollar they 
must inspect two hundred dozen garments. 
My own comrades worked gayly, hurrying 
or taking their ease as pleasure or the de- 
sire for extra pin-money allured them 
from one hour to another. 

The breadwinners were goaded: they 
had the look of those whom life has showed 
only its grave side; the harassed expres- 
sion of those whose needs, together with 
the needs of those dependent on them, 
accumulate faster than they can be met; 
the resigned attitude of those who have 
long ago proved that, struggle as they may, 
they will only in the end wear themselves 
out against the iron barrier which poverty 
and inability create. Their very anxie- 
ties, their insufficient nourishment, ill-dis- 
pose them for work; their age and its in- 
cumbent responsibilities are depressing. 
If, at forty, they have a position in the 
factory, it is evidently either because 
they have no one to support them or be- 
cause they must support others. Their 
rivals in the factory are of their owti 
sex—girls whose very independence and 
youth make them desirable, whose ma- 
terial well-being gives them energy and 
courage. It is a case of the amateur’s 
yacht, on pleasure bent, taking all the 
wind with her full free sails from the 
tiny freight-ship struggling to make for 
port. If we could induce the pleasure- 
boat to change its course, the smaller 
vessel would gain a wonderful headway. 

Through circumstances, through the 
rapid change in conditions, through the 
possibilities offered by machine labor for 
earning “ good money ” without knowing 
a trade, we have a native type created, a 
woman who-would rather eat cake all by 
herself than share a piece of bread with 
her family,—a déclassé whose tastes for 
luxury isolate her from her fellow-beings ; 
a hybrid. It is direetion only that she 
needs; the very faults that make her an 
egoist would become qualities if properly 
applied; the desire to progress, the wish 
to be something better than her parents, 
which now take the form of vanity, 
would be a power when coupled with the 
energy and adaptability she shows; and 
the restlessness that torments her be- 
cause she is out of harmony with her 

















destiny becomes, when we see it given a 
proper outlet, the strength of the Amer- 
ican nation. 

For all of us whom the happiness of 
this unknown class, the poor, may con- 
cern, there is work to undertake. 

Among the women of the people in 
the factories, we have, on one side, 
the breadwinner; on the other, the girl 
who works for freedom and fine clothes. 
They do not pull together; they must be 
separated before the younger of the team 
has crushed the older. The woman who 
labors for her daily bread must be in a 
class among women who are working 
with the same austerity of purpose; and 
the young native American girl must 
be promoted, through her own effort and 
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ours, to a superior level of industry, where 
not only she will cease to be a rival of 
man to her own detriment, and of woman 
to the detriment of her sex, but where 
she will supplant mechanical activity 
devoid of thought by hand-work which 
requires the co-operation of mind and 
taste. We must make, with this ready 
material, a class of industrial art workers, 
who will raise the esthetic standard of 
the country, leave free the breadwinners 
on a footing of equality, and who them- 
selves will revert to the duties of woman- 
hood, wifehood, motherhood, when they 
consent to take up work which can 
be accomplished in the home, which does 
not demand physical strength, and which 
could not be done by men. 


© Summer Moon 


BY ARTHUR 


O mournful golden 





STRINGER 


MOURNFUL golden summer Moon, 
Where are the nights that thou hast known? 


Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn ? 


Once pale Acantha’s pensive tune, 
So long ago, to thee was blown; 


summer Moon! 


And Hero, sorrowing all too soon, 


To thee her passion once did moan; 


Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn? 


Once Sappho some dear night in June 


Sang all her love to thee alone, 


O mournful golden summer Moon! 





And once did sea-born Venus swoon 
In tender love O times unknown! 
Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn ? 


But gone is each sad kisses’ boon; 


And all those lips—are now as stone! 


Where are Love’s vanished roses strewn, 
O mournful golden summer Moon? 
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Torre Ananias 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


APTAIN BUCKINGHAM was 

led to tell this story of the Tower 

of Ananias by the contemplation 
of the lighthouse that stands on the 
southern bluffs of that island not far 
from the entrance of Long Island Sound. 
In front ran past the isleless length of 
the Atlantic. The telegraph-wires of 
the signal-station hummed in the sea- 
wind overhead: 


I 


There’s a long promontory, he said, 
that the coasters see on the west coast 
of South America near the Line, with a 
square white tower on a bit of high rock 
at the head of it. The promontory is 
called Mituas, and the point Punta Ana- 
nias; it may be because some one ran 
aground on the sand-bar off the end and 
thought it deceitful. And some people 
say the tower was built as an outlook 
against pirates long ago; but I judge the 
facts are everybody has forgotten who 
built it or what he did it for. It’s a light- 
house now. If a man doesn’t mind a 
curve in his view and a few pin-head 
islands, there’s nothing particular to in- 
terrupt his view half round the world. 
The Andes make a jagged line on the 
east, and ten of them are volcanoes. 
These snow mountains and two or three 
ocean currents got together and arranged 
it with the equator that one part of 
the year should be a good deal like an- 
other, and all the months behave respect- 
fully, and the Tower of Ananias have a 
breeze. It’s a spectacular position with 
a picked climate. 

When I was about twenty I was some 
reckless and generally cheerful. I was 
on a trader round the Horn, and I fell 
sick of the scurvy. It’s a disease not so 
common now, but it used to act as if 
all the bad salt pork you’d eaten were 
coming out through the skin, till you 
looked like a Stilton cheese, and what 
you wanted was to be fed on vegetables 


and put ashore so as to get the bilge- 
water dried out. Probably that wouldn’t 
be possible, and you’d be sewed up in 
canvas, and resemble an exclamation 
point, and be dropped overboard to punc- 
tuate the end of the story. There were 
two men dropped over that way coming 
up the coast, and when we sighted Punta 
Ananias I told the Captain he’d have 
another burial. 

Those were rough days at sea. I’ve 
seen Captain Rickhart hit a man so he 
slid ten feet after he struck the deck; 
and yet Rickhart was a decent man. He 
says, “I ain’t no fancy for that,” and 
takes a look at me. “ You won’t last to 
Panama.” I thought he was just giving 
his eandid opinion. I didn’t suppose 
he’d haul in, for only four of us were 
down, and two of them were not bad; 
only one, named Craney, was bad. But 
the thing must have been on Rickhart’s 
nerves, for he anchored overnight and 
sent Craney and me to the lighthouse 
in a boat, and said the mate was to buy 
what truck he could see, and I was to be 
knocked on the head by the Dago in the 
lighthouse, whoever he was, for the sake 
of my kit and because I was a _ nui- 
sance. That was very decent of him, 
and it’s how I came to know the Tower 
of Ananias. 

Then we got under the lee of the 
tower, and saw the keeper stalking down 
the rocks, a tall, lean man, with a long 
mustache and narrow gray beard, black 
cloak and black sombrero. I heard 
Craney say, “ Here’s the King of Cas- 
tile coming to Buck’s funeral. Blamed 
if he ain’t a whole hearse!” and I felt 
more cheerful. 

“Without doubt,” said the keeper, 
grave, deep, and solemn, being asked about 
the fruit; and regarding sick boarders, 
he broke out: sharply: “Since when has 
my house— I ask your pardon; you are 
strange tome. No more. The gentlemen 
will do me the honor to be my guests.” 
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Nobody appeared to have anything to 
say to that, but he looked too lean to 
recommend his beard. His Spanish was 
not the kind I was used to. It was 
neither West Coast nor 
Mexican. I judge it was 
just Spanish. 

So they left us in ecan- 
vas haminocks in the Tow 
er of Ananias. It was 
three stories high, the top 
story open seaward with 
its lantern and tin re- 
flectors. The darkness 
came as its habit is in 
the tronics, a blaze of color 
in the west, then the dark 
like a lamp blown out. | 
could see the stars through 
the square seaward win- 
dows of the tower, and 
heard the keeper go softly 
up the stairs, and I went 
to sleep with a banana in 
one hand and an orange 
in the other, limp and 
contented. When morn- 
ing came, and I pulled 
myself up weakly to look 
through the square win- 
dow, and saw the old ship 
making sail, it occurred 
to me I was pretty young 
and some sick, with no 
money to speak of and far 
from home. I rubbed my 
eyes and looked around. 

The door and the stair- 
way filled one side of the 
room. There were two 
wooden benches and a pile 
of earthen and tin ware 
on one of them. The 
hammocks hung between 
the windows, and in one 
of them lay Jock Craney, 
looking something like 
mouldy cheese; he had 
yellow hair naturally, and 
eyebrows and complexion 
the same, and he was some 
spotted at the time. His 
face was of a melancholy cast, which was 
deceitful, for enterprise and hopefulness 
were his nature. His mind kept him rest- 
less. He was on his way to California for 
the gold-mining, and Ananias was no more 
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in his programme than in mine. But he 
was equally broke, only he talked better 
Mexican Spanish. Beyond the door was 
a banana-tree with ten-foot leaves, and a 


‘HERE'S THE KING OF CASTILE” 


little black monkey loping round under 
it sort of indifferent. Beyond the tree 
came the thick woods, with black caves 
opening in spots between the trunks and 
leaves. A woman came out of it with a 
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basket on her head, up the path to the 
tower. The monkey yelped and went up 
the banana-tree. “ Dios!” she cried, at 
the door, and put down the basket and 
ran. The keeper came down the stone 


THE KEEPER RAN SILENTLY AFTER 


stairs and ran silently after her. The 
little black monkey dropped from his tree 
and loped after the keeper, and the forest 
swallowed them all. A_ sea-breeze was 
blowing into the tower, and below I could 
hear the long surf pound and splash. 
Jock Craney slept as innocent as if he’d 
been fresh cheese, and I felt more cheer- 
ful than ever. 

But when the keeper came back with 





the woman, who appeared to be a seared 
Indian and screeched some, he remarked 
that her name was Juliaca, and she 
would see to our comfort, but otherwise 
had no culture! Craney woke up and 
took a non-commit- 
tal look at things. 

“ij have already,” 
the keeper said, sol- 
emnly, “the advan- 
tage of your honor- 
able names. My own 
is Gaspero Raphael 
de Avila y Mituas.” 
He so stated it and 
went up the stairs. 
Craney dropped one 
leg out of his ham- 
mock, and he says, 
very thoughtful: 

“Well, I always 
had hard luck. Pa’s 
name was Injury, 
and ma’s_ Misfor- 
tune. They named 
me Jock and chucked 
me.” Juliaeca knock- 
ed her head on the 
floor and screeched, 
but at that time I 
didn’t see what for. 
She appeared to 
think the keeper was 
displeased. 

It was a bit mo- 
notonous lying in 
the tower, seeing 
only now and then 
the black - cloaked 
keeper, stiff, silent, 
solemnly polite. By- 
and-by we began to 
crawl out and lie in 
the seaward shadow, 
HER and sometimes un- 

der the banana-tree, 

where the little black 
monkey loped around very melancholy. 
But we grew better after a week. Juliacs 
gossiped, and told us the keeper was a 
magician, master of winds, and probably 
the bestower of rain and sunshine. Cer- 
tainly his light in the tower was con- 
nected underground with one of the vol- 
canoes, so that he could tap different grades 
of earthquakes, graded as “ motors, trem- 
bloritos, and tremblors,” according to size. 
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“For, see!” she whispered, “at night 
there is the red smoke of the mountain 

all night. There is the light in the 
tower—all night. There is Himself in 
the tower—all night—all day. He speaks 
not. Is it not so? The ground shivers. 
He says nothing. He does the great 
Ah-h-h! The magic!” 

Craney grew so well and restless that 
he began strolling, and finally went down 
the path that Juliaca came by; for she 
said there was a village, and, beyond, other 
villages and cocoa plantations, fishermen 


mag ic. 


along the shore, many people, though 
only footpaths ran through the woods. 
Juliaca’s gossip lacked variety, and the 
little black monkey took no interest in 
me at all. It appeared to me things were 
unnaturally dull. I went to the tower 
and called. The keeper answered, and I 
went up and hoped I wasn’t in his way. 
The middle story was like the one below, 
except for a table, chair, bed, and a few 
plain articles. 

“On the contrary, sir,” he said, “if 
you will do me the honor to precede,” 
and motioned to the stair leading to the 
lantern story, which was roofed, but open 
on all sides, and along the seaward wall 
was a stone bench. 


II 


Now and then, as a man lives along, 
something or some one comes and gives 
him a new notion of things. At first it 
surprises him, then he thinks there might 
be something in it, then maybe he gets 
so waterlogged and cosmopolitan as to 
admit an oyster’s notion of things might 
be as reasonable as his. But as near as 
I could come to it, the keeper was a 
Spaniard of a run-down family,—at least 
one branch of it was run down to him. 
It was old and uncommonly proud, and 
had different kinds of decorative names. 
It began with being legendary; then it 
seemed to have a deal of trouble with 
the Moors, and got rich with the results 
of trouble; then it owned some of this 
section of the New World, including 
twenty or thirty thousand natives in the 
property. That was the story of the 
family. But what they had they spent 
or lost or had confiscated, till there was 
nothing much but the story. Now here’s 
what surprised me. For his race, and the 
thought of it, was in his bones, same as 


the sea is in mine, and maybe more. For 
instance, it seems to me I’m a good deal 
more to the point than my ancestors, on 
account of being alive. I don’t much 
know who they were. I’m a _ separate 
island, with maybe a few other islands 
close by, continental connections with old 
times sort of submerged. 

That’s the average American way of 
looking at it, and he wants to be a credit 
to himself. But the keeper’s notion was 
to be a credit to all the grandfathers 
he could find between the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire and the Conquest of Peru. 
Those of the last hundred years or so he 
wasn’t so particular about, but if they’d 
been dead long enough he’d do anything 
on earth to satisfy them. I didn’t seem 
to surround the idea so as to find it 
reasonable, but I got so far as to see it 
was a large order, that somehow there was 
a kind of handsomeness in it. 

For a while he listened to my gabbling 
and said nothing. Then he began and 
went off like a bottle of beer that’s been 
corked overlong. From what he said, I 
gathered the facts just stated. “The 
stream goes dry,” he said slowly at last. 
“Therefore I came from Spain. What 
do I know of the new laws of the colo- 
nists, their republic? These lands are to 
my race in me, from the point to the 
bay, and north twenty leagues; so runs 
the charter; so witnesses my name, 
Mituas, given and decreed by Charles, 
the king and emperor, to Juan de Avila y 
Mituas, the friend of Francisco Pizarro, 
who was an upstart indeed, but a valiant 
man. They say to me: ‘ There is a light- 
house on Punta Ananias. For the keep- 
ing of the light is paid this much. Sir, 
be pleased in this manner to occupy your 
estate.” What do I care for their mock- 
ery? Is the buzz of these insects heard 
in Spain? Good, then! I wait for my 
end. But to hear an Avila mocked at in 
Spain I could not endure. You do not 
understand. It is natural. You were so 
kind as to tell me of your life—believe 
me, a most interesting account,—a cour- 
tesy which has tempted me to fatigue you 
in this manner.” 

I thought his yarn a sight more inter- 
esting than mine, and said so, and he 
looked sort of blank, as if he didn’t see 
how you could get the stories of an 
Avila and a Yankee seaman near enough 


——— 


——. 
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together to compare them, any more than 
you could compare a dozen egys with a 
parallel of latitude. But his good man- 
ners stayed by him. He said he appreci- 
ated my saying so, and then was silent, 
sitting on his end of the stone bench 
and looking grimly at the sea. 

The fact is, so long as a man thinks a 
heap more of something besides himself 
than he does of himself, there’s a good 
deal of latitude as to what that thing is. 
Maybe it’s his children and the folks 
that are coming after him; maybe the 
folks that went before him; maybe it’s 
his country, or a picture he’s painting, 
or a machine he has invented, or a ship 
and the folks aboard he’s responsible for, 
or the copper image of one of his gods. 
So long as he stands to stake his life 
on it, I don’t know as I’m prepared to 
sniff at him. 

“Well,” I said, finally, “ I’ve got noth- 
ing to speak of—no money, no relations, 
but I'd hate to give up the idea of seeing 
Long Island Sound again, and the town 
of Guilford.” 

“Your hope is a possession most excel- 
lent,” he answered, very quiet. “TI shall 
not see again my Madrid, nor those vine- 
yards of Arragon.” By-and-by, as the 
keeper seemed too melancholy to be so- 
ciable, IT went back to the banana-tree. 
Juliaca came and went. She said Craney 
had gone inland. He didn’t come back 
that night, and not till the late afternoon 
of the next day. Then he came out of 
the black woods, strolling along, and sat 
down under the banana-tree, and acted 
as if he had something on his mind. 
The black monkey sat there too, and 
acted as if he had something on his mind. 
I told Craney about the keeper, and laid 
out my theory about his having a hand- 
some point of view, but one that needed 
property to keep cheerful with. Craney 
was thoughtful. 

“TI-m! property! Buck,” he says at 
last, “this is the remarkablest com- 
munity I ever got to. I guess the old 
man told you right so far as he knew. 
[I guess he applied for four hundred 
square miles of ancestral estate and they 
told him he could have the lighthouse 
job. That’s right. But see here. He 
don’t really know what his job is. Light- 
house-keeper! My galluses and garters! 
he’s the tin god of ten or fifteen thou- 


sand Injuns and half-breeds. Ive been 
holding camp-meetings with them. 
Why, he’s sitting on a liquid gold mine 
that’s aching to run. Well, I'll tell you. 
I went from here to Juliaea’s village, 
it’s on the shore, and some of those are 
fishermen, and I talked with them. 
Then I got a donkey and rode over by 
plantations where they raise cocoa, which 
appears to be a red cucumber full of 
beans, and growing on an _ apple-tree. 
They dry it and take it in boat-loads up 
a bay about forty miles, and get from 
five cents a pound upwards. I talked 
with them. Then I met an old priest, 
who was fat and slow, a good-hearted 
man, but uncommon peaceable. I went 
n a sail-boat with him ’way up the coast 
to his house, and spent the night. He said 
the Injuns of this neighborhood were 
more’n half heathen in their minds, but 
he was too old and settled down now, and 
couldn’t help it. It didn’t appear to 
trouble him much. He wondered if 
Sefior de Avila knew he was that grue- 
some and popular, and then he mooned 
along, talking sort of wandering and 
peaceable, till near midnight. The Injuns 
don’t think his credit with the gods and 
the elements amounts to much, anyway. 
This morning I crossed to the north shore 
and saw more villages and plantations, 
and came back to Juliaea’s village in a 
sort of catamaran rigged with a sprit- 
sail. Buck, this is a business opening, 
and when it comes to business I’m right 
there. And look here. The old man’s 
notions, as he put ’em to you, are a good 
thing. I didn’t know how he’d take it, 
but I guess we ean fix it. You see, this 
section—Padre Filippo says it used to 
belong to that family more or less, but 
the titles were called off when the country 
set up for itself, and whether they’d col- 
lected rent up to that time he didn’t 
know. He thought they hadn’t regular 
or much. But the section’s grown pretty 
well-to-do lately on account of the cocoa 
trade, and I gather what the Injuns pay 
on it now is about ordinary taxes. 

“ Now, if the Injuns pay the old man a 
sort of blackmail to get him to moderate 
his earthquakes, and he ealls it his 
proper rents, why, I say, a rose by any 
other name ’ll smell as sweet, supposing 
the commission for collecting is the same. 
That’s the idea. All he’s got to do is to 











CRANEY ATTACKED THE SUBJECT LIKE 


stay in his tower, or naturally look like 
a cross between the devil and a prophet 


when he does show himself, same as 
usual, and leave us to work his trib- 
ute. It’s pretty much what his tenth 
grandfather did. I guess it “ll be most- 


The shed where 
the old man keeps his oil will do for 
a warehouse.” 
I says, “ What’s all this, anyway ?” 
“Qh,” he says, easily, “ 


ly dried cocoa beans. 


you'll see it’s 
reasonable by-and-by. Why not? Why, 
Buck, the begun already. 
Some of the stuff is coming in to-mor- 
row. Buck, you’ve no notion how they 
eottoned to the idea. 


campaign’s 


I says to ’em this 


way. ‘Course,’ I says, ‘I’m a stranger, 
but it stands ,to reason the Don won’t 
shake anybody out of bed nights that 


does his best to please him. Sure, he’d 
reasonable. Sut here lived 
the little end of this country now going 
on ten years, and what have you done? 
Nothing! Here he’s been switehing fire 
back and forth from the Andes, corking 
up one voleano and letting out another, 
and yet he ain’t split a single plantation 


he he’s on 


A 





DRUMMER SELLING A BILL OF GOODS 


into ribbons so far. Has he, now? No. 
Well, ain’t it astonishing? Why, he 
must have this whole territory riddled 


with pipe connections. Boys, | don’t see 
how you ean be so reckless,’ I says, ‘ and 
ungrateful. How long you expect 
him to look out for folks that don’t ap- 
pear to care whether they blow up or 
not? First vou know, he’ll get disgusted 
and turn the whole section into cinders. 
He must have been mighty cautious as 
it Shook you up a little now and 
then. Nothing to what he’s liable to do. 
Suffering saints!’ I ‘ean’t you 
take a hint? What do you suppose he 
means when the ground wrinkles under 
your feet? Do you want him to pitch 
you all into the sea before you get his 
idea? They said, they’d thought of that 
before. Fact they surprised me. I 
think they must have ancestral 
ideas of their own, so it comes natural to 
‘em to pay for their weather. Tell ’em 
they’ve got to bribe an earthquake, and 
they say, ‘ All Queer, ain’t it? 
‘Well,’ I what T’ll do. 
rll Don.’ Buck, 


do 


is. 


says, 


1s, 


some 


right.’ 
‘ tell 


with 


says, 


it 


you 
the 


arrange 
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vou’ve no notion how they cottoned to the 
idea, they’re that scared of him. I guess 
they’ll put up various amounts. They 
didn’t understand a percentage. But 
maybe the details will be complicated. 
Let’s go see the Don.” 

The keeper was in his lantern story, 
looking out over the sea and brooding. 
Craney attacked the subject like a drum- 
mer selling a bill of goods, but the keeper 
didn’t seem to understand. “ Why,” 
said Craney, “ you see, these people have 
a sort of mysterious reverence for you. 
Maybe you have an idea of the reason.” 
The keeper bowed, and said it was prob- 
able that the peasantry were not un- 
aware of his rank. 

“Now, your. ancestors employed 
agents, didn’t they? Yes. Maybe they 
got about half the proceeds and the 
agents stole the rest.” The keeper look- 
ed surprised, but thought that was prob- 
able too, 

“Exactly. Now, we’re offering, as a 
business proposition, to collect on the 
same antique terms, only we give you 
an honest and itemized account this 
time. What do you say?” 

“Senor Craney,” said the keeper, 
slowly, “are you asking me if I accept 
the acknowledgment of my right? Is it 
necessary? I do not understand a busi- 
ness proposition. I do not understand 
how the peasants have arrived sudden- 
ly, as you state, at this conviction of 
their obligations.” 

“ Just so,” said Craney, easily. “ That 
comes of having a capable agent. I talk- 
ed to them and they saw reason. To be 
candid, though, the idea seems to have 
been growing on them for some years.” 

The keeper looked at me, and I was 
studying different sides of Craney’s 
scheme. I began: “It might mean Guil- 
ford for me and the vineyards of Arra- 
gon for you. All the same—” 

He started and muttered, “ Yes, the 
vineyards of Arragon! My Madrid!” and 
dropped his head. 

Craney winked and we went down. 


ITl 
I suppose Francisco Pizarro was sur- 
prised when he found he’d conquered 
Peru with only a few objections. People 
have been surprised ever since that he 
didn’t have more trouble. 


The fact is, if we had any trouble in 
this matter it was only Craney that had 
it from the start, and he appeared to 
enjoy himself. He was off most of the 
time, pattering around on his shaggy 
gray donkey and looking ridiculous. He 
left me to take in and stow away those 
bags of cocoa beans. I used to sit in 
front of the shed, which was close to the 
shore, and smoke, and admire the course 
of events. About once a week Craney 
would come down the coast in a big 
clumsy catboat, and we’d take a load up 
to the town called Corazon,—a consider- 
able town forty miles off, where were 
French and Spanish agencies in the 
cocoa trade. 

Every day a cautious, stringy-haired 
Injun, with a loaded donkey, would come 
trotting out of the woods to the shed, or 
maybe several of them at odd times. 
They all acted sny and kept as far from 
the Torre Ananias as the space allowed. 
Sometimes they wouldn’t say anything, 
except to state that this bag came from 
such and such plantations,-and to hope 
Himself would take note of it; and then 
they’d look pleased and peaceful to have 
it all written down neatly; but generally 
they’d want the item read out, and then 
they’d nod and smile and trot away con- 
tented. Sometimes they’d hope Himself 
was feeling good on the whole. It didn’t 
seem to strike any of them that the 
keeper’s position, as they understood it, 
wasn’t all right and reasonable. 

But generally I sat in front of the 
shed and admired the course of events, 
and speculated on the primitive mind 
and how the civilized was given to play- 
ing it low on the primitive. I seemed to 
get around part of their point of view 
after a while and see it was reasonable. 
For note this, that when they got it fixed 
that the keeper was somehow mixed up in 
the earthquakes—and that was a fixture 
before we came—it makes no difference 
if they’d felt little motors every few days 
all their lives, and trembloritos and trem- 
blors not infrequent—I say it makes no 
difference. As a specimen of executive 
authority even a motor earthquake is too 
much. They happen in that neighbor- 
hood every now and then, maybe once a 
week, and you grow used to them, but 
still, they’re vivid. You get it once fixed 
in your mind that some one in the light- 
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house is amusing himself fingering the 
bowels of the earth, that he’s doing it 
when the earth jerks under you and your 
house walls creak and sway, and you'll 
give something to keep him amiable 
there’s no real doubt about it. Granted 
the belief, the rest of it was reasonable. 

But then, what made it appear to them 
that the keeper was so inside his reason- 
able rights to be bothering them that 
way? They surely seemed to think no 
less of him for it, but more. They 
thought he was fine. That puzzled me, 
and I studied it, till I seemed to get 
glimpses of the primitive mind that 
were surprising. 

Finally, how did the case stand with 
Craney and me? But as often as that 
troubled me, I had only to go up to the 
lantern story and hear the keeper talk 
about Madrid and the vineyards of Arra- 
gon, the pathetic longing creeping out 
under his pride, and then I felt better. 
He’d have held out stiffly enough to the 
end, only for this prospect of going back 
respectably to his country. But it made 
him happier, and I says to myself: 
“Shucks! The Indins are happy over it, 
and the keeper’s happier, and I’m born 
and bred a sinner anyhow, and Craney 
ean look after his own conscience. Fact 
is, he ain’t got any.” It made me feel 
partly virtuous to keep saying to myself 
that Craney had no conscience at all. 
Maybe he hadn’t, but I never knew an- 
other man to make a business asset out 
of earthquakes, and it must be he was 
clever. He was a man that looked out for 
business all the time, and for a while he 
was the busiest man in South America. 

I remember there were a number of 
heavy shocks, about the time when the 
eastern Mituas districts were picking 
the trees, and some of the Indins were 
mad about it. But they had a big 
harvest. They brought cocoa beans in 
caravans and boat-loads for a while, 
and said it was many years since they’d 
had such a harvest or such a tremblor, 
and Himself was a very extraordina- 
ry magician. 

So the time went by. I heard in Cora- 
zon one day that Captain Rickhart had 
put into port down at Lima on his back 
voyage and inquired some for us, but that 
was a month before. 

Craney had a contract offered by the 





French agencies and had to buy up most 
of the North Mituas cocoa crop to fil) it. 

One day we sat together in front of the 
shed. He was laying out different plans 
and schémes. He said this tribute busi- 
ness was getting dull, and there wasn’t 
much chance for enterprise in it now. 
The Indins were terrible set in their 
ideas. He had a number of schemes. 
One of them for putting up a supply 
store in Corazon, running accounts there 
on the crops. But I didn’t take to it; 1 
was no storekeeper, but a sailor, and get- 
ting nervous at that to be at sea again. 

It was hot by the shed, and we were 
going up to the banana-tree, when we saw 
a large catboat coasting down to the 
point, and by the hang of her sail it was 
Padre Filippo’s. 

The Padre was aboard, and the two 
Indins that sailed for him, and two men 
besides, one in a cocked hat and uniform. 
So they came ashore, Padre Filippo 
chuckling and shaking his fat finger 
at Craney. 

“Ah, Sefiorito, little rogue!” he says. 
“Alas! what behavior!” And he chuc- 
kled and patted Craney on the arm. 

The official was sociable too. He ac- 
cepted a cigarette, and explained there 
had been a complaint lodged with the 
authorities against the keeper, that he’d 
been drawing illicit gains from the 
peasantry. In fact, Padre Filippo had 
complained. The Padre laughed again. 

“Why,” said Craney, “I know some- 
thing about that.” 

“Truly, I think so!” chuckled the 
Padre. 

“And if they’ve a mind to present 
him with a bag of beans now and then, 
whose business is it ?” 

“The alcalde’s,” says the official, very 
calm. “It’s not mine. I have but to 
take him before the alealde, and here is 
the keeper of the lighthouse who takes 
his place. In candor I add that I think 
Sefior de Avila does not return. It is no 
affair of mine.” 

“Why,” I says, “he'll never conde- 
scend to go before your alealde! An 
alealde! Why, an alealde’s too small 
to be seen.” 

“Chut, chut!” says the Padre. “ Speak 
in reverence of authorities, my son. You 
are both little rogues.” 

“ He'll resign!” 
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AH, SENORITO, LITTLE ROGUE!’’ HE 


‘It. is possible,” said the official. 

Craney lay on his back and whistled a 
bit, then he says to the official: “Tm 
thinking the keeper wouldn’t mind re 
signing, supposing my friend Bucking- 
ham here went up and talked him over. 
He might go back to Spain, maybe. 
Maybe you don’t know just the nature of 
his popularity in this section, but I tell 
you this, he could make you plenty of 
trouble. You’ve got an idea he’s going 
to be arrested and jailed and black- 
guarded by an alealde. No, he isn’t, or 
else these Mituas people of his will know 
why. Now Padre Filippo here, he’d al- 
ways rather things were done peacefully.” 

“Surely,” says the Padre, “ surely.” 

“You'd better let us arrange it. Be- 
sides, in that case it might interest you- 
say, ten dollars’ worth of interest.” 

“Fifteen,” says the other, very calm. 
“Tt is no affair of mine.” 

Then I went up to the Torre Ananias, 
up to the lantern story where the keeper 
was looking over the sea and brooding. 

“Senor,” T says, “why don’t you go 
to Arragon and buy some vineyards ?” 








SAYS. ‘‘ ALAS! WHAT BEHAVIOR!” 


“True,” he said, quietly, “why not? 
3ut you have some reason for so speak- 
ing, for suggesting.” 

“ Why—ves. It’s not the fault of the 
people on the estate, of course. Sut 
there’s a government somewhere around 
here, vou know, and they’re getting ofh- 
cious—and it can’t be helped. You don’t 
want a squabble over this lighthouse. 
No. Why not buy some vineyards in 
Arragon? You ean afford it now. Why 
not? The officials want to interfere with 
you. Why not get up and walk away ?” 

He stood up and wrapped his cloak 
around him, and said, “I will go.” 

There surely was something grand and 
simple about the keeper. He flung his 
cloak around him and started down stairs 
for Spain. 

And we sailed for Corazon in the 
Padre’s catboat and left the new keeper 
in the tower. And though since I’ve 
seen the Torre Ananias sometimes in 
passing at sea, I never but once have 
landed on the point. That was when I 
came some days after to gather a few 
things left behind. 





LYDIA, 


It was evening. There were great bon- 
fires burning in the open space by the 
banana-tree and a crowd of figures 
around it, but all this was hidden when 
the sail-boat drew under the bluffs. I 
stepped ashore and went into the shed, 
and the darkness and 
clung to me, and I dragged him out into 
the starlight. It was the new keeper. 

“ Senor!” he gasped. 


some one rose in 


“Do not go up! 


They drove me with sticks and stones 
that I fled to the water. They are 
mad! Hear them! They mourn for 
Senor de Avila. They build a great 


fire and they sing thus in no Christian 
language. away in boat, 
for they are mad 

So it seemed to me they’d better be left 
to themselves. We drew out again from 
under the bluffs and caught the 
and stood away. The shouting and the 
wailing chant kept on, and the fire shone 
after us, a long red path on the water. 

I don’t know any more of the Tower of 
Ananias. I took ship for San Francisco, 
and bought a share in a schooner there 
and went to Hong-kong. Sut 
stayed at Corazon in the cocoa trade, and 


Come your 


” 


breeze 


Craney 





SS) 
grew rather rich after a while. He had 
a handsome house there years ago and 


was married to a Mituas Spanish girl, 
and was very popular with the Mituas 
Indians. He bought cocoa, too, for export 
up in the valleys and as far north as 
Quito, and had contracts with the French 
agencies, and ran a supply store near the 
docks. I heard that he dealt in 
magicians. He got to admitting it was 


never 


too risky, anyway, not legitimate, too 
much like gambling in stocks. The 


fact is, | guess he found anoth- 
er Magician. 

The 
about losing the keeper, who went to 
Lima, meaning to go to Spain, and never 
knew he’d supernatural. Craney 
told me cence he’d heard the keeper died 
on the voyage and was dropped overboard 
to punctuate the end of his story,—only 
no name was given, and he suspected it 
wasn’t he, but some other aristocracy. 

Well, I hope it wasn’t. Id_ rather 
think that the keeper saw his Madrid 
again, and bought a vineyard or two, 
and died at last like a Spanish gen- 
tleman in Arragon. 


never 


Mituas people were pretty sore 


been 


Lydia 


BY “LEEETIS 

YDIA is gone this many a year, 
Yet when the lilaes stir, 

In the old gardens far or near, 


The house is full of her. 


They climb the twisted chamber stair; 
Her picture haunts the room; 
On the earved shelf beneath it there, 


They heap the purple bloom. 


A ghost so long has Lydia been, 
Her cloak upon the wall, 
Broidered, and gilt, and faded green, 


Seems not her cloak at all. 
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WOODWORTH REESE 


The book, the box on mantel laid, 
The shells in a pale row, 
those of little maid, 


Are some dim 


A thousand years ago. 


And yet the house is full of her; 
She goes and comes again; 
And longings thrill, and memories stir, 


Like lilaes in the rain. 


Out in their yards the neighbors walk, 
Among the blossoms talb; 

Of Anne, of Phyllis, do they talk, 
Of Lydia not at all. 
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Photographing the Nebulee with 
Reflecting Telescopes 


BY. G. W. 


RITCHEY 


Instructor in Practical Astronomy and Superintendent of Instrument Construction at the Yerkes Observatory 


HOTOGRAPHY has been serious- 
Pp ly used in astronomy for only 

about twenty years, although some 
important pioneer work in photograph- 
ing the moon was done forty years ago 
by Draper, and a little later by Ruth- 
erford and De la Rue. The results 
already obtained in this work appear re- 
markable, when we consider that the pho- 
tographic method of astronomical obser- 





vation is only now emerging from its 
experimental stage. By the photographic 
method I of course mean that in which 
we obtain the sharpest possible photo- 
graphs of the heavenly bodies, and then 
study and measure these photographs. 

It would be a great mistake to assert, 
as some enthusiastic writers on the sub- 
ject have recently done, that photography 
has superseded, or will speedily super- 








PHOTOGRAPHING 


sede, the older, visual method of observa- 
tion in all kinds of astronomical work. 
Each method has its own important fields 
of usefulness; supplements and 
stimulates the other; and while pho- 
tography has limited or defined the field 
of usefulness of the visual method, and 
will probably do so more and more, the 
latter is still superior in many important 
kinds of work, and promises to remain 
so for years to come. 

To distinguish briefly between the 
kinds of work for which the two meth- 
ods are best adapted, I would say that, 
in general, it is in the study of the 
brighter celestial objects—the sun, the 
moon, the planets, and the double stars— 
This 
is because, in the case of objects in which 
there is an abundance of light, we can 
see smaller details directly in the tele- 
scope than we can photograph. We can 
see more minute details of the sun-spots, 
smaller craters on the moon, finer mark- 
the surfaces of the planets, 
and we can separate closer double stars, 


each 


that the visual method is superior. 


ings on 


with a visual telescope of a given size, 
than we can photograph with a telescope 
of the same which is constructed 
for photography. 


size 


But even in the cases of the sun and 
moon photography affords some impor- 
tant advantages. <A _ single illustration 
will suffice. We can now obtain, with 
the most powerful telescopes, photographs 
of the moon which show literally in- 
numerable details of the surface of 
that strange world,—mountains, craters, 
clefts, ridges,—countless objects, the de- 
lineation of which by the old method of 
drawing would require months or years; 
and yet these photographs of the moon 
are obtained with exposures of less than 
one 
how 


second. We can readily appreciate 
much more reliable and accurate 
such photographs are than any drawings 
can be. 

But it is in the study of faint celestial 
objects—those which are so far removed 
in space that their light appears extreme- 
ly feeble—that photography has made 
the most marvellous revelations and has 
yielded the most important results. It 
is now easy to obtain, with comparative- 
ly small telescopes constructed for the 
purpose, photographs of stars, nebulae, 
and other objects which are so far from 
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us, and so faint, that no trace of them 
whatever can be seen with the greatest 
visual telescopes, such as those at the 
Yerkes and Lick observatories. 

The action of light on the photographic 
plate is cumulative in its effect — the 
longer the light acts, the more intense 
is the resulting photograph. We use the 
same kinds of very rapid photographic 
plates which are used in making so-called 
instantaneous photographs by daylight. 
These plates are often exposed for many 
hours at the focus of a powerful tele- 
scope in obtaining photographs of ex- 
tremely faint stars and nebule. By 
means of these long exposures pho- 

















FiG. 2.—GREAT FILAMENTOUS NEBULA IN THE MILKY 
WAY, IN THE CONSTELLATION OF CYGNUS 
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tography not only depicts the fainter 
celestial objects already known, with a 
distinctness and accuracy which are im- 
possible in visual observations, but it 
reveals depths of the universe which are 
beyond the reach of our investigation 
by any other means. 

A striking illustration of this was af- 
forded in the ease of the nebula which 
was discovered nearly two years ago 
around the New Star in Perseus. This 
nebula was regarded with the greatest 
interest by astronomers and _ scientists, 
not only beeause it encircled that re- 
markable object, the New Star, but also 
because it afforded the first instance in 
the entire history of astronomy of a 


nebula changing in form. This object 
was so faint that it was never seen with 
any telescope; no trace of even the bright- 
er condensations of it could be seen with 
the great Yerkes refractor; yet we were 
able to obtain photographs of it with a 
comparatively small telescope, the two- 
foot reflector, which showed distinctly 
the complicated form of the nebula, and 
revealed the changes which were taking 
place in its form. 

Another illustration may be given here. 
Most of my readers know of that largest 
and most celebrated of all telescopes, 
which was constructed about sixty years 
ago by Lord Rosse, at Parsonstown, Ire- 
land. It is a reflecting telescope, with 
its mirror, or 
speculum, six 











feet in diam- 
eter, and with 
a focal length 
of fifty - four 
feet. This 
great instru- 
ment was used 
by Lord Rosse 
and his assist- 
ants in the 
study of the 
nebulez, visual- 
ly; many im- 
portant discov- 
eries were made 
with it, chief- 
ly of spiral 
nebule. It is 
now possible 
to construct a 
modern reflect- 
ing telescope 
one foot in di- 
ameter and six 
feet long which 
will give us 
photographs of 
those same 
nebule far 
more distinct 
and brilliant 
than the views 
which Lord 
Rosse and his 
assistants  ob- 
tained, and far 








THE TWO-FOOT REFLECTING TELESCOPE OF THE 


more accurate 


YERKES OBSERVATORY than the elab- 
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orate drawings 
which they 
made and pub- 
lished. 
Photographic 
telescopes are 
of two. great 
classes, refract- 
ors and reflect- 


Each kind 


Cer- 


ors, 


pe ISSESSECS 


tain advan- 
tages. Refract- 
ors, although 


somewhat more 
expensive, and 
although sub- 
ject to very se- 
inherent 
difficulties, have 
much 


rious 


been 
more extensive- 
ly used, partly 
because this 
kind of tele- 
scope has been 
developed to a 














very high de- 
gree of refine- 
ment; its pe- 
culiar diffieul 
ties are thor- 
oughly under- 
stood. The 
reflecting _tele- FiG. 3.--SPIRAL NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF CANES VENATICI 
scope, on the 


other hand, has 
not been highly developed until very re- 
cently ; the difficulties and peculiarities in- 
cident to it have not been thoroughly un- 
derstood; at any rate, it is certain that 
these difficulties, many of which can now 
be readily overcome, have not been success- 
fully met in the past. The large reflect- 
ing telescopes of the past have been, with- 
out exception, extremely crude instru- 
ments, both optically and mechanically. 


On the preceding page is shown the 
two-foot reflecting telescope of the 
Yerkes Observatory. This instrument 
is of only moderate size. It was con- 


structed in the instrument-shops of the 
observatory. The optical parts were 
made by the writer. This is probably 
the first reflecting telescope ever made 
in which both the optical and mechan- 
ical parts are finished with the same 


refinement of workmanship 
the case of the best 


degree of 
which is given in 
modern refractors. 

There is no lens of any kind in such 
a telescope as this, except a very small 
one which forms a part of the guiding 
apparatus. Instead of the great lens or 
objective of the refracting telescope, a 
concave mirror or speculum is used; this 
ean be seen in the illustration at the bot- 
tom of the skeleton framework which 
constitutes the tube of the telescope. 
This coneave mirror is of glass; it is 
twenty-four inches in diameter, is three 
inches thick, and weighs about one hun- 
dred pounds. ts front surface is 
ground and polished with extreme ac- 
curacy to the form of a paraboloid; no 
errors of form greater than two or three 
millionths of an inch can be allowed. 
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This coneave front surface is silvered 
in a chemical] bath, and is then lightly 
burnished with chamois-skin and the 
finest rouge. An exquisitely brilliant re- 
flecting surface is thus produced. . The 
rays of light from a celestial object come 


It will be seen that this is the well- 
known Newtonian form of reflecting tele- 
scope. This instrument is similar in 
principle to those used in astronomical 
photography by the English astronomers 
Common, Roberts, and Wilson, and by 
the late Pro- 
fessor Keeler 











of the Lick 
Observatory. 
This form of 
telescope has 
been improved 
and developed 
during the past 
twenty years, 
notably by Dr. 
Common, the 
prominent 
English astron- 
omer and en- 
gineer. The 
writer has been 
engaged at this 
problem for 
eighteen years, 
and during the 
past seven 
years has been 
able to carry 
out, on a fair- 
ly large scale, 
at the Yerkes 
Observatory, 
his plans for 
the improve- 
ment of the 
reflecting tele- 
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down through the tube, which is open at 
the upper end, strike the concave mirror, 
and are by it reflected to a focus above, 
instead of being refracted to a focus by 
a lens. A small flat mirror is mounted 
diagonally at the centre of the tube near 
the upper end; this receives the cone of 
rays proceeding from the concave mirror, 
and reflects these rays to one side of the 
tube, where the focus or image is formed 
at the eyepiece or upon the photographic 
plate. The guiding apparatus which car- 
ries the sensitive plate can be seen in 
the illustration near the upper end of 
the tube, at the left. 


scope, both op- 
tically and me- 
chanically. We 
now know that 
in order to perform well, either for 
visual observations or for photography, 
this type of telescope must be made 
with the greatest refinement. Not only 
must the reflecting mirrors or specula 
be very perfect in form; they must be 
extremely rigid; they must be support- 
ed in their cells in such a manner 
that they cannot bend of their own 
weight; this support must be such as to 
define the position of the mirrors rigor- 
ously with respect to the tube and the 
axes of the telescope. All of the mechan- 
ical parts of the instrument must be ex- 
tremely rigid, in order that the optical 








FIG. 5.—GREAT SPIRAL NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF THE TRIANGLE 





SPIRAL NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION OF ANDROMEDA 


FIG, 6,—GREAT 
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parts may remain in perfect adjustment 
during the long exposures which are nec- 
essary in photography. 

Effective means of securing these con- 
ditions have now been found. Marked 
improvements have been made in the 
optical work, especially in the methods of 
testing and figuring, or shaping, the op- 
tical surfaces. Most important improve- 
ments have been made also in the driving 
mechanism by which the telescope is 
made to follow the apparent motion of 
the heavenly bodies; and in the guiding 
mechanism, by which the observer watch- 
es continually throughout the exposure 
of the photograph, and is able to intro- 
duce, with the greatest accuracy and 
delicacy, any corrections to the move- 
ment of the telescope which he 
are necessary. 

Before describing the photographs I 
wish to eall attention briefly to several 
vital points of superiority which reflect- 
ing telescopes possess in astronomical 
photography, when compared with re- 
fractors. The importance of these ad- 
vantages becomes more and more marked 
as larger telescopes of the two kinds 
are compared. 

First. The reflector is perfectly achro- 
matic; rays of light of all wave-lengths 
or colors are reflected to one and the 
same focus. All large refracting tele- 
scopes are very seriously imperfect in 
this respect. I think that the degree of 
the importance, in photography, of the 
perfect achromatism of the reflector, in 
giving great speed as well as great 
sharpness, has never until now been 
fully appreciated. 

Second. A much larger percentage of 
the incident light, particularly of the 
blue rays, which are most efficient in 
photography, is reflected from the silver 
surfaces of the mirrors of a large re- 
flecting telescope than is transmitted by 
a large lens. 

Third. A reflecting telescope of a given 
aperture can be made much shorter than 
a refractor of the same diameter; thus 
great concentration or intensity of light 
at the focus is secured; this is of 
much importance in photographing very 
faint objects. 

Taking these three factors together, 
we are able to account for the extraor- 
dinary efficiency and rapidity of action 


sees 
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of the reflecting telescope in astronomi- 
eal photography. 

The photographs of nebule which ac- 
company this article were obtained by 
the writer with the two-foot reflector. 
Fig 1, showing the great nebula in 
Orion, is from a negative which 
exposed for just one hour. Even with 
this comparatively short exposure faint 
extensions of the nebula, and much struc- 
ture and detail in the moderately bright 
parts are shown which cannot be detected 
visually with any telescope. This is one 
of the most remarkable of the nebula, 
on account of its great size and bright- 
ness; it Jacks, however, the spiral or an- 
nular form which characterizes so many 
of these enormous of glowing 
vapor which shine in the depths of space, 
far away among the stars. The nebule 
are of profound interest and importance 
in astronomy, for it is generally believed 
that from these chaotic masses suns and 
worlds are gradually developed, through 
siow changes requiring countless ages for 
their consummation. 

Fig. 2 is a photograph of one of the 
great nebule in the Milky Way, in the 
eonstellation of Cygnus. This object 
passes nearly, overhead, in our latitude, on 
summer nights. It is one of the finest 
examples of filamentous nebule. The 
wonderfully complicated structure and 
the great extensions shown in the upper 
part of the illustration ean be detected 
only by means of photography.  In- 
numerable faint stars of the Milky Way 
are shown in the photograph. 

More than fifty years ago Lord Rosse 
discovered, visually, with the aid of his 
great reflector, that a few of the nebule 
are of spiral form, resembling gigantic 
whirlpools. This is regarded as con- 
elusive evidence that these masses of 
vapor are in rotation,—a most important 
point in connection with the theory of 
the development of the nebule into re- 
volving solar systems like our own. By 
means of photographs obtained with a 
reflecting telescope, the late Professor 
Keeler was able to prove that not a few, 
but the great majority, of the nebule 
are of spiral form,—a fact of profound 
significance in this great question. Figs. 
3 and 4 are from my recent negatives 
of two of the most interesting of the 
spiral nebule. It is impossible to see 


was 


masses 
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such photographs as these without be- 
lieving that these objects are in rota- 
tion. We see the intricate structure 
and details of these nebule incom- 
parably better in the photographs than 
they have ever been seen directly with 
any telescope. 

The photograph of the great spiral 
nebula Messier 33 (Fig. 5) was _ ob- 
tained with an exposure of four hours. 
This is an extremely large and faint ob- 
ject; the spiral character of the brighter 
central parts was discovered visually by 
Lord Rosse. The photograph distinctly 
shows that the outer curved wisps or 
branches of this spiral consist of great 
numbers of nebulous stars or starlike 
condensations. There can be no doubt 
of the physical connection between the 
nebulosity and these streams of minute 
stars; this object therefore affords what 
is apparently an example of a spiral 
nebula actually condensing into stars. 

The most magnificent object of this 
class yet photographed is the great nebula 
in Andromeda (Fig. 6). This stupen- 
dous object undoubtedly fills a region of 
space incomparably greater than that oc- 
cupied by the entire solar system. It 
is so large that it is visible to the un- 
aided eye as an indistinct hazy spot 
among the stars. It has been studied 
visually for two centuries, by many skil- 
ful observers, and with telescopes of all 
sizes; yet its spiral character was never 
even suspected until it was photographed 
in 1888 by Roberts with a reflecting tele- 
scope. Much more complicated structure 
and detail are shown in the illustration, 
which is from one of the writer’s recent 
negatives obtained with an exposure of 
four hours, than are shown in the earlier 
photographs. No better illustration of 
the importance of photography in the 
study of these faint objects could be af- 
forded; for the wealth of detail and the 
amazing spiral structure so brilliantly 
shown in the photograph are far too faint 
to be detected visually even with the 
greatest modern telescopes. 

T have often been asked whether any 
such great advances in observational as- 
tronomy may be expected during the next 
two decades, for example, as have been 
made by the aid of photography in the 
past twenty years. In attempting to an- 
swer this question very briefly I would 


refer only to the lines of work with which 
I am most familiar, namely, astronomical 
photography and instrument construc- 
tion; and I would repeat what I said at 
the beginning of this article, that the 
photographic method of observation is 
only now emerging from its experimental 
stage. We are only beginning to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of this method, 
not only in depicting the fainter celestial 
objects with a distinctness and accuracy 
impossible by visual methods, but also 
in revealing depths of the universe which 
are beyond the reach of our investigation 
by any other means. This is largely be- 
cause we are only beginning to appreci- 
ate the possibilities of the reflecting tele- 
scope, with its very high efficiency in 
photography, and to develop this form 
of telescope to any high degree of re- 
finement and perfection. 

No great reflecting telescope now ex- 
ists, and this is equivalent to saying that 
no great photographic telescope now ex- 
ists which will compare in size, cost, and 
refinement of workmanship with the su- 
perb visual refractors of the Yerkes 
and the Lick observatories. That such 
a great reflector could now be construct- 
ed, with all of the refinement, and more 
than the refinement, of the two-foot re- 
flector or the forty-inch refractor, there 
ean be not the slightest doubt. 

In the optical shop of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory is the nearly finished mirror 
for a reflecting telescope of five feet 
aperture. Two years’ work has already 
been done upon this glass by the writer. 
The rough disk for this mirror was cast 
at the glass-works of St.-Gobain, near 
Paris. It is five feet in diameter, is eight 
inches thick, and weighs a ton. No serious 
difficulties have been encountered in mak- 
ing this mirror, and there can be not the 
slightest doubt that an eight-foot mirror 
could now be made which would be as 
perfect in all respects as the mirror of 
the two-foot reflector which we are now 
using in photography. The French 
makers of the rough disks of glass have 
recently expressed their readiness to un- 
dertake for us a ten-foot disk, one foot 
thick, which they think would be as 
homogeneous, as well annealed, and as 
perfect in all respects as the five-foot disk. 

IT do not advocate mere bigness. In 
order that the improvement in the pho- 











SONG. 


tographs obtained with a great reflecting 
telescope shall be proportional to the in- 
crease of size, all parts of the instrument 


must be made with the utmost care 
and skill; with all of the perfection 
made possible by modern engineering 


and mechanical methods and by the lat- 
est improvements in glass - making and 
in optical work. 

idea of the compactness, 
rigidity, and the economy of construc- 
tion possible in the mounting of a great 
reflector can be gained when I state that 
the tube of a reflector of eight feet 
aperture would be less than forty feet 
long,—twenty-three feet shorter than the 
tube of the forty-inch Yerkes refractor; 
and that the diameter of the dome re- 
quired for such a great reflector would 
be eighty feet,—ten feet less than that 
of the dome of the forty-inch refract- 
or. The cost of an eight-foot reflector, 
constructed with the greatest econ- 
omy and simplicity, and yet with the 
utmost refinement, for use in photog- 
raphy, together with the cost of the 
dome, would be little, if any, greater 
than that of the Yerkes refractor with 
its dome. 

Judging from the results obtained with 
the two-foot instrument, an eight-foot 
reflector, if used in a climate where at- 
mospherie conditions are fine, would pho- 
tograph stars which are fifty times faint- 
er than the faintest stars which can be 
seen with the largest modern refractors. 
This means that such a reflector would 
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enable us to penetrate times 
farther into space than can now be done 
with the greatest visual telescopes, and 
therefore that such an instrument would 
reveal to us a universe seven times seven 
times than three hundred 
—times greater than the universe which 
is revealed by the most powerful mod- 
ern refractors. 

Such a great reflector would give us 
photographs of the nebule of about five 
times the scale of the photographs ob- 
tained with the two- foot reflector; the 
delicate structure and minute details of 
these wonderful objects would be shown 
proportionately better, provided that the 
instrument were used in a suitable cli- 
mate. I know of no opportunity which 
has ever been presented in the entire his- 
tory of astronomy greater than that 
which now awaits us in the construction 
of a large modern reflector and its use 
in astronomical photography. We are ac- 
customed to think of the construction of 
such a great telescope as an enormous 
undertaking; and yet the cost of an eight- 
foot reflector would be about one-twen- 
tieth that of a great modern office- 
building or a modern battle-ship. How 
insignificant does even such a telescope 
appear when we think of the incon- 
ceivable depths of space which we are 
trying to penetrate; of the great works 
of the Creator which we are trying to 
study; of the problem of the development, 
the evolution, of suns and worlds which 
we are endeavoring to solve. 


seven 


seven—more 


Song 


BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS 


H, love was sweeter than the breath of flowers 


Across the sea, from lands beyond our sight, 
And swifter than the footsteps of the hours 
That bear our souls in slumber to the light. 


Ah, love was cruel as the lurking thorn! 
I plucked the rose, impatient of delay, 

I plucked the rose, and now I stand forlorn, 
The fragrant petals scattered in the way! 











Intermezzo 


A MONOLOGUE 


BY vAN 


Scene: A private parlor at a fashionable 
watering-place hotel. Enter, from with- 
Mrs. Archibald Graham. She is 
dressed in a light costume, wears hat 
She 
stands 


out, 


and veil, and carries a parasol. 


goes quickly to window, and 
there looking out. 
He is actually driving off. 
[Retiring suddenly. 
What if he should look up and see me! 
| Looking out again. 
But of course he didn’t look. There he 
turning the corner—he is gone! 
[She turns around. 


p 


I can’t believe it. 

[She turns again to the window. 
But it is really so—no doubt about it. 
[She walks 


away 








slowly, 
drawing 
off her 
gloves. 
He might 
have taken the 
ten - millionth 
part of a 
ond for 
glance—just to 
make sure that 
I was still alive. 
[She takes off her hat 


and veil, 


sec- 


one 


Of course I shou'dn’t 
have let him see me; I 
should think not — after 


the way he acted just now. 
To think that Archie Gra- 
ham could have been such 
a horrid, disagreeable old 
bear! It’s dreadful to be 


so disappointed in anybody. 
[She crosses to table and sits down, 
fanning herself languidly. 


TASSEL 


IT WAS DISTINCTLY HIS PLACE TO GIVE IN 


SUTPHEN 


I’m tired to death, too. 
[She starts up in vexation. 

There! I forgot, after all, to inquire 
at the office for the letters. How stu- 
pid of me! But I can ring; or, better 
still, telephone. 

[She goes to telephone and rings. 

Fortunately the Alhambra is a model 
hotel and possesses every possible con- 
venience. [The bell rings. 

Yes; this is Parlor X. Is there any 
mail for Miss Brown? What’s that? 

[Speaking slowly and distinctly. 

Miss Eunice Crowinshield Brown— 
that’s plain enough, isn’t it? Nothing! 
Why, that’s very strange. You are sure, 
now— 

[She suddenly drops the 
receiver and begins 
to ring vigorously. 

I beg your pardon— 
Mrs. Archibald Graham, I 
should have said. Send 
them up? Yes; if you 
will be so kind. Thank 
you very much. 
[She drops 

phone 


the 

receiver 
sinks 
a chair. 

I shall never 
be able to look 
“<< that clerk in 
, the face again. 
I could feel 
ed that he was just 
bursting with 
laughter. And 
of course he’ll 
go and tell ev- 
erybody. It’s 
perfectly horrid,—it just is. Why, Id 
been making Archie give it out every- 
where that we have been married for 


tele- 
and 
into 
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seven years. He even took the trouble 
to paste old luggage-labels on all our 
boxes and hand- bags. It’s all Archie’s 
fault, for if I hadn’t upset 
I ecouldn’t have done 
so ridiculous. 

[She draws out a folded handkerchief 
and puts it to her eyes. A shower 
of rice follows, and she jumps 
up angrily. 

Shall we never get rid of that hate- 
ful rice! 

[She stamps her foot impatiently, 
and more rice falls to the floor. 

It’s all through my hair and clothes, 
and you can get enough for a pudding at 
any time by simply putting your hand 
into one of Archie’s ninety-seven pockets. 
If ever I get a chance to pay up Belle and 
those other girls— E 

[A knock is heard at the outer door. 

Yes; come in. Qh, is the door locked ? 

[She goes to door, opens it and re- 
turns with a letter. 

From Mama. 

[She tears open the envelope, and 
reads rapidly. 

The precious mother! 
“ Roselands ”! 

[She drops the letter into her lap, 
and puts the handkerchief again 
to her eyes. 

Happiness! My happiness! 
knew—the blessed mother— 

[She rises, and walks restlessly up 
and down, twisting her handker- 
chief between her fingers. Then 
looking at her watch. 

Only three o’clock! How am I ever 
to get through this awful afternoon? Oh, 
I simply must let myself out to some- 
body—to the mother. 

[She snatches up a writing-pad and a 
pencil, and begins to write. 

“ My very, very dearest—” 

[She stops and bites the pencil, with 
a frown. 

It was only this morning that I wrote 
her a ten-page letter, in which I described 
every single brick in this wretched place. 
There’s absolutely nothing to write about, 
unless I speak of the—of the misunder- 
standing. [A little pause.] And I can’t 
do that—just yet. 

[She tears the note into little pieces 
and throws them away. 

Well, I hope he’s satisfied with that— 


been so 
anything 


oO 


And dear, dear 


If she but 
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just about the same thing as forbidding 
me to write to my own mother. It’s un- 
bearable, and I won’t stand it. I won’t! 
I won’t! I won't! 
[She sits at 

a book. 


table and picks up 





“Property of the Hotel Alhambra.” 
So they even provide literature at this 
extremely modern hostelry. How kind! 

[She begins to read. 

Anything is welcome that will help me 
to forget myself for a little while. 

[She lets the book fall into her lap. 

“Their Wedding Journey!” Really, 
it’s no use; I simply can’t get away from 
that dreadful book. We had three copies 
given us as wedding presents, and this is 
the fourth hotel where I’ve found it 
lying on the centre-table of our apart- 
ments. It looks as though people were 
beginning to suspect us in spite of the 
luggage-labels. 

[The book slips to the floor. 

“Their Wedding Journey ”—I wonder 
if it was so great a failure as ours. Of 
course we made a gigantic mistake in 
ever getting married at all, but I didn’t 
realize it until after luncheon to-day. 

[She rises, and walks across the room. 

Even now it’s impossible for me to 
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understand Ar- 
chie’s attitude— 
he who used to be 
all consideration. 
He was deter- 
mined to take that 







I CAN CATCH IT IF I Hurry 


hot, stupid drive around the lake, al- 
though I preferred to sit quietly under 
the trees and listen to the band—a Wag- 
ner programme, too. And yet he insisted 
—even the mention of my headache made 
not the smallest difference. 

[She sinks into a chair. 

Not that I really cared about the 
music or having my own way, but to dis- 
cover such odious selfishness in my own 
husband! It was such a shock. 

[She puts her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

I have every right to be frightfully 
angry with Archie, and it was distinctly 
his place to give in. But he wouldn’t, 
and I couldn’t, and that ended it. 

[A short pause. 

After all, it was principally my own 
fault. I know that I behaved like a little 
beast—and oh, if he would only come 
back and let me tell him so. I'd give 
the world— 

[A knock is heard at the outer door. 

It ean’t be Archie returned already! 

[The knock is repeated. 

But it is—I know his: knock. 





[ Aloud. 


Come in. 
[She picks up the fallen book, and 
pretends to be reading diligently. 


The outer door opens and closes 
slowly. She glances up indiffer- 
ently, speaking over her shoulder. 

Oh, it’s you! Would you mind closing 
the door tight ? [The door is shut. 

Thank you. 

[She resumes her reading. Look- 
ing up. 

I beg your pardon—my headache? 
Oh, it’s quite gone, thank you. And your 
drive? You must have gone at a terrific 
rate to get back so soon. What, really! 
You never even started? How extraordi- 
nary, and after making such a _ point 
about it, too. [She turns a page.]| Don’t 
talk to me again about a woman’s incon- 
sistency; [she turns another page] there 
never lived a man yet who could right- 
fully look a weathercock in the face. 

[She resumes her book. 

You don’t mind if I go on reading? 

[A pause; she lays the book down. 

Really, Archie, you are beginning to 
get on my nerves; sitting up there and 
staring at me without a word. What 
is it now? 

Oh, the band is still playing, and you 
thought that I might care to go down? 
You are very good, but I am afraid that 
my headache is returning, while my book 
is really most interesting. 

[She reads; then looks up sharply. 

T should think that you might be able 
to move about in this big room without 
continually bumping into my chair. 

[ With an impatient fling of her head. 

And don’t touch my hair, please—you 
know I can’t bear that. 

[She resumes her book. Looking up. 

You are exactly in my light. Thank 
you. 

[She reads. The door leading to 
the interior apartment opens and 
closes. She suddenly starts, and 
reverses the book that she has 
been holding. 

Upside do-vn all the time, and I never 
noticed it! But of course he must have 
seen when he was leaning over my shoul- 
der. How perfectly horrid of him! 

[She throws the book on the floor. 

I do think that Archie Graham is the 
stupidest man that ever lived; yes, [she 
rises] just the very stupidest. 

[She walks up and down the room. 

Couldn’t he see?’ Couldn’t he under- 
stand? Perhaps he expected me to get 
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down and crawl on my hands and knees 
to beg his lordship’s pardon. Perhaps! 
[She looks over at the inner door. 
You foolish Archie! In another min- 
ute I should have been doing that very 
thing. But now— 
[She resumes her restless walk. 
After all, he did come back on purpose 
to make up, and I wouldn’t give him the 
chanee. Poor old Archie! he looked 
dreadfully cut up, and I was horrid, and 
that’s the truth. 
[She approaches the inner door. 
I wonder what he’s doing now—he cer- 
tainly can’t be more miserable than I 
am. Sitting in there, I dare say, with his 
head in his hands, and wishing that he 
knew how to ery. I’ve a good mind to 
steal in quietly behind him and just 
smother to death that ugly, hateful old 
quarrel about nothing at all. And I will. 
[She cautiously opens the inner door 


and enters, reappearing tmme- 
diately. 

I ean never forgive him, — never! 
Asleep on the lounge, if you please. 
Asleep! Oh, my head is spinning like a 
top; the room is an oven. 

[She hurriedly throws open both 
windows. 

There’s a train that leaves at four 
o'clock, and it is now 


half after three. I 
eateh it if I hurry. 


ean 


[She picks up a 
hand-bag and be- 
gins to stuff it 
with articles of 


clothing taken at 
random from one 
of the trunks. 

If this could only be 
a warning to the other 
girls. There’s Nelly 
Winthrop, going to be 
married this very week. If she could but 
see, if she could but know. 

[ With a determined gesture. 

Henceforth my life shall be devoted to 
the task of pointing out to others the 
rocks upon which my own happiness has 
foundered. There! that’s finished. 

[She seizes the pad of paper, and 
writes rapidly. Reading aloud. 


“T have gone home to ‘ Roselands’ and 
My resolution is irrevocable, 


my mother. 
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and there is no need for any more 
words. E. B. G.” 


[She sits gazing thoughtfully into 
vacancy for a 
Then seizing her pen once more. 


moment or two. 


“P. S.—I forgive you freely for all the 
suffering you have caused me. Thank 
Heaven that we have come to realize 
our awful mistake—better to face its con- 
sequences at Perhaps I expected 
too much of you; it is even possible that 
you were disappointed in me. Each of us 
has asked far more than the other was 
willing to give. But it is useless to re- 
open the discussion—nothing can come 
of it but added pain and bitterness. Do 
not attempt to follow me. I leave by the 
four train, changing at Rockbridge for 
the Boston sleeper. Eunice.” 


once. 


[Again she meditates, and again she 
writes. 


“P. S. No. 2.—I must ask you not to 
write to me. It would be entirely use- 
and the post-office address for 
‘Roselands’ is no longer Manchester, but 
Wilmington. KE.” 


less, 


[She hesitates; then writes rapidly. 






GONE HOME” 


“IT HAVE 
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“Pp. S. No 3—I 
cannot see you under 
any circumstances. I 
shall probably go to 
Henriette’s for a fort- 
night, and as she is 
in mourning I shall 
be at home every 
evening. 

Spriaey.” 


[She pins the note — 
to the lamp-shade. 
There! 
[She proceeds to put on her hat and 
veil. 


It seems like some awful nightmare— 

how can I ever go through with it! 
[With a sudden start. 

Heavens! What if he should wake 
up and find me still here! His very 
presence would suffocate me at this 
moment. Oh, let me hurry! Where are 
my gloves? 

[She catches up her bag and a lot of 
miscellaneous things, including a 
man’s hat and light overcoat, and 
runs to the outer door. 

It is over! Life and love! 

[She exits by outer door. Re-enters 
after half a minute’s interval. 
She places her armful of belong- 
ings on the sofa and removes her 
hat, veil, and gloves. 

It just occurred to me that I hadn’t 
any money. Actually not a penny, and 
we don’t have an account with the rail- 
way company. It would be ridiculous if 
it wasn’t so truly and really awful. 

[She folds her hands in an attitude 
of resignation. 

Nothing to be done except to surrender 
as gracefully as possible. With Archie’s 
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holding the purse-strings, he is master of 
the situation—quite so. He ean starve 
me out if he likes—nothing easier than to 
cut off my credit with the head waiter 
and to forbid the sending of meals to my 
room. 
[ Rising, with passionate suddenness. 
Oh, I can’t make a jest 
of it, even by way of de- 
ceiving myself. The worst 
has happened, and Archie 
and I are separated for- 
ever. Yes; separated by 
an impassable chasm, and 
yet there is but the thick- 
ness of a door between us. 
[ Walking up and down. 
A prisoner in my own 
room! Oh, these hateful 
walls! I’m like the star- 
ling in the story—“I can’t 
get out! I can’t get out!” 
[An interval of silence, 
and then she springs 
abruptly to her feet. 
I am certain that I 
heard him moving about 
—TI can’t meet him again, I simply can’t. 
And all for the want of a few miserable 
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dollars. At 
this moment I 
would do any- 
thing to  ob- 
tain them. 
Anything. Ah! 
[She walks 
to the sofa 
and picts 
up the 
overcoat. 

I saw Archie 
put something 
in the inside 
pocket of this 
eoat yesterday 
morning— 
something 
that looked 
like a wallet. 

[She 

tates an in- 
stant, and 
then plun- 
ging her 
hand in the 
pocket, she 
brings to 
view a well-stuffed wallet. 

There must be thousands of dollars in 
it, for it is just packed. Fifty dollars 
would be enough for me, and I ean leave 
him my I. O. U. for the amount, with my 
jewelry for security. My engagement 
ring would be a particularly appropriate 
pledge under the circumstances. 

$About to open the wallet, she turns 
quickly, runs forward, and throws 
the pocket-book out of the win- 
dow at back. 

In another minute I should have been 
a thief! A thief! [A pause.] Oh, my 
goodness! 

[She turns and rushes again to win- 
dow. 

Have I taken leave of my senses alto- 
gether! Fifty dollars would have been 
bad enough, but now it’s all gone—we 
are beggars! 

[She leans out of window, looking 
down into street. 

I can’t see anything of it. Of course 
the first passer-by has picked it up and 
carried it off. 

[She comes forward quickly. 

I must keep my head now, or something 
dreadful will certainly happen. Un- 
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fortunately we don’t know a soul in the 
place. [ With increased excitement. 
It will be frightfully inconvenient for 
Archie to have to explain to the hotel 
people! They’re always perfectly horrid 
when you don’t pay your bill. 
[She rises. 
And ours must be tremendous, with all 
those rides and drives, and dozens of 
other extras. Oh, I do wish we had been 
more economical. 
[A knock is heard at the outer door. 
Joyfully. 
It was an honest person; he has come 
to return the wallet! 
[She runs to the outer door, opens 


it, and receives an envelope. She 
tears it open. 
No; it’s the bill. [ Reading. 
One hundred and eight dollars and 


forty-seven cents. How horrid that forty- 
seven cents sounds—just like a depart- 
ment store. [ With forced calmness. 

Well, this is the end, of course, and the 


police should arrive in about fifteen 
minutes. Perhaps there’ll be a little item 
among the police news in to-morrow 


morning’s paper—something like this: 
“ Arrived, at the Central Police Sta- 
of New 


tion, Mr. Archibald Graham, 
York, and Mrs. 
Graham. Bos- 
ton and Provi- 
dence papers 
please copy.” 

[Th e tele- - 
phone - bell isd bl 
rings. LiL 

They’re here 

already. 

[With  sud- 
den deter- 
mination. 

But they 

sha’n’t have 
Archie. It 
wasn’t his 
fault at all, 
and I shall just 
tell them so. 


[She ap- 
proaches 
the tele- 


phone. In 
a very weak 
and _ shak- 


ing voice. 
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I wonder if it hurts—to be arrested. 

[ The bell rings again. 

Yes; this is Parlor X. Mr. Graham? 
What do you want of him?’ Why, yes; 
a package did fall out of the window a 
moment ago. And a little boy picked it 
up and brought it into the office! How 
perfectly dear of him, and so honest too! 
Won’t you please open the wallet and 
give him a hundred-dollar bill out of the 
money? What’s that! No money in it! 
Then don’t give him a hundred dollars— 
send for a policeman— What do you 
sayé Oh, nonsense! It must be some- 
body else’s wallet. Mr. Graham’s name? 
Oh, well, send it up and let me see for 
myself, 

[She hangs up the receiver. 

They are the very stupidest people in 
the world, the clerks in that office—just 
perfectly hopeless. 

[She goes to the outer door, and 
stands waiting for a moment or 
two while the hall-boy is supposed 
to be coming up-stairs. Suddenly 
she runs out, reappearing imme- 
diately with the wallet in her 
hand. She opens it. 

Of all ridiculous things! 

[She takes a package of old letters 
from the wallet and examines 
them. 

Stuffing his wallet with a lot of my 
old love-letters! No wonder the little 
bey was honest enough to bring” them 
back. And they weren’t worth a hun- 
dred dollars either. 

[With a long breath of relief. 

So Archie’s money is safe in his pocket 
after all; or rather it was never in any 
danger. Is this what they call a useful 
lesson for me? T suppose so. 

[ She turns the bundle of letters over 
in her hand. 

I didn’t know that Archie was so senti- 
mental. The idea! But really it was 
nice of him—very nice. 

[She starts, and looks around. 

I certainly heard him walking about; 
he is coming out. 
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[With a swift glance about the 
room, 

Not even a screen to get behind. Very 
well, Mr. Archibald Graham, I'll just 
take a leaf out of your own book. Voila! 

[She pulls the sofa into the middle 
of the room, puts the wallet 
back into the _ coat pocket, 
makes the overcoat into a pillow, 
throws herself down, and pretends 
to sleep. A short interval. She 
moves slightly, smiles, and opens 
he r eyes. In a sleepy yoice. 

“And so the enchantment came to an 
end forever, for once that Caramel had 
kissed the sleeping princess—” 

[She sits up, rubbing her eyes, and 
yawning prettily. 

What curious dreams one has these hot 
afternoons. 

[She leans back, at the same time 
looking slightly behind her and 
extending her hand. 

Mon ami! 

[A little pause; still looking back- 
ward and upward as_ though 
speaking to some one. 

My hair? But I don’t mind its being 
rumpled up—that is, when you do it. 

[She jumps up quickly and goes 
towards the inner door. 

Still, if I am going to appear in public, 
I had better put it in some kind of order. 
Going where? Why, you dear old stupid, 
aren’t we to take that beautiful drive 
around the lake this afternoon? We ar- 
ranged it all hours ago. It won’t take me 
a minute— Oh! 

[She takes the note from the lamp- 
shade and tears it up. 

Nothing, nothing. Just the libretto of 
an intermezzo, which isn’t going to be 
played, after all. It wasn’t amusing, you 
see. Pouf! 

[She blows the torn bits of paper 
from her hand. 

So there it goes. 

[With an elaborate curtsy. 

Tout de suite, m’sieu mon mari. 

[ Eait.by inner door. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1903 


BY HAMILTON 


HEN Emerson was born, in Bos- 

ton, on the twenty-fifth day of 

May, one hundred years ago, 
the country was provincial in culture, 
taste, and attitude; it had separated 
from the Old World on political grounds, 
but its spiritual fortunes were bound 
up in the fortunes of the older societies; 
it sat at the feet of Europe, and its in- 
tellectual life was essentially derivative. 
To Emerson more than to any other 
single person or force was due the 
spiritual emancipation of the new nation. 
He first interpreted the growing demo- 
cratic community, not only to the world, 
but to itself, by defining its fundamental 
conception of the place and value of the 
individual man, by developing its con- 
sciousness of historical unity with the 
older races at the same time that he 
declared its spiritual independence, by 
showing in his own life and thought 
and speech how the culture of the race, 
accumulated with infinite toil, self- 
denial, and self-expression, could be held 
and used with unfettered freedom and 
entire self-reliance. 

There must have come to many who 
heard the address on “The American 
Scholar,” delivered in Cambridge on the 
last day of August, 1837, a sense of some- 
thing great and prophetic; Lowell de- 
scribed it as “an. event without any 
former parallel in our literary annals, 
a seene to be always treasured in the 
memory for its picturesqueness and its 
inspiration. What crowded and breath- 
less aisles, what windows.clustering with 
eager heads, what enthustasm of ap- 
proval, what grim silence of foregone 
dissent.” The address was not only an 
epitome of Emerson’s view of life; it was a 
quiet, well-poised, but perfectly articulate, 
declaration of intellectual independence. 
It is the second great formal document in 
the history of the emancipation of the 
American people. It announced the mo- 
ment when “the sluggard intellect of 
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this continent will look from under its 
iron lids and fill the postponed expecta- 
tion of the world with something better 
than the exertions of mechanical skill. 
Our day of dependence, our long appren- 
ticeship to the learning of other lands, 
draws to a close. ... We will walk on 
our own feet; we will work with our own 
hands; we will speak our own minds. 

A nation of men will for the first time 
exist, because each believes himself in- 
spired by the Divine Soul which also in- 
spires all souls.” 

When these words were spoken the 
spirit of the new nation was already 
stirring and striving. Irving had written 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
and other more characteristic books, 
Cooper had published The Spy and sev- 
eral of the Leatherstocking Tales, Poe 
had touched a new chord in prose and 
verse; Bryant had given the world 
Thanatopsis and a group of nature 
lyries; Hawthorne had written T'wice- 
Told Tales; but it was Emerson, in this 
memorable address, who not only laid 
bare the tap-root of the democratic order 
in society,—its recognition of the divine 
in every human soul,—but who saw and 
said that new men had arrived, with new 
thoughts and a new need to express them. 

Emerson’s active life fell within the 
period of sectional development and feel- 
ing. Provincial America, with its hands 
at work in the New but its thoughts 
still centred in the Old World, slowly gave 
place to sectional America, with its fresh 
and crude sense of strength, its empha- 
sis of interest on local growth and power, 
its sharp definition of local interests. 
Emerson’s sympathies and personal asso- 
ciations were inevitably colored by the 
conditions of time; but his thought es- 
caped their limitation. A man of the 
purest and highest New England blood 
and breeding, at a time when men were 
New-Englanders, New-Yorkers, Virgin- 
ians, or South-Carolinians, Emerson was 
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an American in the range and freedom of 
his thought; a man of national instincts 
and outlook in an epoch of sectional di- 
visions and antagonisms. The depth and 
fulness of national feeling he could not 
compass, because no man can adequately 
express that which does not exist; but he 
discerned the coming unity of the sec- 
tions, and predicted the nation in almost 
every characteristic utterance. 

When the war between the sections 
ended, Emerson was in the serene ma- 
turity of a nature so harmonious that 
it seemed to share the unconscious 
growth of the world about him, but 
his work was substantially finished; he 
had delivered his message. The echoes 
of the sectional strife were slowly dying, 
the fires of sectional antagonism slowly 
sinking, during his beautiful old age; the 
nation which he foretold was swiftly 
forming itself, and was already putting 
its hand to colossal works with an energy 
which has disturbed men of less pene- 
tration of spiritual insight than he. At 
the end of a century since he was born in 
one of the capitals of provincial America, 
how stands the account of the new na- 
tion with him? Does his work bear the 
limitation of the period in which it was 
produced, or does it so habitually relate 
itself to universal experience and to fun- 
damental truth that it remains an inter- 
pretation of a later and vaster life, a 
law of growth in the turbulence and eon- 
fusion of an epoch of expansion? 

The key to an age is to be found, not 
in its activities, but in its thought; the 
significanee of activities resides, not in 
their mass and magnitude, but in their 
disclosure of aim and spirit. In at- 
tempting to measure Emerson’s relation 
to the wider horizon of the twentieth 
century, and to indicate his vital and 
necessary rather than incidental and in- 
dividual relation to the nation, it is for- 
tunate that his own life was so entirely 
detached from the working life of his 
people; that he lived and died in an at- 
mosphere of such serenity that it is pos- 
sible to realize not only his thought, but 
his complete expression of it, with entire 
distinctness. No man of letters has ever 
left a cleaner record; in his case there 
are no moral problems to distract atten- 
tion from his thought and his art; no 
contradictions between aim and action 


to confuse the judgment. A more harmo- 
nious nature has rarely appeared, and, 
perhaps, in literature at least, no man 
has so happily unified his vision and his 
task. It is not difficult to point out his 
limitations of thought and experience; 
but the man was all of one piece, to quote 
a pithy colloquialism. At the end of a 
century from his birth he stands, in the 
clear air of Concord, as distinct from 
base to summit as Monadnock or Wachu- 
sett, which stood always in his view. 

And although he spoke freely of the 
matters that were uppermost in the mind 
of his own time, he was so bent on find- 
ing the unity of power and purpose be- 
hind the urgencies of spirit and the di- 
versities of thought that there is no need 
in his case, as there is in Carlyle’s, to sepa- 
rate what was universal and permanent in 
his work from what was shaped and col- 
ored by the emotion or interest of the 
hour. His serene detachment, his steady 
determination to feed the light rather 
than the heat of his age, cost him some- 
thing of the powerful personal influence 
which Carlyle exerted on his contempo- 
raries, but has made it easier for posteri- 
ty to understand and estimate him. There 
is less of the accidental and more of the 
universal in his work than in the work 
of any other writer of his period; he used 
the language of his time, and drew upon 
it freely for illustration, but he was a 
purely spiritual force. In this fact lies 
the secret of his escape from the limita- 
tions of sectional America, and his im- 
mense and permanent service and signifi- 
cance of the nation in its full, if not its 
final, development. 

More distinctly than any other man 
who has appeared among us, Emerson 
affirmed the presence of the divine in 
every human being, the direct and per- 
sonal relation between each man and the 
Infinite, the authority of individual in- 
sight, the dignity of the individual soul; 
and this is, in a true sense, not only the 
basal idea, but the religion of democracy. 

Emerson’s thought had very wide hori- 
zons, and touched all forms of human 
activity; he united in rare degree the 
ripeness and repose of the historic races 
with the fresh interest, the quick enthu- 
siasm, of a people whose history was still 
to be made. The equilibrium between 
the sobriety of long experience and the 
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eager faith which has not yet fully tested 
the resources of life, gave his spirit a 
beautiful poise, and he is one of the few 
great thinkers and writers in whom the 
wisdom of youth survives and dominates 
the knowledge of age. His deeply medi- 
tative spirit, the vein of mysticism which 
ran through his intellectual rather thai 
his emotional life, his penetrating insight 
into the spiritual realities behind the 
shifting appearances of the world, drew 
him to the religious thought of the 
Farther East, the background of the his- 
toric life of the race. No one has more 
clearly and compactly stated the differ- 
ence in temper between the Eastern mind 
and the Western than did he in the essay 
on Plato: “ The country of unity, of im- 
movable institutions, the seat of a phi- 
losophy delighting in abstractions, of 
men faithful in doctrine and in practice 
to the idea of a deaf, unimplorable, im- 
mense fate, is Asia; and it realizes this 
faith in the social institutions of caste. 
On the other side, the genius of Europe 
is active and creative: it resists caste by 
culture; its philosophy was a discipline; 
it is a land of arts, inventions, trade, 
freedom. ... Plato came to join, and 
by contact to enhance, the energy of 
each.” It may be added that Plato 
carried the evolution of thought a step 
farther; building on the basis of the 
unity of all the manifestations of life, he 
passed on to its realization of itself in 
the individual consciousness, to that di- 
versity which marks the higher stages 
of evolution, to freedom and immor- 
tality based on that free but responsible 
putting forth of personal energy and 
husbanding of personal experience which 
we call character. In Emerson the en- 
during element in each of these views 
of life is preserved; in him, as in Plato, 
the two poles of thought are always visi- 
ble. He holds both conceptions in their 
historical order: first the perception of 
unity and the sense of fate, then the 
realization of diversity and the sense of 
freedom. But he does not concern him- 
self to make every utterance square with 
his fundamental view; he was too deeply 
and, at times, too exclusively the poet, 
to give his work the formal consistency 
of the logician. He would have prefaced 
the essay on “ Self-Reliance,” which is 
an extreme application of Western ideas 


to individual life, with the poem 
“ Brahma,” which is a bit of the oldest 
Orientalism in poetic form, and taken it 
for granted that his reader would stand 
in no need of the mechanical aid of note 
or comment to reconcile the two. It was 
quite of a piece with Emerson’s spiritual 
valuation of the human spirit, and the 
beautiful respect which he always paid 
his kind, that he took his reader’s co- 
operation for granted; he never explained, 
because he assumed that those who were 
drawn to him would bring to his page 
the divination of an imagination like his 
own in kind, if not in degree. 

These two conceptions of life are in 
antagonism only when they are placed on 
a parity of time; taken in the order of 
their development they fall into line, not 
only with the facts of experience, but 
with the needs of the soul. 

What was significant in Emerson’s 
thought as, in a sense, marking the point 
of departure in the spiritual life of the 
New World, was its full acceptance of 
what had been secured by the historic 
past, with unfettered freedom in dealing 
with the present and confident expecta- 
tion that the future had still larger truth 
to disclose. There was nothing revolu- 
tionary in Emerson, but the radicalism 
of democracy found in him free, frank, 
and harmonious expression. No man of 
a new age ever bore himself more rev- 
erently toward the past age; there was 
not a touch of the brusqueness of the re- 
former, the crudeness of the radical, the 
passion of the advocate, in him; he ac- 
cepted truth from every quarter, he saw 
good in everything, but he saw also 
that the race was only at the beginning 
of goodness and truth. 

This delightful air of self-possession 
without a touch of self-assertion was 
characteristic of Emerson, and had its 
roots deep in his nature. He had great 
respect for dignities and powers and au- 
thority, but he looked at them, with level 
eyes, on a basis of entire equality, and 
was never diverted from a true valuation 
by the show of things or overawed by 
a splendor which rested on any un- 
reality. In Representative Men, one 
of his most characteristic books, this 
reverence for spiritual achievement, com- 
bined with indifference to the accidents 
of birth and station, and the quiet use of 
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the right of one human soul to interro- 
gate another on equal terms, is strikingly 
illustrated. The privilege and joy of the 
scholar’s life always evoked a lyrical de- 
light in Emerson, and in enumerating the 
functions of the scholar his prose often 
rose into the region of eloquence: “ The 
scholar is the favorite of heaven and 
earth, the excellency of his country, the 
happiest of men.” But no man who has 
held the rich accumulations of know- 
ledge in his keeping kept them more 
resolutely in their place and in rela- 
tion to their uses. Emerson kept the 
faith of scholarship with glad-hearted 
fidelity, but he had no patience with its 
superstitions. He was as free with it 
as with all other tools and instruments 
made for man’s use. The old books, which 
have given laws to the mind and lighted 
the ways of the spirit as with fire from 
heaven, are to be devoutly pondered 
and earried in one’s heart, but to-day 
speaks with as much authority as that in 
which Job talked with his friends and 
the Iliad was recited to _ listening 
throngs. “ Each age must write its own 
books, or, rather, each generation for the 
next succeeding. The books of an older 
period will not fit this. ... Meek young 
men grow up in libraries, believing it 
their duty to accept the views which 
Cieero, which Locke, which Bacon have 
given; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and 
Bacon were only young men in libraries 
when they wrote these books.” When a 
book is accepted as a final authority it 
becomes a tyrant, and men must again 
affirm their freedom. 

Emerson’s quiet but resolute assertion 
of the right of every age to select its 
teachers, and of every man to go 
straight to the sources of truth, seemed 
to Hermann Grimm profoundly sig- 
nificant. He speaks with a sense of 
oppression of the immense accumulation 
of knowledge, the heritage of decades 
of centuries, under which the mind of 
the Old World staggers. “ Our best pow- 
ers barely suffice,” he says, “to enable 
us to glance over what has been already 
accomplished. It would be hailed as a 
blessing if some one could convince us 
that the heritage of our ancestors ‘is to 
be set aside, that untrammelled we may 
press on to the goal before us.” And he 
saw that this was precisely the service 


which the poet and thinker of the New 
World was doing in a reverent spirit but 
with a perfectly free mind. Emerson es- 
timated at their full value the accumu- 
lations of knowledge which lay in the 
vaults of Europe, but he was resolute that 
his own people should make their own 
intellectual and spiritual fortunes; that 
they should be not only heirs of the past, 
but producers of present wealth. They 
were not to feel too heavily the weight of 
history; they were not to respect too deep- 
ly the authority of tradition; they were to 
see, feel, think, and act for themselves; 
they were to “enjoy an original relation 
to the universe. . . . The sun shines to- 
day also. There is more wool and flax in 
the fields. There are new lands, new 
men, new thoughts. Let us demand our 
own works and laws and worship.” 

This attitude of Emerson was the logi- 
cal outcome of his estimate of the indi- 
vidual soul, of the supreme importance he 
attached to man as man; the active, work- 
ing, creative spirit behind all forms of 
civilization. Behind the wealth of the 
world of every kind he was concerned only 
with the producer; for the chief sig- 
nificance of wealth is the kind and 
quality of the genius which created it, 
and its value lies in the uses to which it 
can be put by that genius. Rank, privi- 
lege, position, interest him because they 
are the symbols of achievement, past or 
present. They are pictorial, symbolical, 
historical; but they are, at the best, only 
the insignia of the man. In the presence 
of the most venerable and transcendent 
work of his hand man is still master, 
creator, divining spirit; he alone is 
sacred and immortal. When Emerson, 
who faced the sphinx, the Parthenon, the 
greatest library, the congress of kings, 
with perfect composure, looks at the hu- 
man soul, he is filled with reverence, and 
a lyric ery rushes to his lips: “ The great 
Pan of old, who was clothed in a leopard- 
skin to signify the beautiful variety of 
things, and the firmament, his coat of 
stars, was but the representative of thee, 
O rich and various Man! thou palace of 
sight and sound, carrying in thy senses 
the morning and the night and the un- 
fathomable galaxy; in thy brain the 
geometry of the City of God; in thy 
heart the bower of love and the realms 
of right and wrong.” 
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This is the fundamental attitude of 
democracy, not as a form of political or 
social order, but as a view of man’s place 
and authority in the world; a recognition 
of his spiritual significance; the con- 
summation of the long process of history 
in the complete emancipation of the in- 
dividual spirit, with full freedom to 
choose for itself its manner of life and 
the type of its development. This inter- 
pretation of Emerson’s central thought 
does not ally him with the political 
creed of his time and place; it allies him 
with the historic movement which came 
to clear consciousness in his work and 
which found its earliest institutional ex- 
pression, on a great scale, in the New 
World. He is the incarnation and the 
exponent of democracy as a_ spiritual 
force, but democracy as a political order 
still lags far behind him. 

Nature, written in the seclusion of 
the Old Manse at Concord, was the first 
fruitage of the unfettered freedom which 
he sought and found when he exchanged 
the pulpit for the Lyceum platform, and 
remains the most beautiful and complete 


disclosure of his thought. Sixty-seven 


years have not dispelled the mystery 
and charm that make it enigmatical 
to many readers, but have kept it 
from profane hands to this day. It is a 


key to the spiritual meaning of Nature 
which can be turned only by the imagi- 
nation; it is a poet’s gospel in eight 
chapters. Appearing at the moment 
when the tide of scientific activity was 
steadily rising, it outruns the ultimate 
goal of the knowledge of fact and form, 
however comprehensive and searching. 
It does not conflict with a movement in 
which Emerson rejoiced; it penetrates be- 
low the region of its activity, and rests 
securely on the ultimate foundations. It 
stands serenely in a place by itself; it 
uses no machinery of investigation, em- 
ploys no instruments of observation, is 
worked out without the aid of logical 
formule, fortifies itself with no argu- 
ments, contains no reference to authori- 
ties, and is without foot-notes. It is a 
piece of pure divination; it has been 
contradicted, confuted, travestied, par- 
odied; but its serenity, its beauty, the 
sense of mystery and worship which per- 
vades it, persuade men of imagination 
and insight of its essential truth. 
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What is significant, for the purpose 
of this comment, is not whether its con- 
ception of Nature as a series of images 
“in the firmament of the soul” is true 
or false, but its exaltation of man as co- 
operating, by the laws of his mind, 
with the Infinite in the creation of the 
universe. The Hebrew poet saw Nature 
as the vesture of God, the garment which 
veiled but did not conceal the splendor 
of the Almighty; Emerson found in man 
the key to Nature, and discerned in Na- 
ture the vast symbolism of the soul, the 
order of its discipline, the provision for its 
education, the language for its expression, 
the prophecy of an ultimate harmony be- 
tween a purified soul and an external 
order from which all that is unclean, 
inimical, diseased, and unlovely has van- 
ished. This interpretation of Nature, 
with its lofty faith, its profound insight, 
its lyrical eloquence, is, in reality, a 
poetic interpretation of man; a recog- 
nition not only of the divine in every 
man, but of the potentiality of deity in 
every man; it proclaims man, in a sense, 
the creator of Nature. 

The greatness with which Emerson 
invested the human spirit was reflected 
not only in his own bearing, but in his 
whole dealing with knowledge and art, 
and in his own style. In diverting atten- 
tion from the trappings and insignia of 
public and social distinction, and fasten- 
ing it upon the spirit behind the acci- 
dents or incidents of life, he discarded 
the conventions and traditions of the art 
of writing, and spoke from his heart with 
perfect simplicity and directness. Tis 
style seems obscure and elusive to those 
only who are not in sympathy with his 
point of view; for few writers demand 
more of their readers than Emerson. 
Whatever the faults of his style—and 
they are really faults of his thought,—it 
is entirely free from pretension, artifice, 
rhetorical device; it is absolutely frank 
and sincere. Placing so high a valuation 


on man, Emerson held that there was 
nothing too good or sacred for men. He 


had as little regard for arbitrary intel- 
lectual classifications as for arbitrary 
social distinctions. He held to the doc- 
trine of community ownérship in know- 
ledge and thought. Plato might be the 


idol of the elect, but he was, above all, 
the possession of the plain people. Trans- 
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late a few technical words here and there 
into the vernacular, and the really great 
is as comprehensible by the unlettered as 
by the aristocracy of scholarship; for it 
is vital, not technical, excellence and 
power which make men great. Go to 
the expert for facts, he seemed to be al- 
ways saying, but think your own thoughts 
and reach your own conclusions. 

In the historic meeting at Stonehenge, 
Carlyle challenged Emerson to define the 
American idea. It was characteristic of 
Emerson that he made no enumeration 
of mechanical or political gains or losses 
as the result of the new ordering of so- 
ciety in this country; he spoke “ neither 
of Presidents nor cabinet ministers, nor 
of such as would make of America an- 
other Europe”; on the contrary, in the 
shadow of the ancient circle on Salisbury 
Plain, and in the presence of the most re- 
lentless and scornful preacher of the need 
of governing men by force, he unfolded 
his dream of a coming brotherhood of 
men, predicted the “bankruptcy of the 
vulgar musket-worship,” planted himself 
on “the law of love and justice alone,” 
declared that “we play the game with 
immense advantage,” and that no skill or 
activity can long compete with the pro- 
digious advantages of this country in 
the hands of the English race. Sur- 
rounded by the ripe beauty of England 
and sensitive to the appeal of her great 
traditions, he wrote: “There, in that 
great sloven continent, in high Alleghany 
pastures, in the sea - wide, sky - skirted 
prairie, still sleeps and murmurs and 
hides the great mother, long since driven 
away from the trim hedgerows and over- 
cultivated garden of England. . . . Here 
is the home of man,—here is the promise 
of a more excellent social state than his- 
tory has recorded.” 

At Stonehenge, it appears in the light 
of recent history, Emerson was a prophet. 
Born in the provincial period, speaking 
his word and doing his work in the sec- 


tional period, he foresaw, foretold, and 
prepared the way for the massing of the 
forces of a divided people in the potency, 
the majesty, and the unity of the nation. 
If he did not express the passion and 
volume of the national feeling, he de- 
fined the national ideals. To him 
America meant something more than a 
continuation and repetition of Old World 
experience; it meant a spiritual concep- 
tion of man as an original, creative 
force; a recognition, in the structure of 
society, of the divine in man which 
makes it safe to trust him; the practice 
of a higher morality in international 
dealing, based on the kinship of man 
with man under all forms of govern- 
ment; the largest freedom for self-ex- 
pression to men of all races and classes. 

In the account of the nation with this 
beautiful and prophetic spirit it is clear 
there is still a great indebtedness to be 
discharged; for time has revealed with 
increasing distinctness the service of one 
of whom an eminent Frenchman has 
said: “ America has exalted him because 
she saw herself in him, and he was her 
conscience.” Concerning the quality 
and rank of his work there is general 
agreement; he has survived the reaction 
which follows the death of a writer of 
original and individual force; the de- 
fects of his prose, the limitations of his 
verse, are clear enough; but the depth 
of his insight, the lift of his thought, the 
freshness of his spirit, the felicity of his 
speech and its penetration, the wholeness 
and symmetry of his life: these are far 
beyond the region of questioning. He 
explained America to herself in terms 
of the spiritual life, he set man in his 
true place in the New World, he has 
kept the conscience of the nation and 
established for all time the doctrine 
that the success or failure of the new 
society shall be measured by its ser- 
vice in the emancipation of the soul, 
the exaltation of man. 
































In Ursula’s Garden 


BY JAMES BRANCH 


I 

ER three lovers had praised her 

with many canzonets and sonnets 

on that they 
sat in the rose-garden at Longaville, and 
the sun-steeped leaves made a tempered, 
aromatic shade about them. Afterwards 
thev had grass-blades to decide 
who should accompany the Lady Ursula 
to the summer pavilion, that she might 
fetch her viol and sing them a song of 
love; and in the sylvan lottery chance 
had favored the Earl of Pevensey. 


May morning, as 


drawn 


Left to themselves, the Marquis of 
Falmouth and Master Kit Mervale re- 
garded one another irresolutely for a 
moment, like strange curs uncertain 


whether to fraternize or to fly at one 
throat. Then Master Mervale 
down in the young grass, stretched 
thin black 
and chuckled in perfect, luxu- 
rious content. 


another’s 
lav 
twirled his 


himself, mus- 


tachios, 


“ Decidedly,” said he, “your Grace is 
no wni- 
refuse you 


past master in the art of wooing; 
versity in the world would 
a degree.” 

The Marquis frowned. He was a great 
bluff man, with wheat-colored hair, and 
After a little, 
he found the quizzical, boyish face that 


was somewhat slow-witted. 


mocked him irresistible, and laughed, and 
unbent from the dignife:. reserve he had 
firmly intended to maintain. ‘“ Master 
Mervale,” he said, “TI will be frank with 
you, for you appear a lad of good bear- 
as lads go, barring a trifle of affec- 
tation and a certain squeamishness in 
When I 


woman’s heart, I am as any other ex- 


ing, 


speech. seek my way to a 
plorer venturing into a strange country; 
as he takes with him beads and mirrors 
to placate the inhabitants, so do I fetch 
with me sonnets and such-like gewgaws 
to please her fancies; only when I find a 
glut of them left by previous adventurers 
must I pay my way with pure gold. And 
truth, Master Mervale, is a jewel.” 
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Master Mervale raised his eyebrows. 
“Truth?” he queried, gently. 

“Tt would surely be indelicate,” sug- 
gested the Marquis, “to allow even truth 
to appear quite unclothed in the presence 
of a lady?” He smiled and took a short 
turn on the grass. “ Look you, Master 
Mervale,” he, narrowing his pale 
blue eyes to mere slits, “ I have, somehow, 


said 


a great disposition to confidence come 
upon me. Frankly, my passion for the 
Lady Ursula burns somewhat more mild- 
ly than that which Antony the 
Egyptian; it is less a fire whereby to con- 
sume kingdoms than a eandle wherewith 
to light a home; 
frankly, I mean to have her. 


bore 


contented and quite 
The estates 
lie convenient, the families are of equal 
rank, her father is agreed, and she has 
there 
short, no obstacles to our union save you 
and my lord of Pevensey, and these, I con- 
fess, I do not fear. I can wait, Master 
Mervale. Oh, I am patient, Master Mer- 
vale, but, I own, I cannot brook denial. 
It is I, or no one. By Saint Gregory! I 
steel at my Master Mer- 
vale, that will serve for other purposes 
So he 


a sufficiency of beauty; are, in 


wear side, 
save that of opening oysters!” 
blustered in the spring sunlight, and 
frowned darkly as Master Mervale, af- 
ter a hopeless attempt at gravity, lay 
flat upon his back and crowed like a cock 
in irrepressible laughter. 

“Your patience shames Job the Patri- 
arch,” said he, when he had ended and 
wiped away his tears; “ yet, it seems to 
me, my lord, you do not consider one 
thing. 
sey and I are your equals neither in es- 
tate nor reputation; still, setting modesty 
aside, is it not possible the Lady Ursula 


I grant you, his Grace of Peven- 


, 


may come, in time, to love one of us? 

“Setting common aside,” said 
the Marquis, stiffly, “it is possible she 
may be smitten with a tertian fever. 
Let us hope, however, that she may 
escape both contagions.” 


sense 
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“There was a cousin of the Lady Ur- 
sula’s—a Mistress Katherine Beaufort 

“ Death of my life!” 
ed about, scowled, and then tapped sharp- 


His Grace wheel- 


ly upon the palm of one hand with the 


nail-bitten fingers of the other. “ Ay,” 
said he, slowly, “ there was.” 

“She loved you?’ murmured Master 
Mervale, smiling gently. 

“God help me!” groaned the Mar- 
quis; “we loved one another! I know 
not how you ecame by your informa- 
tion, nor do I ask. Yet ’tis ill opening 
an old wound. I loved her; let that 
suffice.” With a set face, he turned 
away for a moment and gazed toward 


the slender parapets of Longaville, half 
hidden by pale foliage and very white 
against the rain-washed sky; then groan- 
ed, and glared angrily into the lad’s up- 
turned countenance. “ You talk of love,” 
he said, hoarsely; “a love compounded 
equally of youthful imagination, a liking 


“ 


for fantastic phrases and a disposition 


for caterwauling i’ the moonlight. Ah, 
lad, lad!—if you but knew! That is not 


love; to love is to go mad like a star- 
struck moth, and then to strive in vain 
to forget, and to eat one’s heart out in 
the loneliness, and to hunger—hunger—” 
The Marquis spread out his hands hely- 
lessly, and then, with a quick, impatient 


gesture, swept back the mass of wheat- 
colored hair that fell about his face. 
“ Ah, Master Mervale,” he sighed, “ ’tis 


the greatest thing in the world!” 
“Vet,” Master Mervale, 

courteous interest, “ you did not marry ?” 
“ Marry!” 


said with 


His Grace snarled toward 


the sun and laughed, shortly. “ Look 
you, Master Mervale, I know not how 
far y’are acquainted with the business. 


*Twas in Cornwall yonder years since; 
I was but a lad, and she a wench—ah, 
such a wench, with tender blue eyes, and 
a faint, sweet voice that could deny me 
God does not fashion her like 
The Marquis paced the grass 
impatiently, gnawing his lip and debat- 
ing with himself in a stifled, unnatural 


nothing! 
every day.” 


tone. “Marry? Her family was good, 
but their deserts outranked their for- 
tunes; their crest was not the topmost 
feather in Fortune’s cap, you under- 
stand; somewhat sunken i’ the world, 
Master Mervale. And I? My father— 


God rest his bones!-—was a cold, hard 
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man, and my two elder brothers—Holy 
Virgin, pray for them!—loved me none 
too well. I was the cadet then: Heaven 
helps them that help themselves, says my 
father, and I haven’t a penny for you. 
My to make in the world; 
to saddle myself with a penniless wench 


way was yet 

even a wench whose voice set a man’s 
heart hammering at his fol- 
ly, Master Mervale. Utter, improvident, 
shiftless, bedlamite folly, lad!” 

“TI’'m!” Master Mervale 
throat, twirled his 
smiled indolently at 
thought. “ Was it?’ he queried, after an 
interval of meditation. 

“Ah!” cried the Marquis, in a sudden 


ribs — was 


his 


and 


cleared 
mustachios, 


some unspoken 


gust of anger; “ I dare say, as your smirk- 
ing hints, *twas the coward’s part not te 


snap fingers at fate and fathers and dare 


all! I did not. We parted—in what 
fashion matters not,—and I set forth to 
seek my fortune. ’Twas a brave world 


then, Master Mervale, for all the tears 
that were scarce dried on my cheeks! <A 
world where the heavens were as blue as 
a certain woman’s eyes, and wherein a 
likely lad might see far countries, and 
beard the Mussulman in his mosque, and 
fetch home—though he might never love 
her, you understand—an Emir’s daughter 
as his wife— 
“With more gay gold about her middle 
Than would buy half Northumberlee.” 


Tlis voice died away for a moment, and 
he sighed, a little wistfully; then he 
shrugged his shoulders. “ Well!” 
he; “I fought in Flanders somewhat—in 
Spain—what matter where? Then, at 
last, sickened in Amsterdam three years 


said 


ago, where a messenger comes to haul me 
out of bed as future Marquis of Fal- 
mouth. One brother slain in a duel, 
Master Mervale; killed in Wyatt’s 


Rebellion; and my father dying of old 


one 


age, and—Heaven rest his soul!—not 
over-anxious to meet his Maker. There 
you have it, Master Mervale—a right 


merry whimsey of Fate’s—I a marquis, 
master, fit wo- 
man in the kingdom, and Kate — my 
Kate—vanished !” 
“Vanished?” The 
word, with wide eyes. 
“ Vanished in the night five years ago, 
and no sign nor rumor of her since! Gone 


my own mate: for any 


lad the 


echoed 
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to seek me abroad, no doubt, poor wench! 
Dead, dead, beyond question, Master Mer- 
vale!” ‘The Marquis and 
rubbed his lips with the back of his hand. 
“ Ah, well!” said he; “ ’tis an old sorrow!” 

The shaken by 
strong emotion is to his brothers an em- 


swa ] le wer 3 


male animal some 


barrassing rather than a pathetic sight. 
Master Mervale, 
creetly, rooted up several tufts of grass 
before he Then, “ My lord, you 


known of very 


lowering his eyes dis- 


spoke. 


have love,” said he, 


slowly; “have you no kindliness for 


an unhappy lover who has been one of 


us? My lord of Pevensey, I think, 
loves the Lady Ursula, at least as 
much as you ever loved this Mistress 


Katherine; of own adoration I do 


not speak, save to say I will wed no 


my 


woman if it be not she. Her father 
favors you, for you are a match in a 
thousand; but you do not love her. It 


matters little to you, my lord, whom she 
may wed; to us it signifies a life’s hap- 
Will not the of that 
Cornish lass—the memory of moonlit 
nights, and of those sweet, vain aspira- 
tions and foiled day-dreams that in boy- 
hood waked your blood even to that brave 
folly will 
the memory of these things soften you, 
my lord ?” 

But his Grace of Falmouth was by this 
time half regretful of his recent outburst, 
and somewhat inclined to regard his com- 


piness, memory 


which now possesses us— not 


panion as a dangerously plausible young 
fellow had very wunwarrantably 
wormed himself into his confidence. His 
heavy jaw shut like a trap. “ By St. 
Gregory!” said he; “may I fry in hell a 
thousand years if I do! What I have 
told you of is past, Master Mervale; a 
wise man does not cry over spilt milk.” 
“You are adamant?” sighed the boy. 
“The nether millstone,” said the Mar- 
“is in comparison 


who 


quis, smiling grimly, 
but a pillow of down.” 

“Yet—vyet the milk was sweet, your 
Grace?” the boy suggested, with a faint 
answering smile. 

“Sweet!” The Marquis’s voice shook 
in a deep thrill of speech. 

“ And if the choice lay between Ursula 
and Katherine ?” 


“Oh, fool!—oh, pink-cheeked, utter 
ignorant fool!” the Marquis groaned. 


“Said I not you knew nothing of love?” 
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“Heigho!” Master Mervale put aside 
all glum-faced discussion, with a little 
yawn, and sprang to his feet. “ Then we 
can but hope that somewhere, somehow, 


Mistress Katherine yet lives and in her 
own good time may reappear. And 
speaking of reappearances—surely the 


Lady Ursula is strangely tardy in mak- 
ing hers?” 


The Marquis’s jealousy when it slum- 


bered slept but lightly. “ Let us join 
them,” he said, shortly, and __ start- 
ed through the gardens with quick, 


stiff strides. 

II 
They went westward through the 
gardens toward the summer pavilion, and 
came presently to a close-shaven lawn, 
where the summer pavilion stood beside 
the brook that into an arti- 
ficial pond, spread with lily-pads and 
fringed with lustreless rushes. Here the 
Lady Ursula sat with the Earl of Peven- 
sey 


widened 


beneath a burgeoning maple - tree. 


Such rays as sifted through into their 
cool retreat lay like splotches of wine 
upon the ground, and there the taller 


turned to needles of thin 
silver; one palpitating beam, more daring 
than the rest, slanted straight toward the 
little head of the Lady Ursula, convert- 
ing hair veritable halo of 
misty gold that appeared strangely out 
position. She 
seemed a Bassarid had somehow 
fallen heir to an aureole; for, to speak 
truth, there was naught else of the saint 
about her. At least, there is no record 
of any saint in the calendar who ever 
looked with laughing 
upon her lover and mocked at the fervor 
and trepidation of his speech. This the 
Lady Ursula now did; and, manifestly, 
enjoyed the doing of it. 

After a little, the Earl of 
took up the viol that lay beside them 
and sang to her in the clear morning. 
He was sunbrowned and very comely, 
and his great black eyes were tender as 
he sang. 

Sang he: 


grass-blades 


her into a 


of place in its present 
who 


gray-green eyes 


Pevensey 


“Mistress mine, the spring about us 
Seems to mock at us and flout us 
That so coldly do delay: 
When the very birds are mating, 
Prythee, why should we be waiting— 
We that might be wed to-day? 
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‘ Life is short, the wise men tell us;— 
Even those dusty, musty fellows 
That have done with life—alas! 
Do the bones of Aristotle 
Never hunger for a bottle, 
Youth and some frank Grecian lass? 


* Ah, I warrant yvou;—and Zeno 
Would not reason, could he know 
One more chance to live and love: 
For, at best, the merry May-time 
Is a very fleeting play-time ;— 
Why, then, waste an hour thereof? 


‘Thus, I demonstrate by reason 
Youth's for love, and spring’s the season 
For the garnering of our bliss; 
Wisdom is but long-faced folly; 
Cry a fiq for melancholy! 
Seal the bargain with a kiss.” 


When he had ended, the Earl of Peven- 
sey laughed and looked up into her face 
with a long, hungry gaze; and the Lady 
Ursula laughed likewise and spoke kindly 
to him, though the distance was too great 
for the eavesdroppers to overhear. Then, 
after a little, the Lady Ursula bent for- 
ward out of the shade of the maple into 
the sun, and the sunlight fell upon her 
golden head and glowed in the depths 
of her hair, as she kissed him, tenderly 
and without haste, full upon the lips. 


III 

The Marquis of Falmouth caught 
Master Mervale’s arm in a grip that 
made the bov wince. His look was 
murderous, as he turned in the shadow 
of a white-lilae bush and spoke care- 
fully through sharp breaths that shook 
his great body. 

“There are,” said he, “ certain matters 
I must discuss with my lord of Pevensey 
shertly. I desire you, Master Mervale, 
to fetch him to the spot where we parted 
last, that we may finish our debate, quiet- 
ly and undisturbed. Else— Go, lad, and 
fetch him!” 

For a moment, the boy faced his pale, 
half-shut eyes that were like coals 
smouldering behind a veil of gray ash. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders, sauntered 
forward, and doffed his cap to the Lady 
Ursula. There followed much laughter 
among them, many explanations from 
Master Mervale, and yet more laughter 
from the lady and the Earl. The Mar- 
quis ground his big white teeth as he 


listened, and wondered angrily over the 
cause of their mirth. 

“ Splendor of God!” growled the Mar- 
quis; then he heaved a sigh of relief, as 
the Earl of Pevensey raised his hands 
lightly toward heaven, laughed once more, 
and plunged into the thicket. His Grace 
of Falmouth laughed in turn, though not 
very pleasantly. Afterwards he loosened 
his sword in the seabbard and turned 
hack to seek their rendezvous in the 
shadowed place where they had made son- 
nets to the Lady Ursula. 


IV 

For some ten minutes the Marquis 
strode proudly through the maze, ponder- 
ing on his injuries and on certain thrusts 
that human skill could not parry. In 
a quarter of an hour he was lost in a 
wilderness of trim box-hedges that con- 
fronted him stifly at every turn and 
branched off in innumerable gravelled 
alleys that led nowhither. 

“Death of my life!” said the Marquis. 
He retraced his steps impatiently; cast 
his cap upon the ground in seething 
desperation ; turned in a totally different 
direction, and in five minutes trod upon 
his discarded head-gear. 

“Tloly Gregory!” said the Marquis. 
Ile meditated for a moment, then caught 
up his sword close to his side and 
plunged into the nearest hedge. After 
a little he came out, with a scratched 
face and a scant breath, into another 
alley. As the crow flies, he went through 
the maze of Longaville, leaving in his 
rear desolation and snapped box-twigs. 
He came out of the ruin behind the 
white -lilaec bush where he had _ stood 
and heard the Earl of Pevensey sing 
to the Lady Ursula and had seen 
what followed. 

The Marquis wiped his brow. Then he 
looked out over the lawn and breathed 
heavily. The Lady Ursula. still sat be- 
neath the maple, and beside her was 
Master Mervale, whose arm was about 
her waist. Her arm was about his neck, 
and she listened as he talked eagerly and 
with many gestures. Then they both 
laughed and kissed one another. 

“Splendor of God!” groaned the Mar- 
quis. He wiped his brow once more, with 
a shaking hand, as he crouched behind 
the white-lilac bush. “ Why, ’tis a very 
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holy 
quiet as 


gasped. “Oh, 
Yet I must be quiet 
a sucking lamb, that I may strike as a 
lion afterwards! Is this your 
innocence, Mistress Ursula, that 
bide the spoken name of a spade 
splendor of God!” 


Semiramis!” he 


Gregory! 


roaring 
cannot 
¢ Oh, 


Thus he raged behind the white-lilae 
bush while they laughed and kissed in 
the sunlight. After a little, they parted. 
The Lady Ursula, still laughing, lifted 


the branches of the thicket behind them 
and disappeared in the path which the 
Earl of had_ taken. Master 
Mervale, kissing hand and laughing 
loudly, lounged toward the en- 
the 
proached it, 


Pevensey 
his 
yet more 


trance of maze, where, as he ap- 
a white-lilae bush quivered 
the Marquis of Falmouth 


him, with an ashy counte- 


and 
confronted 


angrily, 


nance and working lips. 
v 
‘T have heard, Master Mervale,” said 
the Marquis, gently, “ that love is blind?” 
The boy stared at the white face, that 
had before his eyes masked its blind, ter- 


rible rage with a crooked smile. It was 
as though a tiger-cat, erouched for the 


fatal spring, had suddenly relaxed the 


tension of its lithe body and had paused 
to trifle with its prey. “’Tis an ancient 
fable, lord,” he, smiling, and 
made as though to pass. 

“ Indeed,” the Marquis, court- 
eously, but without yielding an _ inch, 


“ 


mv said 


said 


tis a very reassuring one; for,” he con- 
tinued, meditatively, “were the eyes of 
all lovers suddenly opened, Master Mer- 
vale, I would prove a_ red 
hour for the world. There would be both 
lost, Master 
be sword-thrusts; 


suspect it 
tempers and _ reputations 
Merval > would 
there would be corpses, Master Mervale.” 

“ Doubtless, lord,” the lad, 
striving to jest and have done; “ for the 
frail, and the tender heart of 
woman cannot abide suffering in’ a man. 
The sex is very pitiful, my lord 


there 
my said 


flesh is 


‘Yet, Master Mervale,” pursued the 
Marquis, equably, but without smiling, 


“there be lovers in the world that 
have eyes?” 

“ Doubtless, my lord,” said the boy. 

“ There women in the world, 
Master Mervale,” suggested his Grace of 


Falmouth, still following out ap- 


also be 


an 
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train of thought, 
“that are but whitened sepulchres—very 
fair without, but and 
tion within ?” 
“ Doubtless, my lord 
“There also be swords in the world, 
Master Mervale?” purred the Marquis. 
He touched his own slightly, as he spoke. 
“ Mv lord—” cried the boy, with a gasp. 
“ Now, swords have many uses, Master 
Mervale,” his Grace of Falmouth contin- 
ued, half idly. “ With a sword one may 
pick a cork from a bottle; with a sword 
one may toast cheese about the Michael- 
fire; with 
Master Mervale—ay, even an am- 
bling, pink-faced, lisping lad that cannot 
boo at a goose, Master Mervale. And [| 
have no inclination just now for either 
wine or toasted cheese, Master Mervale.” 


His 


parently absorbing 


worms corrup- 


mas a sword one may spit 


man, 


tone was. wistfully apologetic, as 
one lamenting some woful deficiency 


in himself. 

“T do not understand you, my lord,” 
said the boy, in a thin, trembling voice. 

“Indeed, I think we understand each 
other perfectly,” said the Marquis. “ For 
I have been very frank with you, and I 
have watehed you from behind this bush 
for a half-hour.” 

The boy raised his hand as though 
to speak. 

“Look you, Master Mervale,” the Mar- 
quis said, frankly, “ you and my lord of 
Pevensey and I be brave fellows; we need 
a wide world to bustle in. Now, the 
thought has come to me that this narrow 
continent of ours is scarce commodious 
enough for all three. There be purgatory 
and heaven, and yet another place, Master 
Mervale; why, then, crowd one another ?” 

“My lord,” said the boy, dully, “I do 
not understand you.” 
scoffed the Marquis; 
“surely my meaning is plain enough! 
*tis to kill you first, and my lord of 
Pevensey afterwards! Y’are phcenixes, 
Master Mervale; y’are too good for this 
world. Longaville is not fit to be trodden 
under your feet; and therefore *tis my 
intent you should leave Longaville feet 
first. Draw, Master Mervale!” cried the 


“Tloly Gregory!” 


Marquis, his light hair falling about his 
flushed, handsome face, as he laughed 
joyously and flashed his sword in the 
spring sunshine. 

The boy sprang back, with an inarticu- 
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late cry; then gulped some dignity into 
himself and spoke. ‘“ My lord,” said he, 
“T admit that from your standpoint some 
explanation is necessary.” 

“You may render it to my heir, Master 
Mervale,” cried the Marquis, impatiently, 
“who will doubtless accord it such cre- 
dence as it merits. For my part, having 
two duels on my hands to-day, I have no 
time to listen to romances.” He placed 
himself on guard; but Master Mervale 
stood with chattering teeth and irreso- 
lute, groping hands, and made no effort 
to draw. “Oh. the block! the eurd-faced 
cheat!” cried the Marquis. “ Will rioth- 
ing move you?” With his left hand he 
struck at the boy. 

Thereupon Master Mervale gasped, 
and turning with a great sob, ran 
through the gardens. The Marquis 
laughed discordantly; then he followed 
him, taking big leaps as he ran and 
flourishing his sword. “ Oh, the coward!” 
he shouted; “oh, the unutterable coward! 
Oh, you paltry rabbit!” 

So they came to the bank of the arti- 
ficial pond. Master Mervale swerved as 
the Marquis pounced upon him with a 
grim oath; his foot caught in the rout 
of a great willow, and he splashed into 
ten feet of still water, that splurged like 
quicksilver in the sunlight. 

“Oh, Saint Gregory!’ the Marquis 
cried, and clasped his sides in noisy 
mirth; “was there no other way to 
cool your courage? Paddle out and be 
flogged, Master Hare-heels!” he called to 
the boy, who had come to the surface and 
was swimming aimlessly down the bank. 
“ Now, I have heard,” said the Marquis, 
as he walked beside him, “that water 
swells a man—” 

The Marquis started as Master Mer- 
vale grounded on a shallow and rose, 
dripping, knee-deep among the lily-pads. 
“Oh, splendor of God!” cried the Mar- 
quis, in a shaking voice. 

Master Mervale had risen from his 
bath almost clean-shaven; only one-half 
of his mustachios clung to his upper lip, 
and as he rubbed the water from his eyes, 
even this fell, a little sodden mass, upon 
a broken lily-pad. 

“Oh, splendor of God!” groaned the 
Marquis. He splashed noisily into the 
pond. “Oh, Kate, Kate!” he cried, his 
arm about Master Mervale. “ Oh, blind, 


blind, blind! O heart’s dearest !—O rose 
of all the world! Oh, my dear, my dear!” 
he sobbed, brokenly. 

Master Mervale broke from him and 
waded to dry land. “ My lord—” he be 
gan, demurely. 

“My lady wife—” said his Grace of 
Falmouth, with a glad, tremulous smile. 
Ile paused suddenly and passed his hand 
over his brow. “ And yet I do not under- 
stand,” said he. “ Y’are dead;  y’are 
buried. It was a frightened boy I struck.” 
He spread out his arms, in a quick mad 
gesture. “QO world! Osun! O stars!” 
he cried; “she is come back to me from 
the grave! O little world! little world! 
I think I could crush you in my hands!” 

“ Meanwhile,” suggested Master Mer- 
vale, after an interval, “it is I that you 
are erushing.” He sighed—though not 
very deeply—and continued, with a 
slight hiatus: “They would have wed- 
ded me to Lucius Rossmore, and I could 
not—I could not 

“That skinflint! that palsied goat!” 
cried the Marquis. 

“Tle was wealthy,” said Master Mer- 
vale, throwing out his hands wearily. 
Then he sighed once more. “ There 
seemed only you—only you in all the 
world. A man might come to you in 
those far-off countries; a woman might 
not. I fled by night, my lord, by the aid 
of a waiting-woman; became a man by 
the aid of a tailor; and set out to find 
you by the aid of such impudence as 
I might muster. But I could not. I 
followed you through Flanders, Italy, 
Spain—always just too late; always find- 
ing the bird flown, the nest yet warm. 
Then I heard vou were suddenly become 
Marquis of Falmouth; then I gave up 
the quest, my lord.” 

“T would suggest,” said the Marquis, 
“that my name is Stephen;—but why?” 

“Stephen Allonby, my lord,” said 
Master Mervale, sadly, “ was not Marquis 
of Falmouth; as Marquis of Falmouth, 
vou might look to mate with any woman 
short of the Queen.” 

“To tell you a secret,” the Marquis 
whispered, “I look to mate with one be- 
side whom the Queen—not to speak trea- 
son —is but a lean - faced, yellow piece 
of affectation. I aim higher than royal- 
ty, heart’s dearest—to her by whom em- 
presses are but common trulls.” 
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“ And Ursula?” asked Master Mervale, 
gently. 

“oly Gregory!” cried the Marquis, 
with a gasp—‘I had forgot! Poor 
wench, poor wench! I must withdraw 
my suit warily—warily, yet kindly, you 
understand. Poor wench!—well, after 
all,” he suggested, hopefully, “there is 
yet Pevensey.” 

“Oh, Stephen! Stephen!” Master Mer- 
vale murmured, and then laughed as 
though he would never have done; “ there 
was never any other but Pevensey! Why, 
Ursula knows all—knows there was never 
so much manhood in Master Mervale’s 
disposition as might not be picked up on 
the point of a pin! Why, she is my 
cousin, Stephen—my cousin and good 
friend, to whom I came at once on reach- 
ing England, to find you, favored by her 
father, pestering her with your suit, and 
the poor girl well-nigh at her wits’ end 
because she might not have Pevensey. 
So,” said Master Mervale, “we put our 
heads together, Stephen, as you see.” 

“ Tndeed,” said his Grace of Falmouth, 
slowly, “it would seem that you two 
wenches have, between you, ccneocted a 
very pleasant comedy.” 

“Tt was not all a comedy,” sighed 


Master Mervale—“not all a comedy, 
Stephen, until to-day when you told 
Master Mervale the story of Katherine 
Beaufort. For i did not know—I did 
not know—” 

“ And now?” queried his Grace of Fal- 
mouth. 

“ H’m!” cried Master Mervale, tossing 
his head. “ You are very unreasonable in 
anger! you are a veritable Turk! you 
struck me!” 

The Marquis rose and bowed low to his 
former adversary. “ Master Mervale,” 
said he, “I hereby tender you my unre- 
served apologies for the affront I have 
put upon you. I protest I was vastly 
mistaken in your disposition, and hold 
you as valorous a gentleman as was ever 
made by a tailor’s art; and you are at lib- 
erty to bestow as many kisses and caresses 
upon the Lady Ursula as you may elect, 
reserving, however, a reasonable _ suf- 
ficiency for one that shall be nameless. 
Are we friends, Master Mervale?”’ 

Master Mervale rested his head upon 
the shoulder of his Grace of Falmouth, 
and sighing happily, laughed a low, gen- 
tle laugh that was vibrant with content. 
“ No; not—not exactly friends, Stephen,” 
said Master Mervale, 
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BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WELLS 


PASSED a house one summer day,— 
The busy street in sunshine lay: 
I heard a song, so sweet and gay, 
Like that of some bright maid at play; 
I smiled as I went on-emy way. 


And when upon that summer day, 
The sombre street in shadow lay, 
I heard a moan, a sob, a ery, 

My soul was sad in sympathy; 

I wept as I went on my way. 


A smile, a tear that summer day, 

And what their meaning, who shall say ? 
For some were bright and some were gay, 
And some in darkest shadow lay; 

The world, unheeding, went its way. 
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The Mechanism of the Brain 


BY CARL 


HE idea of a chemistry of the liv- 
T ing body, of bones and muscles 

and secreting glands, is not new. 
It was Lavoisier, for example, who show- 
ed that the work of the lungs, in taking 
up oxygen and giving off carbonic acid, 
is a simple chemical process, like the 
burning of coal in the grate or the rust- 
ing of iron. And the butchers of the 
French Revolution had stilled the work- 
ings of his splendid brain before the 
eighteenth century closed. 

The chemistry of the mind is more 
recent. It was about a half-century ago 
that a reflective German, gathering to- 
gether the scant results of his day, for- 
mulated his famous aphorism: 

“Ohne Phosphor, keine Gedanke,”— 
without phosphorus, no thought. 

That was not the beginning of the 
endeavor to find out how we think. The 
anatomists had been busy for a_half- 
century before. And they have been still 
more industrious since. Thanks to them, 
we have now a marvellous picture of the 
minute structure of the brain and the 
nerves. They can follow more or less 
definitely the path of every exterior sen- 
sation, whether it be one of sight or 
sound or touch. They can trace even 
the course of the twinge of pain that 
comes, say, when an unprotected toe meets 
with a mislaid tack, and they can follow 
more or less the resulting stimulus that 
makes you ery out, Oh!—or something 
else. And the experimental psychologist 
of the day will time this and every other 
mental process to the fraction of a second. 

Nevertheless, we are as yet only just 
beginning to see the whole of the picture, 
—it may take another quarter or half cen- 
tury before we shall “see it clearly and 
see it whole,” as the late Matthew Arnold 
was wont to say. Meanwhile it is curious 
to note that the daring guess of Mole- 
schott, of a half-century ago, might still 
serve fairly well to describe what we 
know of the chemistry of the brain: 


SNYDER 


“ Ohne Phosphor, keine Gedanke.” 

This is not the way a physiologist of 
to-day would phrase it, exactly. The 
patient investigator is shy of a pat 
phrase, that, after all, tells little. Still, it 
is a matter of some imterest to know 
that there is a substance, as chemically 
definable, let us say, as cheese or anthra- 
cite coal, which does our thinking. The 
physical basis of thought and sensation 
is the brain and the nerves. And the 
vital part of the brain and the nerves 
seems to be a highly phosphorized fat, 
and without the phosphorus this fat does 
not seem to think. 

The world of science was a long time 
accepting the notion of a living sub- 
stance. a chemically analyzable basis 
of life. Huxley’s celebrated “ proto- 
plasm” lecture did much to reconcile 
men’s minds to this materialistic con- 
ception. But it has been a great deal 
harder to bring man to conceive a think- 
ing substance,—a form of matter, like 
salt or sugar or gunpowder, whose busi- 
ness it is to feel and think and dream. 
To many the notion is uncanny. 

The conclusion, however, seems in- 
evitable. So far as we know, the proc- 
esses of thought and consciousness are 
associated only with a special form of 
living substance, a particular kind of 
Huxley’s “ protoplasm.” And protoplasm 
is a more or less definite substance that 
can be, and has been, analyzed in the 
chemist’s tube. It is made up, in varying 
proportions, of the water we drink, the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air we breathe, 
the carbon of the food we eat. Add a 
trace of mineral salts, the salts of iron 
and others, a little sulphur and phosphor- 
us, and the list of elements is complete. 
The analysis is difficult,—not yet, per- 
haps, absolutely exact. But the main facts 
are clear. 

In worms and other lowly types we be- 
gin to find the different parts of the ani- 
mal connected by thin threads of a highly 
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sensitive substance which conveys a stim- 
ulus much more swiftly than the rest 
of the body. They are nerves. When 
two or three nerves meet at a common 
point, we have a little bunch or bulb 
of nervous substance called a ganglion. 
It is usually found near the end which 
answers to the head. Other ganglia ap- 
pear as we rise in the scale, but always 
the one near the head is the largest, and 
it acts as a common centre for all the 
others. It is the beginning of the brain. 

From this to the brain of a Helmholtz 
or a Shakespeare is but a steady and un- 
interrupted development, through fish 
and bird and beast, to the highly endowed 
ape, and thence, by insensible gradations, 
to the finest type of civilized men. It 
is apparently merely an increase in the 
number and arrangement of the con- 
eerting units of ganglia and connect- 
ing nerves. And in this orderly evo- 
lution there is no break, no link miss- 
ing anywhere. 

Whether it be the brain cell of a glow- 
worm, or one trembling with the har- 
monies of Tristan und Isolde, the stuff 
it is made of is much the same; it is a 
difference of structure, apparently, rath- 
er than of material. And the chemical 
difference between a brain or nerve cell 
and that of the muscles or the skin seems 
reducible mainly to a difference in the 
proportion of two substances, water and 
phosphorus. Lean beef, for example, is 
from 70 to 80 per cent. water; the brain 
is from 90 to 95 per cent. water. And 
a brain or nerve cell may contain from 
five to ten times as much phosphorus as, 
let us say, the cells of the liver or the 
heart. The actual quantity is of course 
extremely small,—by weight but a frac- 
tion of one per cent. 

About three pounds, avoirdupois, of 
this very complex phosphorized stuff 
make up an average human brain. There 
is a lot more of it distributed down one’s 
spinal column; and little plexuses all 
over the body, wherever a group of mus- 
cles are to be moved; and others still, the 
sensory or feeling nerves, which are ev- 
erywhere. It is hard to find a cubical 
half-inch outside the bones where they 
are not. 

All told, the nervous substance, which 
for the sake of making its functions clear 
I have called the matter which thinks, 


forms a not inconsiderable portion of 
the body outside of the bony skeleton. 
It is made up of distinct and separated 
units, for the most part extremely mi- 
nute, though some attain a length of 
two or three feet. These units, for lack 
of a more misleading name, are called 
cells. The “cells” which run from the 
small of your back down into your toes, 
and wiggle the same, or inform you when 
a member of the family is stubbed, are 
the longest. Those of the brain are most- 
ly so small as to tax the powers of the 
microscope; their average length would 
be measured in thousandths of an inch. 
There have been many attempts to get 
at their actual number; it is certainly 
large. Computations for the brain alone 
range from 600 millions upwards. One, 
due, I think, to Waldeyer, sets the total 
number of brain cells (average) at 1600 
millions. This would mean a brain popu- 
lation exceeding the known population of 
the earth. 

Of course the number varies enormous- 
ly, for the size and weight of the normal 
brain vary greatly. The size of the 
brains of comparatively few distinguished 
men is known, and most published figures 
are worthless. The list given below is 
authoritative, and speaks for itself. The 
sizes are given in cubic centimetres: 


Average human brain, 1400 eem. (49 oz. av.) 


Dr. Dollinger...1207 Agassiz ....... 1512 
Marlee ....... 1238 Thackeray ..... 1644 
Gambetta ..... 1294 Schiller ....... 1781 
RI gi nse. piers 1358. .Cevier ...6.02:. 1829 
sirchoff ..... 1452 Turgenieff ..... 2012 
ae 1485 Byron ..... . .2238 
ee 1492 


It will be seen that Byron, who was 
commonly supposed to have a small head, 
is highest in the list; and whatever may 
be thought of his poetry, certainly he 
was a man of rather mediocre intel- 
lectual attainments, as poets generally 
are; while Baron Liebig, who possessed 
one of the best-equipped brains of the 
first half-century, was below the average. 
So, too, there is but a slight difference 
in the average size of the male and fe- 
male brain, though the general inferior- 
ity of the latter was evident enough up 
to the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Directions for measuring the size 
of your own brain, if you are interested, 
will be found in any good encyclopedia, 
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or would doubtless be supplied by the 
distinguished Professor Wilder of Cor- 
nell. As the brain is so nearly all water, 
it is evident that the figures for size, in 
cubic centimetres, express very nearly 
the weight in grams, and this may be 
very quickly reduced to ounces and 
pounds of our antiquated system. 

In general, the size and weight of the 
brain vary directly with the size and 
weight of the body. It is obvious that 
a big body will need a big brain to run 
it right, for nine-tenths of nervous ac- 
tivity, or “ mental” action, is devoted to 
the promotion and control of the mus- 
eles. <A little man with a big head, then, 
is apt to possess more of what we call 
brains than a big man with a relatively 
small head. 

But there seems another anatomical 
characteristic of far more importance 
than size. That is the appearance of the 
brain surface—the cortex, or rind. The 
brain of a savage or an idiot is rather 
smooth. That of a highly developed man 
or woman is creased and folded in an 
extraordinary way,—thrown into convo- 
lutions, as the neurologists say. And 
so it seems as if “brains” are a matter 
of area or brain surface, for the effect 
of the folding and creasing is to afford 
more area in a given space. In the mat- 
ter of brain anatomy it is the super- 
ficial man, then, who is the great man. 
And in general the more folds and kinks 
he has, the greater will he be. 

But it is not until we penetrate into 
the finer structure of the brain that we 
begin to catch a glimpse of the mechan- 
ism of brain action. Countless attempts 
had been made to unveil this compli- 
eated structure, but it was not until an 
Italian, Professor Golgi, took up the mat- 
ter, about twenty years ago, that any 
real progress was made. Professor Golgi 
found that the inner substance of the 
nerves, the nervous substance par ez- 
cellence, was extremely avid of certain 
salts of silver; so that if a piece of brain 
or a nerve be soaked in a solution of 
these salts, the inner parts would be 
stained a vivid black. 

The revelations of this simple method, 
since extended in various ways, have 
been of the deepest interest. Speaking 
broadly, a nerve resembles nothing so 
much as a vigorous tree, with a big tap- 


root, and a short fat trunk crowned with 
a wonderful arborescence. And if you 
take a bit of brain and soak it in the 
staining solution, then harden it, cut 
it into extremely thin slices—say, a few 
hundredths of an inch thick,—and put 
the thin bit under a powerful microscope, 
the picture you get is like a cross-section 
of an immense forest. The trees are 
crowded together, and roots and the myri- 
ad branches interlace in apparently in- 
extricable confusion. Yet, as the methods 
grew more and more delicate, so that 
microscopes of greater power could be 
used, it was seen that this confusion 
is only apparent. The nerves do branch 
in a bewildering way, but there seems to 
be plenty of room; and just now the pa- 
tient, persevering students of brain anat- 
omy are divided into two warring camps 
over the question as to whether the 
nerves ever touch one another at all. 
The matter is important, as shedding 
light on the means by which a nerve 
wave, what we call a sensation or an im- 
pulse, travels. An impulse going up or 
down a single nerve follows a simple 
path. If, for example, you step upon 
the point of a tack, you get a sharp sen- 
sation of pain, and there is an answering 
jerk of your foot off the ground, and per- 
haps an exclamation. It is comparatively 
easy to find the nerve which carries the 
pain wave, and trace it, say, as far as 
the lower end of your spine. There it 
enters the network of nerves which make 
up the spinal ganglia. 

From here an automatic response is 
sent back over another nerve, a motor 
nerve, or rather a set of them, which 
contracts the muscles of your leg and foot 
violently, and pulls them up, away from 
the tack. This is what is called simple 
reflex action, and with it your brain has 
nothing to do. Meanwhile the pain 
wave, entering the ganglion, has set other 
nerves, which also enter the ganglion, 
into action, and the impulse goes travel- 
ling up to the brain, and it is only when 
it reaches the brain rind. or cortex, that 
you become conscious of the hubbub 
down in your foot. 

It is as if there had been a smash- 
up on a railroad, and the nearest station, 
being notified, had sent back what help 
it could, and meanwhile forwarded to 
headquarters an account of the smash. 
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The remarkable thing is that the 
message to headquarters does not go 
through on a direct wire, but through a 
chain of them, apparently linked to- 
gether. This shows why the question 
as to whether there is actual contact be- 
tween one nerve and another is so im- 
portant. If there is no actual contact, 
how does the nerve wave travel from one 
to another, as it surely does¢ And if 
there is contact, how does an impulse 
ever stop, as it surely seems to do? 

M. Jules Soury, of the Sorbonne, has 
suggested a solution of all the conflicting 
ideas such questions raise by supposing 
that both sides may have a part of the 
truth. In other words, he believes that in 
some cases there is contact, or continuity, 
and that in others there is a leap. And 
from this he draws a possible conclusion 
that is of extreme interest. He suggests 
that in the ease of unconscious nervous 
or cerebral action (by far the greater 
part of the nervous activity), there is con- 
tact; that we become aware of what is 
going on only when the continuity is 
broken; that the leap is consciousness. 

Such a view would throw back the 
seat of the “divine faculty” from the 
nerves to the thin water-and-jelly-like 
substance in which they are immersed. 
Or, supposing that this especial colloid 
cannot be fixed upon as the seat of the 
highest powers of man, they might be 
thrown upon that extraordinary and 
rather hypothetical ether, of which physi- 
cists talk so much and know so little. 

Whatever be the way the nerve wave 
travels, it is certain that something trav- 
els, and that that something is what we 
call an impulse or a wave. For the rate 
of its travelling can be accurately timed, 
and, by an ingenious process, Professor 
Richet of Paris believes that he can 
measure its amplitude, as you can the 
waves of sound or light. 

“Quick as thought” does not mean 
much. A light wave would travel seven 
times around the equator in a second; 
and the speed of electricity, unretarded, 
is the same. The nerve wave makes only 
about a hundred feet a second. 

And now we come to the very marrow 
of the question: What is this wave or 
impulse? What is thought? 

Up to a year ago the best answer that 
could be made was this: A nerve may be 


stimulated by an electric current, and 
muscles set in action; and conversely a 
nerve in action is always accompanied 
by an electrical disturbance,—slight, it 
is true, but strong enough to be measured 
with accuracy. In an unprejudiced mind 
the inference was easy. As there is no 
nerve action without the evident presence 
of electricity, it seems probable that nerve 
action, thought, and consciousness, and 
what in our present ignorance we call 
electricity, are one and the same. 

This view gained heavy re - enforce- 
ments a year ago from some brilliant 
experiments of Professor Albert P. Math- 
ews, who had been working on nerve 
stimulation with Professor Jacques Loeb 
in the University of Chicago. Professor 
Loeb, and others, had shown that in cer- 
tain salt solutions an excised heart could 
be kept beating for hours; further, that 
a piece of ordinary frog’s muscle, for 
example, dipped in the same solutions, 
would beat rhythmically, like a heart. 
All of these curious manifestations could 
be varied—the rhythmical play hastened, 
retarded, or stopped simply by changing 
the quantity of salts in the solution, or 
by adding different salts. A pinch of 
one salt, like a potassium salt, would 
hinder the effect of another, such as 
ordinary table salt (sodium chloride). 

Professor Mathews took a step farther. 
Instead of cutting away the nerves from 
the muscles, he left them joined at one 
end, merely separating the nerve enough 
to let the end of it hang in a cup of salt 
solution, while the frog’s legs were sus- 
pended on a frame. The rhythmical beat 
began in a short time, just as if the 
muscles themselves were in the salt 
bath. Plainly the nerve carried the 
stimulus, and, so far as any mortal 
could see, the stimulus was the same as 
that which makes a live frog’s muscles 
contract when it jumps. Whence came 
this stimulus? 

The only solutions which give this ef- 
fect are those capable of generating a 
current of electricity. A succession of 
electrical impulses, from a dynamo, for 
example, will make the frog’s legs twitch 
rhythmically, just as do these electrical 
solutions. If we cut out all needless as- 
sumptions or suppositions whatever, then 
we shall say that the electric current 
from a machine, and the nervous dis- 
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turbance generated by the salt solution, 
are identical. And as the twiteh aroused 
by dipping the end of the nerve in a salt 
bath is exactly the same as occurs when 
the frog is alive, then we must say that 
a nerve current, or nerve wave, is elec- 
trical in character. If this frightens no 
one, then we may add that the excitation 
which moves the legs of a frog, and that 
which winks your eye or twirls your fly- 
ing fingers over the piano keys, are ab- 
solutely the same, and are due to the 
same cause. 

And now for the final plunge into 
what Huxley satirically called’ the dank 
morasses of materialism. You are seated 
at the piano; the reflection of a jumble 
of dots on the page of music falls upon 
the retina of your eye; their position, 
size, and shape are telegraphed to your 
brain, from which comes a series of or- 
ders to arms and fingers: you are play- 
ing a Chopin Nocturne. Provided you 
have spent months or years in patient and 
often painful practice, you can do all 
this, and be talking to a friend at the 
same time, hardly conscious either of 
the action of your hands or of the 
glowing melody being thus mechanical- 
ly produced. 

But between this astonishing achieve- 
ment and the beginning there have been 
countless hours where every crook of a 
finger and every twisty note was a matter 
of the most laborious consciousness. This 
we call thought. In terms of brain physi- 
ology, it is the stimulation of a chain of 
brain cells either by nerve currents from 
other cells of the brain or from without 
the brain,—as, for example, from the 
retina. Whatever thought, or conscious- 
ness, may be in itself, it ean be defined 
in physical terms as the stimulation of 
a relatively wide area of the brain—that 
is to say, the simultaneous activity of a 
large number of brain cells. The action 
becomes unconscious when the area or 
number is lessened. 

This stimulation of a wide area can 
be effected only by means of nerve 
connections between the different cells. 
These connections are known as associa- 
tion fibres, and are easily discernible by 
the microscope. Their number is im- 
mense. Many cells have scores and 
even hundreds, and as the eells are 
numbered by hundreds of millions, it 





is easy to see that they reach to an un- 
thinkable sum. 

It is by means of these association 
fibres that we have what is called associa- 
tion of ideas. Clever people evidently 
are well provided with association fibres. 
Where these fibres are lacking there will 
be no stimulation of a wide area, and 
therefore no consciousness. This is the 
ease of the lower forms of life, and in 
new-born animals, including babies. In 
all of these the anatomical demonstra- 
tion is perfectly clear. To ascribe con- 
sciousness, in the ordinary sense, to worms, 
oysters, or new-born children has appar- 
ently little foundation. In the ease of 
conscious action becoming automatic and 
unconscious, as in learning the piano, 
learning to write, ete., we may infer 
that constant use (stimulation) tends to 
establish a direct path, which the nerve 
wave will follow exclusively, rather than 
spread out over a wide area, as when 
the resistance of all the paths was more 
or less equal. 

Be this as it may, the especial thing 
to note is that the currents or waves 
which stimulate the cells of the brain 
differ no whit from those which set jump- 
ing the dead muscles of the hind legs 
of a dead frog. In the one ease, as in 
the other, it is caused by, or rather is, 
a variation of electric potential. 

There are some to whom new defini- 
tions are distasteful. To define the high- 
est faculties of the human mind in terms 
of what they contemptuously term brute 
force is, to some persons, a reprehen- 
sible proceeding, calling for opprobrium. 
So when Huxley defined life in terms of 
water, ammonia, and salt, forty years ago, 
unpleasant things were said. To rid him- 
self of the epithet of “ crass materialist ” 
he had recourse to the subtleties of the 
good Bishop Berkeley. 

For this there is no need now. In a 
recent book, The Response of Matter, the 
distinguished physicist of Calcutta, J. 
Chunder Bose, has done much to strike 
down the last distinction between living 
matter and dead. Just as there is no 
longer a “missing link” in the chain 
of Darwinian evolution, so there is no 
longer a dividing-line between plant and 
animal, between mineral and vegetable, 
between the animate and the inanimate. 
In some obscure degree all matter lives. 
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the long desk over which they were 
stooping and looked with mild cu- 
riosity upon the newcomer. 

The class was a small one. It con- 
tained only six girls, candidates for the 
Higher Local Examination of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Margaret Ferris 
was the newly appointed lecturer, and as 
the door closed she looked eagerly tow- 
ards her pupils, who in their turn, though 
more languidly, repaid her scrutiny. 

Teacher and taught were in curious 
contrast. On the girls’ faces, the anemic 
faces of city-bred, still growing wo- 
men, there was written in some cases 
listlessness, in others anxiety and a cer- 
tain businesslike strenuousness. On 
none was there the indefinable, fresh, gay 
look of youth. Most of them were over- 
worked. To all of them existence, if 
they considered it at all, was a dull, hum- 
drum affair, a thing of examinations and 
text-books, of mutton and rice pudding. 
The lecturer was tall and slight; her 
figure was graceful in spite of the stoop 
which her shoulders had acquired. She 
had soft, untidy dark hair framing a face 
in which the color came and went so fre- 
quently that one searcely noticed its 
paleness. Her eyes were blue; bright, 
eager, expectant. She had a mouth like 
a child’s—as tremulous, as utterly de- 
void of the disillusioned, if not cynical, 
lines which gather about the lips of most 
women after the vanishing of their first 
youth. Margaret Ferris was probably 
twelve or fourteen years older than 
the eldest of her pupils, but she had 
an air of girlishness which even the 
youngest did not possess. When she 
spoke, it was in the clear, ringing voice 
of youth. 

“What is your literature period? Have 
you begun to work yet?” she asked. 

“The Elizabethan,” said Nina Rush- 
ton, languidly. 

“ Hamlet’s the special play,” inter- 
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rupted a little dark girl, in a harassed 
tone. “We use a familiar text. Here 
it is. We’ve done six pages of notes— 
shall we take six more pages for next 
week? We haven’t much time, after all; 
and there’s the history of Literature from 
the Conquest, and the Civil War, and 
the Constitutional History as well,” she 
added, feverishly. 

“ Hamlet? Oh! that’s splendid!” ex- 
claimed the lecturer. “If only we 
hadn’t the Examination to bother us! 
But we must read some of the other plays 
as well, and—” 

“But they don’t come in at all!” the 
girls cried in chorus. Mary Smith be- 
gan to ransack her desk for a syllabus. 
“You see, it’s only this, and this,” 
she began, pointing out the paragraphs 
of instructions. 

“ Quite enough, too!” groaned Nina. 

“Hateful stuff, all of it!” exclaimed 
Madge Seaforth under her breath. 

“ Really? Do you really think of books 
like this?’ said Margaret, slowly, looking 
from one girl to another. “If you only 
knew—-. Why, these Elizabethans are 
magnificent!” she broke off suddenly. 
“Men and women lived then, really lived! 
They knew what life may mean. They— 
And you don’t know anything about them 
yet? And the modern people? Brown- 
ing? Swinburne? Stevenson? No! 
Oh, then I’m so glad I have come 
to you.” 

She took up a book from the desk in 
front of her. It was an excellent modern 
edition of Hamlet, open at the second 
act. “Is this as far as you have read?” 
she asked. “ Listen, then! I will read to 
you a little.” 

She began at once, and the girls ex- 
changed mystified glances. Their looks 
were really mystified, not derisive, for of 
conventional, academic enthusiasm and 
determined cheerfulness there was not 
a trace in the lecturer’s manner. What 
puzzled them was the note of sin- 
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cerity in her voice. She spoke almost 
as though books were alive, as though 
plays and poetry were the important 
matters of life! 

Mary Smith frowned, and Madge Sea- 
forth sighed patiently. Miss Ferris would 
not make a good crammer; they felt 
it instinctively. Naney Felton looked 
at her with curiosity, and a certain 
vague excitement for which she could 
not account. 

“T shall like her,” she decided, sudden- 
ly. But in a few moments the attention 
of the class was riveted upon the scene 
which their lecturer was reading. 

Margaret had a beautiful voice, and 
reading aloud was her one accomplish- 
ment, an art which she had brought 
to perfection. 

“She doesn’t rant, or rave, or move a 
finger even; but it’s like being at the 
theatre, all the same!” was Nancy Fel- 
ton’s criticism when at the end of the 
hour the door closed upon Miss Ferris. 
“T never thought of Hamlet like that 
before—did you?” 

“Reading won’t get us through the 
Exam.!” said Mary Smith, strapping her 
books with angry tugs. “ Now, Miss 
Brown did give us notes. I’ve got note- 
books full of them —just the kind of 
things you get asked in an exam., too.” 

“Miss Brown!” was all Nancy replied, 
but there was scorn in her voice. 

Then the girls separated, with last 
words about notes, algebra papers, and 
home work. 

Nancy Felton and Joan Grahame left 
the class-room together. Their way home 
led through the bustling main thorough- 
fare of the suburb. It was only five, but 
it had been a dark day, and the electric 
lamps down the middle of the roadway 
were already lighted. 

From the wire-covered globes hard 
white rays, constantly contracting and 
expanding, dazzled eyes already tired 
with the flood of yellow light from cheese- 
mongers’ and butchers’ shops and the 
outward flare of naphtha-lamps on the 
hucksters’ stalls. 

Foot-passengers jostled one another on 
the greasy pavement. Butchers stood at 
their doors shouting the price of meat 
and sharpening their knives. 

“Potatoes, penny a pound!” “Fine 
walnuts!” yelled the shrill-voiced costers, 


trundling their barrows. High over- 
head, a network of telegraph lines lost 
themselves in the gloom of a murky sky 
—and beneath them, giant hoardings, 
covered with posters, loomed uncertain- 
ly in the wavering light of the elec- 
tric lamps. 

Nancy all at once uttered an impa- 
tient exclamation. 

“Let’s turn up here,” she said, draw- 
ing her companion into a quieter side 
street. “It’s just as near. I can’t stand 
that awful road to-night.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Joan, 
looking at her with a laugh. “The new 
lecturer seems to have upset you.” 

“ Yes — somehow, she has,” said her 
friend, without an answering smile. 
“Does it ever strike you how dull every- 
thing is?” she went on, with sudden 
vehemence. “We don’t care for any- 
thing really. We have to work, to get 
through exams. and things, because we 
shall all have to make a living. But we 
don’t care for books and work one bit 
—and there doesn’t seem to be anything 
else,” she added, drearily. 

Joan made no reply. 

“Look at our terrace, now!” Nancy 
continued, nodding towards the row of 
stucco houses they were approaching. 
“Tsn’t it hideous? It’s just like the rest 
of things—gray and flat and dull.... 
Miss Ferris doesn’t have a dull time; one 
can see that!” she added presently. 

“ You’ve got Miss Ferris on the brain,” 
observed Joan, pausing, with her hand on 
the knocker. “ What sort of time do you 
suppose she has, then ?” 

“T don’t quite know,” returned her 
friend, slowly, “but she has a beautiful 
life, I should think.” 

“Come in this evening, and help me 
with the history,” called Joan. 

Nancy nodded, standing on her own 
door-step, two houses off. 

She glanced down the row, before the 
light-grained door opened. 

“ All exactly alike, and all hideous!” 
was her dreary comment. 


One evening, in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, Margaret sat by the open 
window, while the twilight deepened. 
There was a book on her lap, but for 
some time she had been sitting without 
reading, her head resting against the 
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window-frame, her eyes fixed on the la- 
burnum-trees outside. 

The examination, the ostensible reason 
for her year’s work, was over, and it was 
already some weeks since she had left her 
class of students. It was partly of the 
girls she had been thinking. 

Almost every day had brought her a 
letter from one or other of them, and 
she glanced at the closely written pages 
of the last communication from Mary 
Smith—Mary, who commented casually 
upon her own success in the examination, 
and discoursed with enthusiasm upon 
“ Weir of Hermiston.” 

In memory, Margaret retraced the past 
year, from the day when this very Mary 
had resentfully confronted her with lists 
of dates and “leading events” to the 
time when, like the other girls, she 
clamored for just ten minutes longer, as 
they sat round the class-room fire after 
the lecture, to listen to a poem or a 
chapter from a novel. She thought of 
them all very tenderly. She could not 
fail to know that she had influenced them 
profoundly, and she had been glad to 
think of this. She knew that they re- 
garded her witu wondering admiration. 
They hung on her words, they accepted 
her opinions, she was the one unwearying 
theme of conversation among them. She 
knew all this, and she had been flattered. 

This evening she had been thinking of 
it all again; thinking so long that the 
sun had set and twilight had fallen while 
she sat motionless in the big chair by 
the window. 

All at once, in the passage outside, 
she started to hear the sound of her 
own name. 

It was Nancy Felton’s voice, surely! 

Margaret sprang to-her feet as she 
heard it, and the eolor rushed to her 
cheeks as she glanced quickly about the 
darkening room. 

It was of Nancy more than of any of 
the other girls that she had been think- 
ing. She remembered this as the door 
opened and the girl ran in. 

She gave a gay, excited, half-laughing 
little ery, as she peered through the dusk 
and saw Margaret, and then flung her 
arms about her. 

“Oh, Miss Ferris!” she began, breath- 
lessly, “I couldn’t help coming. I felt 
I must come to you first before any one 
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else in the world, because you will under- 
stand—you will know just how wildly 
happy I am! I can scarcely believe 
it—but he says so. He says he loves 
me—me !” 

Margaret sank back into her chair, 
and the girl threw herself on her knees 
beside her, still talking, in a voice shaken 
between tears and laughter. 

“And these last few weeks, when I 
wasn’t sure whether he cared! Oh! you 
don’t know— But you do know; you 
understand everything, of course. That’s 
why I came to tell you, and to talk about 
it, and to thank you—oh! I can’t put it 
into words properly ;—but to thank you 
for making it possible for me to be so 
happy. A year ago it would all have 
been so—so—commonplace! He would 
have paid me ‘attention,’ and I expect 
I should have giggled, and then we should 
have had egg-boilers and things given to 
us when we were married, and after- 
wards I should have been a whining, 
worrying housekeeper, always talking 
about the servant and the price of butter! 
But you made everything seem beautiful, 
—bhooks and pictures and colors—even our 
horrid, dirty High Street. Do you re- 
member, you made Joan and me see 
how splendid it looked one evening, all 
filled with pink fog at one end, and 
the lamps flaring through, and the violet 
sky up above?” 

She laughed suddenly, with an excited 
tremor in her voice. 

“How funny that I should think of 
that just now! But it’s all part of the 
same thing that you have done for us, 
after all. You’ve made us understand. 
And it all leads up to—this. You saith 
that once. You said that love was like 
the crown of everything beautiful, and 
I didn’t understand quite, but I  be- 
lieved it because it was you who said 
so, and you know. Now I know too!” 
she cried, exultantly. 

Margaret stirred a little. 

“Oh! am I talking too much? Am I 
tiring you?” began Nancy. 

“No—no. Go on,” said Margaret, 
quickly. “Haven’t I said how glad I 
am? I am glad.” She bent forward and 
kissed her, and again leant back in 
her chair. 

“So you think I have helped to make 
life richer for you?” she asked, slowly. 
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“Think!” echoed Nancy. “ You have 
made it a different thing. To begin with, 
you taught us to eare for books— Miss 
Ferris,” she broke off shamefacedly, “I 
remember, when you first began to read 
to us and to talk, we used to giggle and 
look at one another, because we had been 
taught that some of the things you spoke 
about quite naturally were not proper! 
Those ideas all seem so vulgar to me 
now, and it was you who made us feel 
that—not by anything you ever said, but 
just because you are you.... Do you 
remember when you read us Auwcassin 
and Nicolette, and Tristram and Iseult, 
and Romeo and Juliet? I shall never 
forget those readings, and the talks round 
the class-room fire after the lecture! We 
talked about everything under the sun, I 
believe, and it was then we began to 
understand, from knowing you, what life 
means. Because you have lived, you see.” 


She hesitated. “ You won’t think me 


impertinent, will you, Miss Ferris? but 
when you have been talking about beau- 
tiful places you have seen, I couldn’t help 
some 





guessing you were with some one 
one you loved. Do you remember when 
you told us about the little olive-orchard 
in Italy, where the daffodils grew, and 
the grass was all sprinkled with light 
shadow? He—he was there with you, 
wasn’t he?” 

Margaret was silent; her tight grasp 
on the girl’s hand relaxed; she leant 
still farther back in her chair. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Nancy spoke again, absorbed, and un- 
heeding. 

“TIsn’t it strange, Miss Ferris,” she 
said, softly, “that life can be all at once 
so beautiful, so wonderful? The first 
time you had a lover and he—kissed you, 
didn’t you- 

She stopped abruptly, startled, for 
Margaret rose suddenly to her feet. 

“T never had a lover!” she said. “ No 
man has ever kissed me.” 

Her voice was so strained and un- 
natural that Nancy stumbled to her feet, 
frightened. The door opened at the 
moment, and a maid came in with a 
lighted lamp: She placed it on the 
table, and then, seeing a visitor, with- 
drew hastily. In the hard light thrown 
by the opaque white lamp- shade, the 
shadowy room sprang into existence. 


Nancy found her eyes wandering from 
the bare walls to the hard lodging-house 
chairs, and from them to the thread- 
bare square of carpet in the middle of 
the room. 

She felt dazed and incredulous. Miss 
Ferris here?—Miss Ferris lived in a sort 
of fairy place of beauty—all the girls 
thought so. Nancy, waking from the 
preoccupied dream in which she had 
somehow found the way to her friend 
without the slightest consciousness of 
externals, experienced with an almost 
physical shock the rude sense of awaken- 
ing. She turned her bewildered gaze 
upon Margaret herself. 

She had never noticed before that Miss 
Ferris was—not quite young. Was it 
because of the dreadful glaring light? 
No; it was that her expression had al- 
tered, perhaps— 

Her astonishment was beginning to 
give way to a certain shy awkwardness, 
for Margaret did not speak. Instead, she 
stood looking down upon the floor, 
tracing the pattern of the carpet with 
her foot. 

“Tm so sorry,” murmured the girl at 
last. “I thought—we all thought—” 

Margaret started, and sat down. 

“Yes,” she said, absently. “ I—I— 
suppose so. I see. My dreams do not 
only convince me, then. Other people 
take them for realities also.” 

“ But—but—you went to all the beau- 
tiful places you talked to us about?” 
began Nancy, hesitatingly. “ Italy ?—and 
the olive-orchards? I thought—” 

“T went to Italy—yes. In an Educa- 
tional League party,” said Margaret, 
still in the same unnatural voice. “It 
was the only way I could afford it. 
Sometimes I got away from the people. 
I counted on that. In the daffodil- 
orchard I was alone, but I imagined—” 

She paused. 

There was a moment’s awkward silence. 
All at once Margaret roused herself with 
a start. 

“But, Nancy,” she said, hurriedly, “ it 
was about’ you we were talking. You 
have told me nothing yet! Go on; tell 
me all about it.” 

Mueh relieved, Nancy plunged into 
confidences, descriptions, raptures. 

When at last she rose to go, Margaret 
followed her to the door. 
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“ Good-by, dear Miss Ferris,” said the 
girl. “Perhaps some day I shall hear 
that you are as happy as I am. I hope 
so,” she whispered. 

Margaret winced. Already there was 
a subtle, almost imperceptible change in 
the girl’s manner. It was certainly not 
to the initiated priestess of life’s joys 
and mysteries that the farewell was 
spoken; and in her voice Margaret did 
not fail to detect the compassionate, 
faintly patronizing attitude of the wo- 
man with a lover towards the woman who 
has none. 

Before she closed the hall door, the 
postman passed. He put a letter into her 
hand, which a moment later she read by 
the light of the parlor lamp. A glance 
at its contents showed her that her appli- 
cation for a post as lecturer at a woman’ 
college had been accepted. Margaret 
looked at the words with indifference. 
She felt no pleasure; she scarcely felt 
relief. Yet on this letter her hopes and 
fears had been built for weeks. It prac- 
tically made the difference between star- 
vation and plenty, for to a woman of 
Margaret’s type work does not come 
easily. She could go back to her rooms 
now, the rooms which she had_ been 
obliged to sublet during her weeks of 
poverty. An hour ago, tke thought of 
seeing once more her pictures, her books, 
all the simple but charming surround- 
ings she loved, would have filled her 
with delight. 

Now she only remembered that there 
would be no one to meet her when she 
crossed the threshold. 

She put out the lamp and went up- 
stairs. 

Her bedroom window stood wide open, 
and behind the scaffolding of some un- 
finished houses opposite Margaret saw 
a pearly, luminous sky, and the tops of 
elm-trees misty with buds. 

As she sank on her knees beside the 
window she noticed two figures—a ser- 
vant-girl and her lover probably—in the 
shadow of the houses. Margaret looked 
at them idly. Nancy’s flushed cheeks and 
shy eyes and shaking hands filled her 
mind. At first this memory stood out 
vividly against a background of uneasy 
trouble—a sort of mental bruise which 
she shrank from touching. 

The soft spring wind came in little 





puffs against her cheeks; it was only 
April, but the air was balmy and delicate 
as June. Its sweetness increased the 
trouble of her mind. 

“Tt is spring—and my youth has 
gone!” she whispered, her incoherent 
thoughts taking shape at last. “I’ve 
never had a single real experience of my 
own. Not one!” she repeated, bitterly. 
“ Everything has been a sort of prepara- 
tion for a Paradise that was always com- 
ing. And while I dreamed, my youth has 
gone. ... But I have felt so young. I 
never realized that I am young no 
longer,” she went on pitifully, as though 
to some listener. “ Now I see that every- 
thing has been at second hand! I have 
looked at life through books, and by the 
power of imagination. . . . I, who thought 
T knew life! I am nothing but a fraud— 
i see now! I shall just go on working 
and reading, but having nothing—noth- 
ing. Ne . vers, no children. I am a 
fool. I never realized it till now—and 
I must learn it at last from the child I 
have taught to live.” 

A eynical woman must have broken 
into bitter laughter at the irony of the 
thing. But Margaret was not cynical. 
She had believed too much, hoped too 
much, loved beauty with too simple and 
whole-hearted a love for scoffing. She 
had kept a child’s nature in her attitude 
of trusting faith in life’s fair promises— 
and life had betrayed her. 

She looked back, and retraced all her 
uneventful days. She saw the dingy 
little house in Peckham where, the only 
child of a poor city clerk, her first years 
had been spent. Even then the gray 
monotony of existence had been bright- 
ened by dreams of some unimaginable 
happiness to come. There followed then 
years of hard work, of examinations, of 
training for the task of earning her own 
living—a task for which her lack of prac- 
tical qualities rendered her singularly 
unfit. But if she had lived poorly, she 
had dreamed magnificently, and—it' was 
characteristic of her never to have real- 
ized it till now—love had been the be- 
ginning and the end of all her fantasies; 
love, whose flame was always just on the 
point of touching her life. 

She rose suddenly from her knees, 
wringing her hands. “ And I don’t know 
one single man to speak to!” she whis- 
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pered hoarsely to herself. “I have never 
had any opportunity of meeting men. 


And yet I thought— Oh! what a fool I 
am! I dreamt that somehow—somehow 
it would come. I know all about love, 


and no man has ever so much as looked 
at me!” 

The man and his sweetheart still 
lingered below in the shadow of the 
houses, and the night was so still that 
Margaret could hear them whispering. 
At the moment they emerged from the 
darkness and crossed a strip of moon- 
light lying upon the opposite path. The 
man’s arm was round the girl’s shoulders, 
and before the deep shadows once more 
concealed them she saw him stoop and 
kiss her on the lips. Margaret paused 
irresolutely in her hurried pacing of the 
room, shaken by a gust of sudden poten- 
tial passion. 

“T would give my soul even to change 
places with that girl for an hour,” she 
thought, before she sank once more sob- 
bing to her knees. 

‘I who have thought reverently of 
love, who have worshipped my ideal, find 
I am starved enough to envy the experi- 
ence of a little servant-girl! And yet 
there is nothing frightful about me—I 
think I am rather pretty. How is it? 
Oh! surely somewhere, somehow, there 
must be something very wrong. There 


are hundreds of other women, too, wasted 
—wasted like me!” 

For Margaret the bitterest hour of her 
life had come, in the sudden realization 
of her frustrated womanhood. 

The ruined Palace of Art in which she 
had lived so long would in time rise 
magically from its ashes, no doubt. Mar- 
garet was a born idealist, happier in this 
than many of the moderi: women whom, 
in a complex, unrestful age, Fate drives 
in ever-increasing numbers into the 
backwaters of life. She had tasted some 
of the sweetness of the cup, after all. 
Art, and the loveliness of nature, had 
yielded her a poignant delight never ex- 
perienced by lesser natures. Later on, 
she would remember, and not be wholly 
sad. Yet in proportion as the dream is 
beautiful must the awakening possess a 
peculiar horror of its own. In the reali- 
zation that she had missed the great ele- 
mental passions of life—that, as she put 
it to herself, she had “never lived at 
all”? — books, pictures, imaginative de- 
lights, counted as nothing—as a mist that 
rises and is dissolved, disclosing a bare 
and sterile country. 

The hours wore on; gradually the 
moonlight faded, and darkness fell; but 
she still kept her place by the window, 
and in the silence of the night wept bit- 
ter tears for the loss of her birthright. 


My Friendly Rain 


BY MILDRED 


HE rain? 

Who eavils at the rain? 

From kind gray skies 
It comes—calm touch of heaven— 
Upon my lips, 
My hair, my eyes,— 
And slips 
About me like a garment woven of love 
And broidered with the seven 


Sweet virtues of a maid. 
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Who would not be content, 

Even with his last wish spent, 

Taking the simple joys of such a day! 
So, guided by some strain 

Of hidden song it hath, and unafraid 
Of any evil, forth I move 

Upon my still, glad way. 

Smiles for the rain! 

Love for the rain! 


My friendly rain! 











HE stranger in London to-day, 

when he stands at the foot of Nel- 

son’s column in Trafalgar Square, 
may congratulate himself upon the fact 
that he has reached the very core and 
centre of the greatest empire which the 
world has ever seen, and at the moment 
of the greatest power which that empire 
has thus far attained. 

It is no wonder, then, that London, 
the heart of the empire, throbs with the 
sense of imperial power. A _ London 
paper speaks, with pardonable pride, of 
“a vitality pulsating from the centre to 
the extremities of the empire, which will 
enable England, if she be true to her 
task, to hold between contending com- 
binations the balance of the world.” Peo- 
ple call Paris gay and London gloomy, 
but these epithets no longer apply. The 
dreadful wounds inflicted upon the self- 
respect of France have dimmed the 
gayety and sharpened the temper even of 
Paris; whereas in London every one, old 
and young, feels himself to be a com- 
ponent part of a mighty empire. 

But there is another side to this pic- 
ture. England, though triumphant in 
war and strong in the devotion of her 
colonies, has begun to tremble for her 
commercial supremacy. Shrewd  ob- 
servers, men who have gone behind the 
scenes, report that the trade of London 
is declining, and that the metropolis 
is beginning to live upon past earn- 
ings. In manufactures England is be- 
ing hard pressed by Germany, and still 
more by the United States. 

Does this compel us to conclude that 
the British Isles have passed the climax 
of their prosperity and have entered 
upon the down-hill path? The answer to 
that question depends upon the answer 
to another,—namely, are the English de- 
teriorating in character or in energy? 
For I assume, despite the brilliant 
theories of Mr. Brooks Adams, that this 
is the sole cause of national decay; that 








Recent Impressions of the English 


BY HENRY CHILDS MERWIN 


no commercial policy or financial sys- 
tem, however erroneous, can work the 
ruin of a race which retains its moral 
and physical stamina. 

Do our British cousins, then, show any 
signs of moral or physical decadence ¢ 
If we may trust so keen an observer as 
the late Mr. G. W. Stevens, himself a 
patriotic Englishman, there are such 
signs. “Compared with our ancestors,” 
he said, “we do not drink so well, love 
so well, fight so well; physically and emo- 
tionally we have subdued ourselves to a 
lower plane.” 

If there be any decadence in the 
English, it is a decadence which they 
share with the rest of the civilized world, 
and it is possible that what they have lost 
in some directions they have gained in 
others. The whole world is, as Mr. 
Stevens put it, “subdued to a lower 
plane.” People have become more tem- 
perate, less childlike, more reasonable; 
and undoubtedly with the development 
of the nervous system and of the imagina- 
tion there has been a loss of animal cour- 
age; but it may have been more than 
supplied by an increase of moral courage. 

No one can come in contact with the 
English of to-day and conclude that they 
lack courage or energy. England is suf- 
fering rather from misdirected or un- 
applied energy. She is in the position 
of a man who, having enjoyed for many 
years a large income, continues, after 
his income has diminished, to live ex- 
travagantly and idly. The number of 
superfluous luxuries which a_ wealthy 
Englishman gathers about him is appall- 
ing: an army of servants, more horses 
than he can use, houses in town and 
country, kitchens like laboratories, bath- 
rooms like plumbers’ shops, and _ filled 
with brushes, razors, sponges, perfumes, 
and cosmetics; cupboards: containing 
boots and clothes for each moment 
of existence; canes for every sort of 
walk; bags, trunks, waterproofs, blank- 
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cts, rugs, binocular glasses, and a thou- 
sand other things that tend to make 
life complicated, material, and unsatis- 
factory. 

Nor is indulgence in luxuries confined 
to the rich. The typical Englishman puts 
nothing aside. At Manchester the work- 
ing-classes are famous for buying the 
first of the early vegetables; and among 
the same class all over the kingdom the 
use of aleoholic liquors is excessive. 

Even the love of sports and of outdoor 
exercise is now carried to an excess. It 
involves the expenditure of more time, 
more energy, and more money than the 
English can afford. Horse- racing is 
worse, for it involves gambling. Such 
are some of the ways in which John Bull 
is endangering his position in the world. 
He eats and drinks too extravagantly; 
he neglects his business to amuse him- 
self, and he is a confirmed gambler. 

But there is another drag upon John 
Bull, the effect of which is very little 
understood in this countrv—I mean the 
aristocracy. To the imagination of an 
American, the English aristocracy fig- 
ures as a kind of ornamental thing, 
furnishing some gifted statesmen and 
many brave soldiers, but chiefly useful 
as a theme for the novelist and as an 
exemplar of good manners and good 
“form.” The English themselves are 
apt to look upon it in this light; and even 
so hard-headed a man as the late Benja- 
min Jowett gravely remarked, “I do not 
think we can afford to give up aristocracy 
as an element of national education.” 
The aristocracy may be all this,—though 
a keen observer declares that English 
duchesses have the worst manners in the 
world,—but it is also something more 
and something worse. It is a contrivance 
for putting second and third class men 
into places that should be occupied by 
first-class men. 

This is most apparent in the army. 
All the correspondents and military crit- 
ies who have dealt with the South- 
African war, whether friendly or hostile 
to the English, have agreed upon one 
point, namely, that the English officers, 
as a class, are supremely brave, but also 
supremely stupid, careless, and incapable 
of adapting themselves to new conditions. 
The inefficiency of the English officers 
is due mainly to the fact that the army 





is an aristocratic institution. An officer 
in a crack regiment must have a private 
income of at least $4000 per annum, in 
addition to his pay; and unless he has a 
certain social standing, he would not be 
tolerated in the mess. Young men join 
the army not as a profession, but as a 
kind of sporting club. At a dinner party 
in London there was an officer lately re- 
turned, wounded, from the war. He was 
of the extreme “haw, haw” English 
type; and he declared that “South Af- 
rica” was a “beastly place.” There was 
weally no amusement there until Lady 
Fitzdoodle came out and gave afternoon 
teas. Then it was “rather nice.” In the 
mouth of some Englishmen this might, 
indeed, have been that minimizing or 
concealment of their own achievements 
and virtues which is a noble English 
trait, and which leads them to call things 
by names that are less than the reality ;— 
a battle, for example, is a “row.” But 
this officer was of a different sort, one 
to whom the South-African war, so vital 
to the empire, and so fraught with mili- 
tary problems and opportunities, was 
nothing more than a pig-sticking expedi- 
tion which had become tiresome. What 
could such a soldier accomplish if he 
were pitted against an alert foreigner 
keenly interested in his profession, look- 
ing to it for his bread and butter, and 
eager for promotion / 

To a great extent the officers of the 
government are selected upon the same 
aristocratic theory. The administra- 
tion, like the army, is still in many 
respects a feudal institution. It does 
not gather to itself the best talent of 
modern, practical England; and hence 
its blunders. What is to be thought of a 
government which, though it foresaw, 
months if not years before the event, the 
clouds of war gathering over South Af- 
rica, yet sent its troops into the field 
armed with obsolete toy weapons, which 
carried about half as far as the Mausers 
of the Boers? 

It is impossible to believe that such a 
government represents the best abilities, 
the real energy, of the English people. 
It is a stupid government because it is 
an aristocratic government. At least 
half the members of the House of Com- 
mons belong to the aristocratic class, and 
many of them are the sons of peers. In 














1886 one-quarter of them bore titles. It 
is a significant fact that the English 
ministry, at least whenever the Con- 
servatives are in power, is always largely 
composed of Eton men. They go to 
Eton as boys because it is an aristocratic 
school; and afterward they get into Par- 
liament, and thence into the ministry, 
because their wealth enables them to dis- 
pense with professional work, and because 
their birth recommends them to con- 
stituencies. On the other hand, to find 
a Rugby man you will search the roll of 
the British ministry almost in vain, for 
tugby is a middle-class school. The one 
graduate of Rugby who has distinguished 
himself in Parliament is Mr. Goschen; 
and he did not do so until he had made a 
large fortune in the city. 

The aristocracy is so deeply rooted in 
the respect and even in the affections of 
the country, its public services have been 
so great, and the character of many of its 
representatives is so high, that its aboli- 
tion is perhaps neither to be expected nor 
desired. But John Bull must find some 
way to prevent its acting as an extin- 
guisher; he must select his servants and 
agents for their talents and not for their 
birth, or else he is likely to be outstripped 
in the race for commercial and even for 
military supremacy. 

The most striking difference between 
the English people of to-day and those 
of twenty-five years ago is that the old 
feeling of perfect satisfaction with 
everything English has passed away. 
Even the country gentry are becoming 
alive to the deficiencies of their political 
and social systems. 

John Bull, then, being for the first 
time in some hundreds of years alive 
to his deficiencies, and his stamina being, 
as I believe, unimpaired, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that he will continue 
to hold his place in the world. His cli- 
mate remains to him, and the climate of 
England, uncomfortable and depressing 
though it may be in the dark months, 
is, nevertheless, a guaranty of physi- 
eal strength. 

An Englishman eats four sheep per 
annum; a Frenchman, only one and a 
half. A London: doctor, who numbers 
among his patients many French resi- 
dents, told me that for them he usually 
prescribed only about one-half of the 
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dose which he would give to a Briton. 
It has been found that certain race- 
horses, both trotters and runners, which 
were known in this country as delicate 
feeders, upon being exported to England 
picked up an appetite and became stout- 
er and stronger, and therefore speedier. 

Hawthorne said: “ These Englishmen 
are certainly a franker and simpler peo- 
ple than ourselves, from peer to peasant; 
but if we take it as compensatory on our 
part (which I leave to be considered) that 
they owe these noble and manly qualities 
to a coarser grain in their nature, and 
that with a finer one in ours we shall 
ultimately acquire a marble polish of 
which they are unsusceptible, I believe 
that this may be the truth.” 

Here we touch upon what seems to be 
the fundamental difference between the 
English and American people. The Eng- 
lish have in their nature a foundation 
of barbarism, which Americans, owing 
perhaps to the greater development of 
their nerves and sensibilities, have left 
behind. The English, though the older 
people, are much the more primitive, 
closer to that vigorous savage from whom, 
after all, the dynamic force of a race 
is derived. Hence it is that England, 
far more than America, is a land of ex- 
tremes—extre:nes of ignorance and gross- 
ness, extremes of cultivation and refine- 
ment. The race which has produced 
Shakespeare, Sir Isaac Newton, and Dar- 
win is notorious for the stupidity and 
ignorance of its peasantry. 

But that same peasant is a jewel in 
the rough. One of the most sagacious 
of modern writers has observed, “It is 
not the nature of the aristocrat that per- 
meates the cottager, but the nature of 
the cottager that permeates the aristo- 
erat.” The English cottager has con- 
tributed to the English aristocrat a 
moral and physical nature so robust that 
the aristocrat can safely be put through 
the process of cultivation without having 
the substance of his character tried out 
of him. Parental training, the public 
school, the university, refined surround- 
ings and traditions, religion and moral- 
ity, the pride of birth and of family— 
these and other influences brought to bear 
for several generations will finally pro- 
duce the English gentleman. The proc- 
ess is long in proportion to the rough- 
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ness of the material, and much longer 
than it is with us. 

There is one thing, and perhaps only 
one, which can greatly abridge the proc- 
ess of making an English gentleman, 
and that is the possession of genius. 
Keats, the most delicate and fastidious of 
poets, was the son of a butcher. Genius, 
in fact, springs most luxuriantly from 
a wild soil. Turner, the most imagina- 
tive and ethereal of painters, was a man 
of low origin and of gross habits. “ No 
great poet,” writes Mr. John Burroughs, 
“ever appeared except from a race of 
good fighters, good eaters, good sleepers, 
good breeders.” The problem of civiliza- 
tion is to train and cultivate the “ noisy, 
sensual savage” existing in every man, 
without refining away those instincts of 
pride, of pugnacity, of pity, which make 
men strong and effective; and perhaps 
the English, of all races in the world, 
have come the nearest to doing this. 

It is a significant fact, well worth 
considering, that in respect to mental 
activity England bears the same relation 
to Seotland that it does to the United 
States. Both in Scotland and in the 
United States the average of intelli- 
gence is far higher than it is in Eng- 
land; but I think we must admit 
that in the nobler departments of in- 
tellectual achievement we also are as 
yet inferior to the English. The stand- 
ard, both in literature and in the fine 
arts, is higher in England than it is here. 
It is the same in respect to oratory. The 
average of the speaking in the House 
of Commons is lower than it is in the 
American House of Representatives, but 
the best English speakers surpass the best 
American speakers. Even the judicial 
opinions of the English judges are better 
expressed than those of our judges— 
more racy and spontaneous, more liter- 
ary. In learning generally, especially 
in theology, there can be no question 
of English superiority. 

But it is only in these higher branches 
that we are excelled by the English. 
The moment that you pass from pure 
science to applied science, or from sci- 
ence to the practical art in which it re- 
sults, that moment the tables are turned, 
and the American becomes the superior. 
In surgery, which is both a science and 


an art, both speculative and practical, we 
are probably on a par with the English; 
in civil or mechanical engineering, which 
is more practical and less theoretical, we 
excel the English; and in trade, in me- 
chanics, in manufactures, in the every- 
day affairs of life, the American is in- 
finitely more skilful, more rapid, more 
effective, than the Englishman. 

The Englishman has none of that all- 
around mental activity which distinguish- 
es the American. He knows only one 
thing—that by which he earns his living; 
and he does not desire to know anything 
else; far less is he ashamed of not know- 
ing it. A London policeman, if you ask 
him about some distant street or building 
of importance, will reply civilly, but un- 
abashed, “ I can’t tell you, sir; that is not 
in my beat.” An American policeman 
would know the fact, and if he did not 
know it, he would feel called upen to 
apologize for his ignorance. 

In a remote Maine village there was 
recently some occasion for a plumber, 
and a very good one was forthwith im- 
provised from a carpenter. Such a thing 
would be impossible in England. Many a 
New England farmer can build or repair 
his barn, paint and plaster his house, 
“tinker ” his mowing-machine, shoe his 
horse, doctor his cow, break his colt, row 
or sail his boat, “ butcher ” his pig, shear 
his sheep, skin a fox, track a deer, hive 
bees, serve as guide or lumberman, play 
the fiddle, solve a problem in arithmetic, 
make a good speech in town meeting, 
and do a hundred other things besides. 
There is probably not a man in all Eng- 
land who can do half so many things. 
The American is quick-witted, has far 
more general intelligence and informa- 
tion, and is therefore by far a better 
workman. 

In order rightly to understand the past 
or reasonably to conjecture the future his- 
tory of England one must remember that 
the British Empire has been created not 
mainly by the intellectual, but rather by 
the moral, qualities of the English. 
Upon this point one finds writers the 
most diverse expressing themselves in 
words nearly the same. “The English 
did not calculate the conquest of. the 
Indies,” said Emerson; “it fell to their 
character.” 


























A Quixote of the Desert 


BY ANNE 


HEN Gunnison, looking back- 

ward through the darkness, saw 

the last light of Silver Gulch 
dip beneath the hill whose brow he had 
just erossed, his panting breaths came 
more regularly, though he still urged 
his broneo with sharp spurrings. His 
own mood of all-effacing terror and haste 
seemed to have passed into the mare, and 
she plunged forward, her flanks quiver- 
ing beneath her heavy rider’s bulk, the 
wind from her nostrils whistling on the 
night air. 

Before Gunnison, rose the bare mesas 
and hills of the desert, palely lighted and 
densely shadowed by the reflection of a 
moon hidden for the moment behind one 
of the higher eminences. The blue sky 
sparkled with an infinitude of stars 
aureoled points of light through the thin 
southwestern air despite the subduing 
brillianey of the greater luminary. Gun- 
nison looked at them with the instinct 
of the frontiersman. How much of the 
night was gone since he strode murder- 
ously out of the little house back there 
in Silver Gulch, death behind him, death 
in his heart for any who should attempt 
to hold him ? 

Death! The icy sweat burst upon his 
forehead again. Again his frightened 
heart thumped heavily against his side. 
He who had swaggered along the fron- 
tier for years—here he was fleeing, not 
in mere terror, but in unmanned panic, 
from his first dread crime. 

Silver Gulch had meant _hilarity— 
faro, roulette, jangling tunes rattled from 
the pianos in the saloons, a dance in one 
of the halls, « baile at the Mexican vil- 
lage huddled against the hill beyond the 
big smelter, which was Silver’s inade- 
quate excuse for its ugly existence—and 
Annunciata. So resolute and unques- 
tioning had been Gunnison’s proprietor- 
ship of her when he came to Silver Gulch 
that she was tersely known as “ Gunni- 
son’s girl,” and those who aspired to her 
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soft, dark, hal’-breed favors during his 
absences set up no rival claim to her 
when he Vas near. 

Yesterday — was it already yesterday, 
by that purpling, like the spread wing 
of a pigeon, over the eastern mesas ?— 
yesterday he had been bound for hilarity. 
Gunnison, his share of the spoils in his 
pocket, his pistols in his belt, a new 
sombrero banded with silver like a Mex- 
ican buck’s on his head, had ridden nois- 
ilv into town. He had taken a childish 
delight in his appearance, which was 
gorgeous according to his standards. 
They were those of the half - breed, 
though his stock was unmixed. His 
spurs had been tricked out with silver, 
silver bells jingled on his bridle, a brill- 
iant tie hung down upon his flannel shirt 
and challenged the eve. 

Gunnison’s girl had been surrendered 
to him promptly. She had told him, with 
soft trick her Eng 
lish, of the new sherili s boa , the 1 i 
ber and the arrogance of them—that 
rustling should cease upon the range, 
that weapons should not be worn in the 
saloons, that this and that and the other 
should or should not be. Gunnison had 
laughed. He had lived through the terms 
of several sheriffs in Sherman County. 

The soft, sparkling eyes had noted the 
expression in Gunnison’s face. The soft 
iips had framed themselves into the echo 
of Gunnison’s laugh. The lithe little 
brown hand had refilled Gunnison’s glass. 
Gunnison’s girl was all woman—cooing, 
gentle, with only guile to help her against 
aggression. She accepted Gunnison’s 
dictum and that of her circle when he 
came to Silver. And no one, least of 
ali the big, stupid man, dreamed how 
in her hot little heart the loathing of 
his proprietorship had grown to malev- 
olent rebellion. 

Yesterday her mood had been par- 
ticularly silken, and Gunnison had felt 
a gentler tenderness for her than usual. 
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He never talked much of his affairs, but 
her naive, gleeful recounting of the new 
sheriff's high intentions had been irre- 
sistible. When, in a final burst of de- 
ight with her, he had told her that the 
baubles with which he had pleased her— 
a eoral rosary among them, with nei- 
ther of them perceiving the satire of it 

had been bought with the proceeds of 
the latest cattle outrage, her mellifluous 
laught r had been prolonged even beyond 
his deep, fatuous chuckle. 

That night, in her gaudy little room, 
he had discovered why. Annunciata’s 
was not the pen of a ready writer. She 
did small credit to her brief training at 
the sun-baked orphan asylum that crown- 
ed the sun-baked, straggling town. The 
blotted, half-finished epistle to the sheriff 
lay rosy in the light from her red-shaded 
lamp. She was sly, but dull and slow 
as well. She had expected the faro game 
to hold him longer. 

Therefore it was that Gunnison was 
fleeing across the sandy wastes in the 
dawn, a dead face before his staring eyes, 
his ears ghostily assailed by remembered 
noises horrible to hear, and by the fan- 
cied sounds of hoofs in hot pursuit. 

Below Sant’ Anita he had left the road. 
He would risk no early-morning meeting 
wif, men tramping to cat mines in 
search of work, or with ch wagons 
bringing in the few products of the waste 
to the camp. Up through a caiion where 
the juniper and cactus claimed a foot- 
hold among the sands and the boulders 
he rode. The soft, lambent fires of the 
night sky had paled and dwindled, and 
the morning, in amethyst and saffron, 
trailed and blazed across the east. They 
would not have found her yet! Already 
he had the start of hours, already he had 
outdistanced them—the wolves of the law 
who would seatter through the hills upon 
his trail. On—on—faster—faster. He 
drove his spurs viciously into his horse’s 
flanks. Faster—to the haven toward 
which his staring eyes were strained. 

The daylight that burst splendid from 
the wonderful shell of the dawn flooded 
the cafon and put new fever of haste 
into him. He abandoned the middle road 
and urged his horse up the steep side of 
the cafion, where among the loose gravel 
and rock the stunted, pungent, gray-green 
things flourished, the vivid- wild flowers 


blossomed, and the swift, gliding lizards 
gleamed. ‘The horse grew restive and 
hung back, trying obstinately to keep the 
well-worn road shaped by the down-rush- 
ing mountain floods. The fugitive, with 
a fierce, superstitious dread of any an- 
tagonism to his purpose, forced her vio- 
lently up the steep incline. After her 
one dumb protest, the mare yielded and 
staggered forward. Up, up—and then, 
with a erash among the loose stones, she 
rolled backward. 

Intent upon the horror in his mind, 
Gunnison had overlooked this danger. 
But his long training stood him in good 
stead. He leaped, he scarcely knew how, 
but he cleared the poor brute before she 
rolled over. Then seeing her lie there, 
snorting with pain, he touched the stiffly 
and distortedly held leg—it was broken. 

He took a pistol from his belt and 
aimed between the big, glazing eyes. 
And watching the convulsive shudder of 
the horse, weak tears of loneliness and 
self-pity sprang to his own. 

The uneven race which he felt him- 
self to be running with death began 
again. He trudged to the top of the hill, 
leaving, as perforce he must, the evi- 
dences of his route behind him. The 
saddle and bridle he hid clumsily in a 
little pile of rocks. But Gunnison’s mare 
was almost as well known in Silver as 
Gunnison’s girl. They would track him 
easily—if indeed they left the highroad. 

On and on he trudged, the day with 
him. The early-morning coolness de- 
parted. The hot wind blew dust into his 
burning eyes and famished throat. Still 
the one great fear pursued him; still the 
one dreadful face haunted him. 

When thirst grew intolerable he turn- 
ed back slightly toward the highroad. 
He must drink, even though his safe- 
ty paid the price of his draught. He 
must drink—and he felt his pistols, 
grimly determined. 

Finally, from the mesa which he had 
gained, he commanded the Dolores val- 
ley—a slender, short, green ribbon in 
the midst of the dry, brown waste. The 
Rio Dolores, a shallow stream now fed 
by mountain torrents, now sucked into 
the hot sands, paralleled the highroad. 
For a quarter of a mile on each bank of 
its brief length were small, fertile ranch- 
es. Gunnison saw the waving corn, the 
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**GOOD-MORNING, MY FRIEND. 


green of the alfalfa, the peach-orchards. 
He saw the cottonwoods and walnuts 
clustering along the water’s edge. Cap- 
ture—death—anything—he would risk to 
reach their damply aromatic neighbor- 
hood, to drink of the water his fancy 
beheld shining cool on the brown sands. 
The fear of death was subordinated to 
his craving for water. 

A barbed-wire fence enclosed a corn- 
field from the range where the cattle 
wandered. But there was a narrow 
clearing between the grain and the fence, 
and in it a tent gleamed white. A horse, 
tethered by a rope too short to allow his 
reaching the corn, nibbled at the sparse, 
short grass in the clearing. About the 
tent there brooded that stillness which 
only the deserted habitations of men 
know. Gunnison, to whom terror had 
lent new sensitiveness, felt that the place 
was empty, and a fresh, wild hope sprang 
up in him. Here he would drink; and 
then he looked at the horse. On it he 
would outride the dead face and those 
whom the dead face had sent after him. 
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THIS IS NOT A_ LIVERY-STABLE”’ 


A bucket of water stood on a bench 
by the door. He raised it, disdain- 
ing the dipper. He drank and drank. 
When had a sensation been so heavenly 
as this one of water rushing down a 
baked throat? 

He set the pail down again and looked 
in through the open flap. A narrow cot 
at one end was covered with an army- 
blue blanket. A tent-heater and a table 
stood near the opening. 3eside the bed 
a ecamp-stool held a candle in a bottle, a 
book lying face downward, and a re- 
volver—ineomprehensible juxtaposition! 

Gunnison looked about him. Nowhere 
under a flawless sky could he discover a 
living thing, save the horse and him. 

He led the horse toward the tent. 
Bridle and bit he must have, though he 
could dispense with a saddle. 

“ Good-morning, my friend,” began a 
smooth, high voice. “ This is not a liv- 
ery-stable.” 

Gunnison swung about as though gal- 
vanized by an electrie shock. Out of the 
high, concealing corn had emerged a 
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figure—a figure so remarkable that the 
fugitive’s hand dropped from his belt. 
It was that of a young man whose height 
and emaciation were grotesquely accentu- 
ated by the long, light-colored bath-robe 
which was knotted around his waist. His 
fair hair was wet upon his white fore- 
head, which gleamed in contrast with his 
sunburnt, hollow cheeks. <A long towel 
hung over his arm. Gunnison looked at 
him with a dropped jaw. 

“ Pardon my dishabille,” remarked the 
apparition. “I’ve been down tubbing in 
your amazing travesty on a river down 
there. I say your,” he added, looking 
more sharply at the big man, “ though 
your evident anxiety to leave” —he 
nodded toward the horse 
think that perhaps it isn’t yours.” 

Gunnison, man of few words, still 
gazed, dazed by this flow of conversation. 

“T don’t think,” pursued the young 
man, “that I’ve had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you before. At any rate,” he smiled 
amiably, “I haven’t missed any of my 
property ”; and again his eyes, clear blue 
eyes set in the myriad downward wrinkles 
of illness, sought the horse. At that Gun- 
nison stirred. 

“Look ayere,” he began, thickly, his 
throat again clamoring for water, “I 
need this horse, an’ I’m going to have it. 
Is it yours?” 

“T went through the formality of ob- 
taining a bill of sale from his last own- 
er,’ was the reply. “I’m afraid you’re 
not going to be so ceremonious.” 

“ V1l—T’ll—send him back to you— 
sometime,” blurted out Gunnison, after 
an uneasy stir. He was put at a great 
disadvantage by this strange mode of at- 
tack. He felt helpless before words of 
this sort—continuous, airy, almost im- 
personal. He wished that Annunciata 
had not taken the greater part of his 
money to guard it against the losses of 
the game that evening. He would have 
liked to pay for the animal. 

“You’re truly obliging,” said the 
owner of the horse, in answer to this 
proposition. Then as Gunnison said no 
more and stood in apparent bewilderment 
blocking the tent, he made as though 





“makes me 


to pass. 
“No, you don’t,” snarled Gunnison. 
“T can see your gun plain as you can.” 
The young man laughed, a ring of 


real enjoyment in his mirth. With the 
laughter he began to cough. Gunnison 
was suddenly enlightened. 

“ You’re—you’re one of them Eastern 
lungers?” he asked. 

“You have hit the bull’s-eye, my 
friend—a thing which I could never do. 
It was that fact which caused my ill- 
timed merriment at your suggestion that 
I should try to shoot you. No; that re- 
volver bears a silver plate stating that it 
is a mark of esteem to Henry Richley 
from his friends of the Museum Stock 
Company. It’s a testimonial, a bit of 
stage property, not a weapon. And now, 
as I’m somewhat chilled, will you do me 
the favor to let me pass ?” 

Gunnison complied, stupidly occupied 
in reducing what he had heard to his 
own terms. “Is it—is it,” he inquired, 
cautiously, “a cattle company ?” 

Richley laughed again. “ We don’t ad- 
mit it,” he answered, gravely, after his 
mirth subsided. “We’re—a troupe—show- 
people, you know.” 

“Oh!” Gunnison thought laboriously 
once more. “And you can’t shoot?” he 
said, finally. The actor looked up from 
the shoe he was lacing. 

“But you ought to see me fence!” 

“ Hay ?” 

“Never a villain could stand before 
my thrust!” 

“Villain! What makes you talk about 
villains?” demanded Gunnison, threaten- 
ingly. 

“Oho! Sets the wind in that direc- 
tion?” exclaimed the actor, with exag- 
gerated surprise. “The term’s offen- 
sive, sir? I pray your pardon. In this 
country I dare say that one more courte- 
ously confines his observations to your 
glorious climate than to ethical cases. 
But I had no intention of being even 
ethical. I merely boasted. And now ”— 
he stepped forward in habiliments less 
astonishing to Gunnison than his for- 
mer ones—‘“do you mind telling me 
why you were going to run away with 
my horse ?” 

Gunnison floundered for’ a_ second. 
Then he spoke. He knew but one way 
to put down this baffling person. That 
was by brute force in words,—by the 
truth, or something closely resembling it. 

“T killed a—man back there,” he said, 
nodding his head toward the south. 

















“An’ I'll kill the first one that tries to 
stop my getting away.” 

“T grasp your meaning,” said the 
actor. “ You have an admirable direct- 
ness of speech.” He paused and looked, 
not unkindly, on the big man’s face. “I 
hope you killed your man fairly,” he add- 
ed, his tone divided between a half-whim- 
sical wistfulness and something sterner. 
“You see, some fights are a trifle unfair. 
Now I, for example, cannot but feel that 
my opponent treats me securvily. He gives 
me no chance at him.” He coughed, and 
sat languidly down on the bench. 

“Who's fightin’ you?” demanded Gun- 
nison. 

Richley looked up, smiled, and shook 
his head. “ Never mind me,” he said. 
“Td be discussing my symptoms with 
you next—and dangerously delaying your 
journey. Do I understand that you are 
going to take my horse?” 

Gunnison wavered, again nervous and 
unstrung by the strange feeling of em- 
barrassment. “ ¢ I?” he asked. 

“Tf vou want him, I could never stop 
you. The Colt in there is heavy, and my 
wrist, as you see, is something weak. 

Jesides, I onee read at a meeting of a 
woman’s municipal league back East, and 
I like to be impartial in my benefactions; 
so much there to the cause of political 
probity, so much here to aid in the es- 
cape of—a good shot, I suppose ?” 

Gunnison shuddered, looking upon his 
hands. 

“No matter,” concluded Richley, air- 
ily—“ no matter. It’s inhospitable to 
press you for an answer. And shot or 
blow or knife, it’s all pretty much alike 
to the man that gets it. The horse—the 
doctors told me I should outride death 
on him. I don’t believe ”—with a critical 
look at his worn hands—< that he is quite 
so swift as all that with me. But upon 
my word ”—he glanced at his companion 
half kindly—* I shouldn’t mind his do- 
ing the trick for you.” 

Gunnison looked at him dully. Out- 
ride death! Outride death! What mean- 
ingless jargon this strange person talked! 

“Aw!” he cried, with a sudden gust 
of fury. “TI know you. You'll put them 
on my track—that’s what you'll do!” 

A red color showed itself on the young 
man’s white forehead and even in the 
bronzed hollows of his eheeks. He look- 
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THE DESERT. 937 
ed up haughtily, some angry retort upon 
his pale lips. Then he saw the big, 
stupid, harassed face, the powerful, slow- 
moving body, the gay adornments mock- 
ing the frightened eyes. 

“My good man,” he said, gently, “ or 
my bad man— whatever kind of man 
you may be—I’m not making myself ac- 
complice in crime for the pleasure of 
going to jail. God knows why I am 
helping you,” he added. “I suppose it’s 
because I can do so little for any one 
nowadays that I am flattered to be of 
use, even of such use as this; one likes to 
have some one lean upon him, you know, 
some one look to him—and I haven’t en- 
joyed the sensation for a long time before. 
Or—eall it impulse—anything. It all 
seems a pretty unreal performance to me 
—and I’m generally self-sacrificing on the 
stage. How is it with you?” 

“Then I get the horse an’ you say 
nothin’ ?” 

“What a wonderful faculty for con- 
densation you have! It’s a gift. Yes 
you get the horse and I say nothing. And 
I advise you to disappear while I go up 
to the ranch for my morning supply of 
milk. You know, we tubercular pa- 
tients—I beg your pardon, we lungers— 
rely upon that almost as much as upon 
our horses.” 

He turned away to the hidden path 
through the corn, but ealled over his 
shoulder: “ You’d better fill your canteen. 
It’s going to be a hot day—and it’s a 
long road, outriding death.” 

When he came back the space beyond 
the tent was.empty. He sat down. “ I’ve 
made a fool of myself, of course,” he said. 
“T have always done that to a miracle. 
I talked to the poor chap like—the play- 
actor IT am! But it was a relief to talk 
to any one not quite so deaf as my good 
landlord. Besides, ve been growing 
weaker and weaker, and sometimes I felt 
that I could murder that patient beast— 
especially adapted for ladies or con- 
sumptives—for standing there dumbly 
reminding me that it was time to saddle 
and ride. Such vain riding mine has 
been! To outride death! I wonder if 
he’ll make it?” 

Gunnison rode again toward the line 
of misty amethyst wavering across the 
horizon. Again he deserted the high- 
road. The shadeless, dry river-bed, the 
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broken trails up the cafions, made his 
pathway. Now the jagged branch of a 
dead tree caught at his shoulder; now a 
berried cedar slapped at his face. Here a 
dry arroya caved treacherously, and there 
rocks were piled in a trap. On the green- 
er of the bare hills and the moister of the 
valleys the wandering cattle parted to 
make way for him. Once his eyes were 
keen to read brands; now he was scarce- 
ly conscious of the herds. As he clatter- 
ed along toward a rise there was a crash 
above him. His hand was on his pistol 
in a second, but it was only a deer—a 
fawn-colored streak flashing against the 
blue sky at the top of the cafion. 

On one hill, about noonday, he came 
to a fair grazing-ground. He dismount- 
ed and let the horse nibble for a while. 
Ile finished the scanty supply of water in 
the canteen and waited. 

One new thing at a time was all that 
he had ever compassed. And here two 
impressions fought for mastery in his 
hot, bewildered head—the horror that he 
had left behind him there at Silver 
Guleh, and the thought of the tall, fair, 
boyish man who had talked so queerly 
in the little white tent by the green 
corn - field. In his ears the gurgle in 
the creamy throat of Annunciata was 
interrupted by a cough that racked a 
worn frame. Terrible glances chased 
careless ones before his reeling vision; a 
high, light voice broke in upon the tramp 
of pursuing hoofs; Annunciata’s tink- 
ling laugh as she clasped her little hands 
upon his arm and looked up at him to 
jeer the fatuity of the new. sheriff, and 
a strange voice gibbering, gibbering, 
about outriding death, almost deafened 
him as he fell into the irrepressible sleep 
of exhaustion. 

He did not sleep ten minutes. He woke 
with a start, sure that the place «was 
peopled with his enemies. But nowhere 
was there fresh sign of life. Nowhere in 
all the rolling universe of sandy hill and 
shadow was there a spiral of smoke, no- 
where the gleam of a canvas, nowhere the 
track of a horse. His horse—the horse 
on which the strange man was to have 
outridden death—nibbled at the short 
grass a recent rain had brought to the 
surface of the hill. 

The panie with which he had awakened 
from the thick-peopled, disordered, dread- 


ful sleep lasted only during his reassur- 
ing look around. Then it seemed to 
Gunnison that he had been dreaming a 
long time—that he had dreamed the day 
in the noisy, narrow street of Silver 
Gulch; that he had dreamed the Mex- 
icans riding up and down on their sorry 
beasts, the idlers tipped against the star- 
ing red brick front of the Palace Hotel, 
the children on their burros, the chug- 
ging automobile of the superintendent of 
the smelter, grotesque on the pathless 
sands; that he had dreamed the blurred 
and blotted note lying beneath the red 
shade of Annunciata’s lamp—that he had 
dreamed Annunciata herself. Then he 
looked at the stranger’s horse. 

“That sure is no dream,” be said. “ To 
outride death.” 

He walked heavily to the animal, 
which submitted docilely enough to be 
caught. He mounted heavily and leaned 
limply against the high Mexican pommel. 
Sounds rang in his ears; the brown and 
gray and purple of the waste blurred 
and wavered before his eyes. He tried 
to speak—to tell the horse that once 
before, a boy in Kansas, he had feli 
this strange sensation of heat and daze 
and confusion. 

“But that was a sunstroke,” he ex- 
plained, laboriously. “It like to have 
killed me.” 

The word kill recalled him to his state. 
It was to escape killing that he was there 
—it was because he had killed. He was 
to outride death. 

“No, that was the other one,” he said, 
stupidly. He shook his head over his 
bewilderment. 

“T ean’t make it all out,” he said, 
wearily. “ But it’s his horse. It sure is 
his horse—to outride death, he said. 
An’ I’m on it. It’s sure mean. I may 
be a bad man, but I ain’t a mean man. 
No one ever called me a mean man.” 

It was with no sense of heroism that 
he turned the horse back down the eafion. 
It was, indeed, with no heroism. Emo- 
tion experienced with a lifetime’s in- 
tensity concentrated into one night had 
left his slow mind narrowed to but one 
glimmer at a time. As he rode back, 
terror had left him, memory had almost 
left him. He was toilsomely trying to 
recall something concerning a boy in 
Kansas who had had a sunstroke. 
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Richley lay in a hammock swung be- 
tween a post and one tall yellow pine 
standing within the fence. In his hand 
was a book. The book-mark was a small 
photograph—a snap-shot of a girl caught 
on an elm-encireled golf-course. He 
sighed and smiled a little as he looked 
at it. Then he looked up at some pale 
claret-colored clouds blown overhead from 
a sunset flaming behind the hills. 

“T’ve been a fool,” he said. “ There 
is no doubt about it; I’ve actually missed 
the ride on that nag, much as I hated 
taking it. Poor old bloke! I hope he 
gets away.” 

Then he raised himself on an elbow 
and ealled out,— Hello!” The clatter 
of hoofs sounded along the road. Out 
of a swirl of dust a group of horsemen 
appeared, drawing rein at the sight of 
the figure in the hammock. A tall, wiry 
man leaned on the fence from his horse. 

“ Day, sir,” he said. 

Richley rose and made his languid 
way to the fence. “ Sir,” he said, grandil- 


“ 


( quently, gzood-day to you.” 

“Tlave you seen any one pass here to- 
day?” asked the lean man, curbing his 
restless horse. 

“Tt has been a lively day in travel,” 
replied Richley. “ Four souls—or at any 
rate their habitations—have passed—and 
that, of course, is exclusive of Mexicans.” 

“Seen anything of a man on a bay 
mare—a big man, with a black mus- 
tache ?” scowled the questioner, peremptor- 
ily, putting down the incomprehensible. 

“A bay mare?” pondered Richley. 
“ Yes. Mr.—Martin, I believe, is the 
name—” 

“Oh no, we’re not after Martin! I’m 
the sheriff of the county, sir, and these 
are two gentlemen sworn in as deputies 
to aid me to-day.” 

Richley gravely bowed. 

“We're after a murderer. He didn’t 
get away on none of the railroads, we 
know that. His general lay is up this 
way. A big man—black mustache, silver- 
trimmed spurs,—red neck-tie, I think you 
said, Ben?” 

“Was wearin’ ane yesterday,” grunted 
Ben. 

“He’s done for a woman down there 
in Silver 

“ A woman!” 





The ejaculation escaped Richley. His 
finger, still in the book, pressed more 
closely against the photograph. 

“Yes, a woman. He choked her to 
death.” 

Richley shuddered through all his long 
length. Oh, fool, fool that he had been 
—he with his accursed, melodramatic im- 
pulses! The sheriff looked at him keenly. 

“You're an invaleed, sir, I see,” he 
said. “TI heard tell there was one camp- 
in’ on ole man Davy’s place. I didn't 
have no intention of shockin’ you, and it 
sure is enough to shock any one. If you 
ain’t happened to see him, I won’t de- 
tain you.” 

Richley hesitated, leaning against the 
post. He must tell them which way the 
dastardly brute had gone. But even as 
he mentally designated Gunnison so, the 
impulse of half-friendly pity which he 
had felt in the morning swept over him. 
That big, frightened face which tried 
to bully and could only beg! 

“T’m afraid.” he began, nervously, 
“that I ecan’t—” 

A long, delighted whinny was blown 
down the road to them. Richley’s horse, 
after patiently enduring the hard day, 
weleomed the sight of his own scrap of 
pasture. They all looked toward the 
sound. Gunnison rode straight toward 
them. There was silence after the 
sheriff’s one oath of astonishment. The 
posse covered the murderer with their 
revolvers. Gunnison’s hands went up, 
stifly, heavily, like those of a man in 
a fever who mechanically repeats a les- 
son learned long ago. The others rode 
toward him. Richley waited, motionless 
and sick, against the post, until the big 
man was disarmed and led toward the 
tent. He forgot the woman, he forgot 
the hideous manner of her death, he saw 
only the victim of circumstances too com- 
plex for a slow intelligence. All the pity 
of the morning was in his look, and a 
wonder as well. Gunnison halted at the 
fence before going on to the slow pony 
his captors had brought for him. 

“Tt sure would have been mean,” he 
said, with slow, dragging articulation, 
“to take away that horse you was goin’ 


to outride death on—it sure would. An’ 
. 


no one never accused Bud Gunnison of 
meanness. No, sir.” 
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At the Stuffed-Animal House 
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ILLY KING’S buggy, splashed 
\W to the top of the hood with mud 

and sagging sidewise its worn 
old springs, came pulling up the hill past 
the burial-ground. The doctor himself, 
curled in one corner, rested a leg on the 
dashboard and hung his reins on the 
hook over his head. He was very sleepy, 
for he had been up until three with an 
old woman who thought she was sick, 
and he had been routed out of bed again 
at five because she told her family that 
she was going to die. William King was 
not given to sarcasm, but he longed to say 
to the waiting relatives, “ There is no 
hope! she’ll live.” Instead, he looked 
seriously sympathetic, and _ kept his 
thoughts to himself. When he got home 
to breakfast, his wife told him how fool- 
ish he was to take so much trouble. 
“There’s nothing the matter with Mrs. 
Drayton,” said Mrs. King; “ and T should 
tell her so, flatly and frankly. It would 
do her good.” 

William said that he would like an- 
other cup of coffee. 

“Tt wouldn’t be good for you,” said 
his Martha; “you are drinking too 
much coffee. You can have shells, if 
you want to. Shall I have some shells 
warmed up?” 

William said “ No,” and went trudg- 
ing off to his office; and then, at ten, 
started on his round of calls, his old 
buggy still unwashed from the morning 
jaunt to the hypochondriac’s death-bed. 
The day was still and sunny, the road 
quite deserted and full of pleasant 
shadows under the May foliage. But the 
sleepy doctor saw it all through half- 
closed eyes, and yawned, and rested one 
plump leg on the dashboard, and let the 
reins hang swaying from the hook in 
the roof of the buggy. Then, suddenly, 
his mare stopped, and William opened 
his eyes. 

“Caught you napping, Willy!” said a 
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loud, hearty voice. And the doctor sat up 
and drew his leg in and laughed. 

“Well, Miss Harriet, how do you know 
but what I was worrying over a case ?” 

“Much worrying you do, young man!” 
She sat down on a log on the road bank 
and smiled at him. She was a big, vigor- 
ous woman, with a fresh brown face and 
a keen kind eye. She had a gun in her 
hand, and a rabbit’s white tail stuck out 
of the hunting- wallet slung over her 
shoulder. She had broken through the 
underbrush on the hillside just as Willy’s 
buggy jogged into the shadow of a syea- 
more that stretched its mottled arms over 
the deserted road. 

“Willy,” she went on in her loud, cheer- 
ful voice, “do you doctor-men smile at 
each other when you meet, like the Au- 
gurs, because you fool us so easily with 
your big words? You call a scratched 
finger an ‘abrasion of the epidermis ’— 
and then you send a bill! And bless me, 
what a serious air you put on at a min- 
ute’s notice; I saw you pull your leg in, 
Willy. Come now; you were in my Sun- 
day-school class,—why won’t you just ad- 
mit to me that that piercing look over 
your eye-glasses is one of the tricks of 
the trade? I won’t tell!” 

William King chuckled. “ You just 
get a touch of lumbago, Miss Harriet, 
and you'll believe in my tricks.” 

“TLumbago!” said his reviler. “ Not 
I; a day’s shooting would cure it quicker 
than a barrel of your pills!” 

“ Been shooting this morning?” 

“ No; I set a trap in Dawson’s hollow.” 
She pulled out the rabbit and held it up. 
“Not a bone broken. Handsome, isn’t 
he ?—poor little thing!” 

William looked at the soft furry crea- 
ture, limp in the big brown hand, with 
critical appreciation. “ Yes, beautiful. 
Miss Annie didn’t find him, to let 
him out?” 

The hunter’s face changed to amused 
impatience. “ Willy, she opened three 
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traps last week! And she was so shrewd 
about it; you would never believe how 
clever she is. Of course it’s no use 
to scold.” 

“Of course not. What excuse does 
she make?” 

“ Oh, just the same thing: ‘ Sister, it 
hurts me to think they can’t get out.” 

“ Poor thing!” said the doctor. 

“T have tried to make her promise not 
to interfere with the traps. You know, 
if I could once get a promise out of 
her I would be all right; Annie never 
broke a promise in her life. But she is 
too shrewd to be led into it. She always 
savs, ‘I’m the oldest, and you mustn’t 
order me round.’ It would be funny if 
it weren’t so provoking.” 

“Poor thing!” said the doctor again. 

“She follows me and takes the bait 
out of the traps once in a while; but she 
prefers to let things go. And she is cer- 
tainly wonderfully bright about it,” Miss 
Harriet said. “ Now why can’t she be 
sensible in other things ?” 

“Well, you know she has always been 
about twelve; it’s the young head on old 
shoulders.” 

“T must tell you her last performance,” 
Miss Harriet said. “ You know that pic- 
ture of Aunt Gordon that hung in the 
dining-room? Dreadful thing! I never 
saw the poor woman, but I believe she 
wasn’t quite os ugly as that portrait. 
Well, I happened to say—it was last 
Tuesday, at tea, and Matty Barkley was 
there: ‘That picture of Aunt Gordon 
is awful! I can’t bear it.’ Of course 
T never thought of it again, until I 
eame home the next day,—and what do 
you suppose ” 

Willy began to grin. 

“Yes! she had got up on a chair, if 
vou please, and cut it out of the frame, 
and slashed it all to pieces.” 

“Well done!” said Willy King, slap- 
ping his thigh. 

“No such thing. It was ugly, but it 
was a family portrait.” 

“What did she say?” 

“ Oh, she had her excuse. . . . Willy, I 
can’t understand her mind ;—it is so un- 
reasonably reasonable: ‘ Sister, you said 
you couldn’t bear it, so what was the use 
of having it? After all, that was sense, 
William.” 

“So it was,” said the doctor, and un- 


hooked his reins, and nodded. “ Well,” 
he said,— 

But Miss Harriet laughed awkwardly. 
“Wait a minute, can’t you? It won’t 
kill anybody to do without a pill for 
five minutes.” 

“ Well, no, I suppose it won’t,” William 
admitted; “but with a view to getting 
home in time for dinner—” 

“Oh, let Martha wait! Willy, you are 
the meekest being; let her wait! Tell 
her you’ll have your dinner when you're 
good and ready.” 

“ Martha is only concerned on my own 
account,” the loyal William protested. 

“Well, I’m not going to keep you 
long,” his old friend said, roughly; “ I—I 
just want to ask you a question.” Her 
face grew suddenly a dull red. “ Not that 
I believe in your pills and potions; just 
please remember that! But I suppose 
you do know a little something.” 

“T could diagnose a scratched finger,” 
said the doctor, meekly. 

“ Well,_—” she said, and looked at the 
lock of her rifle, —“there’s nothing in 
the world the matter with me—” 

“You don’t look like a confirmed in- 
valid,” the doctor assured her. 

“No! do I?” she said, eagerly. “I 
really am very well, William, very well. 
Dear me, when I get home after a round 
of my traps (when Annie hasn’t teased 
me by letting things out) and eat a 
good dinner, and sit down with a taxi- 
dermy magazine, I—I wouldn’t thank 
King George to be my uncle! Yes, I 
am very well.” 

Her emphasis had in it a certain agita- 
tion that caught the doctor’s eye. “ Your 
out-of-door life is caleulated to keep you 
well,” he said. 

Miss Harriet got up, and thrust the 
rabbit back into the pouch at her side. 
“Of course; and anyhow, I’m not the 
sick kind. Imagine me shut up between 
four walls! I should be like Sterne’s 
starling. Do you remember’—‘I want 
to get out, I want to get out!’ No, there’s 
nothing the matter with nre. Absolute- 
ly nothing.” 

She did look very well, the big brown 
woman, towering up at the roadside, with 
her rifle in her hand, and the good color 
in her cheeks and lips. Yet her eyes had 
a worn look, William thought. “ Pain 
somewhere,” said the doctor to himself. 
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“You know, I don’t believe in your 
pills and truck,” she insisted, frowning. 

“Of course not,” he assured her 
easily. “Come now, Miss Harriet, what’s 
wrong ¢” 

“ Nothing, I tell you,” she said, sharp- 
ly,—and then, with impatient brevity, she 
spoke of some special discomfort which 
had annoyed her. “It began about six 
months ago.” 

“ Probably you’ve taken cold,” William 
King said; and then he asked a ques- 
tion or two. She answered with irri- 
table flippancy: 

“Now don’t put on any airs, Willy. 
There’s no use trying to impress me; I 
know you! Remember, you were in my 
Sunday-school class.” 

“ Why didn’t you make a better boy of 
me, then? You had your chance! Miss 
Harriet, would you mind coming in to 
my office and just letting me look you 
over? Come now, why shouldn’t I get a 
iob out of you for once? Here you 
tackle me on the roadside and get an 
opinion for nothing!” 

She chuckled, but retorted that she 
hated doctors and their offices. “I’m not 
that Drayton cat,” she said, “ always 
wanting a doctor to fuss over me. No, 
you can give me a pill right here;— 
though I haven’t a bit of faith in it.” 

“T wouldn’t waste a good pill on you,” 
the doctor defended himself. “ You’ve 
got to come and see me.” 

But when she had promised to come, 
and William, slapping a rein down on 
the mare’s flank, was jogging along under 
the sycamore branches, he did not fall 
into his pleasant drowse again. “She 
lcoks so well,” he said to himself, “she 
must be all right—-” 


II 

Miss Harriet’s house, called by Old 
Chester children “The Stuffed-Animal 
House,” was on the hill road a stone’s- 
throw beyond the burial-ground. It was 
of weather-worn brick, and its white lin- 
tels, carved in thin festoons of fruit and 
flowers, were nearly hidden by ivy that 
stretched dark fingers over the marble, 
and thickening with the years, across 
the tops of the windows, made the rooms 
within dim with wavering leaf shadows. 
A brick path, damp, and faintly green 
with moss, ran down to a green gate set 


in a ragged privet hedge that was always 
dusty, and choked with dead twigs. The 
house itself was so shaded by horse- 
chestnuts that grass refused to grow in 
the door-yard. A porch shadowed the 
front door, which opened into a dark 
square hall full of dim figures that hung 
from the ceiling and stood in cases 
against the walls. A dusty crocodile 
stretched overhead, almost the width of 
the hall; a shark, with varnished belly 
splitting a little under one fin and show- 
ing a burst of cotton, lurked in a dim 
corner; over the parlor door a great 
snake, coiled about a branch, looked down 
with glittering yellow eyes; and along the 
walls were cases of very beautiful birds, 
their plumage dulled now, for it was forty 
years since Miss Harriet’s father had 
made his collection. But all around the 
hall were glistening eyes that stared and 
stared, until sometimes an Old Chester 
child, clinging to a mother’s protecting 
hand, felt sure they moved,—and that in 
another moment the crocodile’s jaws would 
snap together, or the eagle’s wings would 
flap horribly in the darkness. 

Yet there was an awful joy to Old 
Chester youth in being allowed to ac- 
company a mother when she made a 
polite call on Miss Harriet. This hall, 
that was dark and still and full of 
the smell of dead fur and feathers and 
some acrid preservative, had all the 
fascination of horror. If we were very 
good, we were allowed to walk from 
case to case with old Miss Annie, 
while our mothers sat in the parlor and 
talked to Miss Harriet. Miss Annie 
could not tell us much of the creatures 
in the cases, and for all she used to laugh 
and giggle just as we did, she never really 
knew how to play that the hall was a 
desert island, and the wild beasts were 
lurking in the forest to fall upon us. 

“Tt isn’t a forest, it’s our front hall,” 
Miss Annie would say; “and you must 
do what I tell you, because I’m the old- 
est, and I don’t want to play desert 
island. But I’ll show you my chickens,” 
she would add, with eager politeness. 

Sometimes, if Miss Annie were not in 
the room, we would hear Miss Harriet 
tell some story about her mischievous- 
ness, and our mothers would sigh and 
smile, and say, “Poor dear!” Our 
mothers never said “poor dear” about 
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us when we did such things! If one of 
us Old Chester children had spoken out 
in church as Miss Harriet said Miss 
Annie did once, and told Dr. Lavendar 
that he was telling a story when he read 
in the morning lesson that the serpent 
talked to Eve—“ because,” said Miss 
Annie, “snakes can’t talk”—if we had 
done such a dreadful thing, we should 
have been taken home and whipped, and 
sent to bed without any supper, and prob- 
ably the whole of the third chapter of 
Genesis to learn by heart! We should 
not have been “ poor things”! This was 
very confusing to Old Chester youth, 
until we grew older and _ understood. 
Then, instead of being puzzled, we shrunk 
a little, and stayed close to our mothers, 
listening to Miss Harriet’s stories of Miss 
Annie with strange interest and repul- 
sion, or staring furtively at the little old 
woman, who laughed often, and had a way 
of running about like a girl, and of 
smoothing back her gray hair from her 
temples with a fluttering gesture, and of 
putting up her lip and crying when she 
was angry or frightened or when she saw 
anything being hurt. Miss Annie could 
never bear to see anything hurt; she 
would not let us kill spiders, and she 
made us walk in the grass instead of on 
the brick path, because the ants came up 
between the bricks and we might step 
on them. 

“Annie is very kind-hearted,” Miss 
Harriet used to tell our mothers. “ She 
can’t bear my traps!” 

Miss Harriet’s traps were her passion; 
her interest in taxidermy had come to 
her from her father, and though she had 
not been able to add anything of real 
value to Mr. Hutchinson’s collection, her 
work was thoroughly well done; and she 
even made a fair sum of money each year 
by sending her squirrels and doves to 
town for the Christmas trade. 

But more important than the money 
was the wholesome out-of-door life her 
little business entailed, which had given 
her her vigorous body and sane mind. She 
needed both to live with this gray-haired 
woman, whose mind was eleven or twelve 
years old. It was not a bad mind for 
eleven or twelve, Willy King used to say. 
Old Miss Annie had a sort of crude com- 
mon sense; she could reason and deter- 
mine as well as any other twelve-year- 





old child—indeed with an added shrewd- 
ness of experience that sixty years of 
bodily age made inevitable. She knew, 
innocently, much of life -that other chil- 
dren were guarded from knowing; she 
knew death, too, but with no horror ;— 
perhaps as we were meant to know it,— 
something as natural as life itself, and 
most of all as a release from pain. For 
old Annie knew pain, and feared it as 
only the body in which the soul is not 
awake can fear it. She wept at the 
sight of blood, and moaned when she 
heard a squirrel squeak in the trap; she 
shivered with passionate expectation of 
relief when Miss Harriet’s kindly chloro- 
form brought peace to fluttering wings 
or beating claws. When some soft furry 
creature, hurt in the trap, relaxed into 
happy sleep in the thick sweet smell 
that came out of Miss Harriet’s big 
bottle, Miss Annie would laugh for joy, 
the tears of misery still wet upon her 
wrinkled cheeks. 

“ Don’t come into my shop,” Miss Har- 
riet used to say, laughing and impatient, 
when Miss Annie would follow her into 
the room in the barn where she did 
her work —“don’t come in here, and 
then you won’t see things that hurt 
your feelings!” 

But Annie, smoothing her hair back 
from her temples with a curious girlish 
gesture, would only shake her head, and 
sidle closer to her sister, the young guile- 
less eyes in the withered face full of pro- 
test and appeal. Her horror of pain lost 
Miss Harriet many a fine specimen; for, 
in her pity for the trapped creatures, 
Annie, noiselessly, like some Indian 
hunter, used to follow on her sister’s foot- 
steps through the woods, lifting the baits 
out of the traps, or if she found a snared 
creature unhurt, letting it go, and then 
creeping home, frightened at Miss Har- 
riet’s anger, which, if she discovered 
the old child’s naughtiness, fell like a 
thunderbolt, and then cleared into patient 
amusement, as a black shower brightens 
into sunshine. The big, kindly woman 
with a man’s mind could not be angry 
at this poor creature; so she did her duty 
by her, and tried not to think about her. 
She went her way, and set her traps, and 
prepared her few specimens, brushing 
Annie or any other annoyance aside with 
eareless good-nature. 
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“Don’t think about unpleasant things,” 
she used to say, in her loud, cheerful 
voice. “The trouble with you doctors 
and ministers,” she told Dr. Lavendar, 
“is that you make people think about 
their insides. It’s stonaachs with Willy, 
and souls with you. Nobody ought to 
know that they have a stomach or a soul. 
I don’t. A tree don’t. And there isn’t 
an oak in Old Chester that isn’t plea- 
santer than Mrs. Drayton! Yet she’s al- 
ways fussing about her insides—spiritual 
and material.” 

“Tt’s when you don’t have ’em that 
you fuss,” Dr. Lavendar said; “the 
trouble isn’t too much soul, it’s too 
little. And I guess it’s the same 
with stomachs.” 

“Then you say Mrs. Drayton has no 
soul?” Miss Harriet said, pleasantly. 

“T never said anything of the sort!” 
said Dr. Lavendar. 

As for Miss Harriet, she went on to 
Willy King’s office, prepared, as usual, 
to make him as uncomfortable as she 
could. But she never put Willy out. Her 
flings at his profession tickled him im- 
mensely, and if now and then the good, 
honest William practised, as Miss Harriet 
said, a few of the tricks of his trade, he 
was not averse to sharing their humor 
with some one who could appreciate it. 

“ So you have that Drayton cat on your 
hands again?” Miss Harriet said, plump- 
ing herself down in William’s own chair 
in front of his office table so that she 
could pick up and examine what she 
called his “ riffraff.” (“Do open your 
windows, William! I don’t see how you 
can be so shut up. Po-o-o! how can 
people live so much indoors ?”) 

“ Well,” said William, doing as he was 
bid, “she enjoys my visits, and I enjoy 
her checks. I don’t complain.” 

“ That’s like the profession,” said Miss 
Harriet: “you put your hands in our 
pockets whenever you get a chance. 
Well, you’ll get nothing out of my pocket, 
William, for there’s nothing in it.” 

“Miss Harriet,” said William, chuck- 
ling—* you won’t tell anybody, will you? 
But Mrs.—well, I won’t name names; 
that’s not professional—” 

“Call her a ‘Female,’” said Miss 
Harriet. 

“ Well, a Female sent for me on Tues- 
day, in a dreadful hurry; I must come, 


‘right off! quick!’ I was just sitting 
down to breakfast, but of course I ran—” 

“Martha must have been pleased!” 

“T ran; and arrived winded. There 
was—the Female, at her breakfast. ‘Oh, 
she said—‘ doctor! the baby has slept 
right through from six last night, and he 
hasn’t wakened up yet! I am afraid 
there is something the matter with his 
little brain!’ ” 

“ William, if you didn’t say that there 
was something the matter with her little 
brain—” 

“T didn’t,” William said, grimly, “ be- 
cause she hasn’t any. Now, Miss Harriet, 
let’s talk about yourself; it’s pleasanter.” 

“Oh, there was not the slightest oc- 
casion to come to see you. But I said 
I would, and here I am. I suppose 
you'll send me a bill as long as my arm. 
Do you have a system of charges, Willy ? 
So much for a look over your glasses? So 
much for that solemn cough? I suppose 
vou grade all your tricks. Now work 
off the most expensive ones on me; I pro- 
pose to get the worth of my money, 
young man.” 

“Thought you said you weren’t going 
to pay any bills?” William reminded her; 
and then refused to be side-tracked any 
longer, but asked question after question, 
bringing her up once or twice with a 
sharp turn. “Don’t joke now, please, 
Miss Harriet. Be as exact as you can. 
Is this condition thus, or so—?” And 
when he got through with his questions, 
he took up the joking rather heavily. 

“You’re so faithless about pills,” he 
said, “that I’m not going to give you 
any.” 

“ What! no pills?” said Miss Harriet. 

William King laughed, awkwardly. 
“Not a pill! I don’t see any condition 
which warrants them; but—” 

“What did I tell you? There’s noth- 
ing the matter, and you just dragged 
me here to give your office a busy look.” 

“T didn’t suppose you’d see through 
it!” said Willy King. “ But, Miss Har- 
riet, I—I don’t feel quite satisfied. I— 
Do you know, I’ve a great mind to get a 
man in Mercer to look you over? I want 
you go up with me to-morrow and 
see him.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“No, truly,” he said; “I am not sat- 
isfied, Miss Harriet.” 
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“ But what do you mean?” she insisted, 
sharply. “ There’s nothing the matter 
with me. You said yourself I didn’t 
need any medicine. Give me some opiate 
to stop this—this discomfort, when it 
comes on, and I'll be all right.” 

“You can’t bear depressants,” he said, 
bluntly; “your heart won’t stand them. 
Don’t you remember the time you broke 
your ankle and I tried morphine—a baby 
dose!—to give you some relief? You 
gave me a scare, I can tell you.” 

Miss Harriet was silent. Then: “I’ve 
known my heart wasn’t right for two 
years. But—” 

“Oh, your heart doesn’t give me any 
concern—if you don’t take liberties with 
it. Perhaps it isn’t quite as good as it 
was thirty years ago, but—” 

“Ah, I lost it to you then, Willy. 
You were a sweet little fellow when you 
came into my class. Do you remember 
once when—” 

“Miss Harriet, you’ve got to go to 
Mercer with me to-morrow,” William 
King interrupted, quietly. “I hope 
there’s nothing much out of the way. I 
hope not. I—TI believe not. But I’m 
not sure. We’ll go up and see Grey- 
lord and find out. He’ll give you some 
pills, maybe,” he ended, and laughed, 
and got up. “Now I’m off to the Cat, 
Miss Harriet.” 

And Miss Harriet, to her astonishment, 
found herself dismissed before she had 
made the boy tell her what he was afraid 
of. “He is a boy,” she said to her- 
self. “Of course he wouldn’t be apt to 
know what was the matter. I ought to 
have gone to see some Mercer man to 
begin with. I remember when Willy 
was born!” 

III 

When they came out of the Mercer 
doctor’s door, William King’s fresh face 
had gone white, but Miss Harriet walked 
smiling. At the foot of the steps the 
doctor paused, and stood an instant lean- 
ing on the hand-rail, as though for sup- 
port and to get his breath. Miss Harriet 
looked at him with concern. “ Why, 
Willy!” she said. 

“Miss Harriet,” William said, hoarse- 
ly, “he may be mistaken. It’s perfectly 
possible that he is mistaken.” 

“T guess not, Willy,” she said, simply. 


“ Come, now! don’t be such a wet string!” 


She struck him a friendly blow on the 
shoulder that made the doctor take a 
quick step forward to keep his balance; 
but it gave him the grip upon himself 
that for a single instant he had lost. 

“ And, anyhow,” he said, “even if he 
is right, it may not develop. I’ve known 
a case where it was checked for two 
years; and then the patient died of 
smallpox.” 

“ Pleasant alternative!” said Miss Har- 
riet; she was smiling, her face full of 
color, her shoulders back, her head up. 
“Come, Willy, let’s have a spree! Here 
we are for a day, and Martha’s at home. 
We'll have a good dinner, and we'll do 
something interesting. Hurrah!” said 
Harriet Hutchinson. 

And the doctor could do no less than 
fall into step at that martial note and 
march at her side, proudly. And by 
some spiritual contagion his courage met 
hers like the elash of swords. They went 
to get their good dinner, and Miss Har- 
riet ate it with appetite. Afterwards she 
declared they would go to the circus. 
“Tt’s in town; I saw the tents as we got 
in. I haven’t been to a circus for forty 
years,” she said; “but I know just how 
the pink lemonade tastes. You’ve got to 
treat, Willy.” 

“T’ll throw in peanuts,” said William 
King; and with that they left the res- 
taurant, and went sauntering along the 
hot grimy street in the direction of the 
open lots beyond the blast-furnaces, where, 
under a deep June sky, dazzling even 
though it was smudged by coils of smoke, 
were stretched the circus tents, brave 
with flags and slapping and _billow- 
ing in a joyous wind. William King 
held on to his hat, and looked at the 
great white clouds, domed and shining, 
piled all along the west. “ We’ll get a 
shower, I’m afraid, Miss Harriet.” 

“Well, take a pill, Willy, and then it 
won’t hurt you,” she told him;—with a 
laugh that belonged to the sun and wind, 
to the flags whipping out on their hal- 
yards, and the signs of the side-shows 
bel'ying from their guy-ropes, to the 
blare of music and the eager circus 
crowd—that crowd that never changes 
with changing generations! Still there 
is the old man gaping with excited eyes; 
still the lanky female in spectacles; the 
cross elder sister afraid of crushing her 
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fresh skirts; the little boy absorbed in 
thought; the little girl who would like to 
ride on the Shetland pony when the 
clown offers any Miss in the audience 
an opportunity! We know them all; and 
doubtless they know us, the patronizing, 
amused onlookers, who suddenly become 
as eager and absorbed as any graybeard 
or child in the crowd! We know the red 
boxes, too, where men with hard faces 
and wearied eyes shout mechanically the 
same words of vociferous invitation ta 
the side-shows. Children, pulled along 
by their elders, would stop, open- 
mouthed, before these men; but some- 
how they never see the wild man or 
the fat lady. Ah, the regret for the un- 
seen side-shows!—the lady with the 
snakes, the skeleton man, the duel be- 
tween the educated hyena and his 
trainer—that hyena of whom the man 
in the red box speaks with such con- 
vineing enthusiasm. “J have _ been,” 
cries the strident voice—‘] have been 
connected with circuses all my life—all 
my life, ladies and gentlemen!—and I give 
you my sacred word of honor that this is 
the most magnificent specimen of the ter- 
rible grave-robbing hyena that I have 
ever seen!” Why did we never see that 
hyena? Why, why did we always hurry 
on to the main tent? It is the pang that 
even paradise must know, of the lost ex- 
perience of earth—or perhaps of hell. 

“We ought to see the fat lady,” said 
Dr. King. 

“Tm afraid we'll be late,” Miss Har- 
riet objected, eagerly. 

So they pushed on with the impatient, 
good-natured crowd. The smell of tan- 
bark and matted pelts and stale peanut 
shells came in a gust as they jostled 
under the flap of the outer tent and 
found themselves inside the circle of 
gilded cages. “ Shall we go right in and 
get our seats?” William said. 

“What! and not look at the animals? 
Willy, you’re crazy! I want to feed the 
elephants. Why, there are a lot of them, 
Six or seven.” 

So they trudged around the ring, their 
feet sinking deep into the loose trampled 
earth. Miss Harriet poked the monkeys 
clinging to the grating of their car, with 
her big umbrella, and examined the ele- 
phant’s hide with professional interest. 
“Tmagine curing that proboscis,” she 


said. And then they stopped in front of 
a miserable magnificent lion, turning, 
turning, turning in a cage hardly more 
than his own length. Miss Harriet drew 
in her breath. “It’s being trapped that 
is so awful, Willy. The consciousness 
that you can’t get out. It isn’t the—the 
pain of it; it’s being trapped.” 

William King, looking at the poor 
tawny creature of the desert and free 
winds and life that dealt death with 
passion, blinked suddenly behind his 
glasses. “ But you trap things yourself,” 
he protested, a moment afterwards. 

“Oh, but I don’t keep ’em trapped; I 
kill ’em,” she defended herself. “I 
couldn’t keep things shut up! I’d be as 
bad as Annie if I saw any living creature 
that wasn’t free to get out-of-doors.” 
And then she pushed on to the next cage, 
and the next; then suddenly feared that 
they would not get good seats if they 
wasted any more time among the ani- 
mals. “For we won’t have any re- 
served doings!” she said. “I want to 
sit on those boards that I sat on forty 
years ago.” 

She was as excited as she might have 
been forty years ago; and pushed ahead 
into the big tent, dragging William 
by the hand, and climbing up tier after 
tier, to get a good view of the ring. When 
they sat down, she made haste to spread 
open the pink flimsy sheet of the pro- 
gramme with its pale type, and read to 
William, in a loud, ecstatic voice, just 
what was going to happen: 

“ Display No. 1. Gigantic Pageantric 
Prelude—presenting Equitational Ezer- 
cises, Hippodromatical Revivals, Pachy- 
dermical Aggregations—the only terpsi- 
chorean Pachyderms ever taught to tread 
the mazes of the Quadrille. 

“ Display No. 2. Claire St. Jeal and 


her company—the loveliest daughters of . 


Italy, and world-famous barebacked 
equestriennes—” 

“You are sure you are not getting 
tired?” William King interrupted. 

“Tired?”? she repeated, scornfully. 
“William, as Matty Barkley would say, 
you are a perfect fool. Why should 
I be tired? I feel first rate. Never 
better! I wouldn’t thank King George 
to be my uncle! I’ve wanted to come 
to the circus for years. Willy, what 
will your wife say?” 
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“ Nothing,” said William, significantly. 

At which Miss Harriet laughed until 
the tears stood in her eyes. “ William, 
you have more sense than I gave you 
eredit for! But I am not sure that, 
as your Sunday-school teacher, I ought 
not to tell you to confess. Hullo! look 
what’s coming.” 

Flare of banners! Prancing horses! 
Roman soldiers in rumbling gold and 
crimson chariots! Elephants bearing, 
throned upon their backs, goddesses of 
liberty and queens of beauty. Miss Har- 
riet was leaning forward, her lips parted 
with excitement. William King looked 
at her, and drew in his breath. 

“¢Not more than six months’; God 
grant not!—I wish it might not be more 
than two.” 

“Willy, read what comes next,” she 
said, shoving the programme at him; “ I 
can’t stop looking.” 

The canvas was darkening a little over- 
head, so that William had to put on his 
glasses and hold the printed sheet at 
arm’s-length to decipher the blurred, 
smudged text sufficiently to say that 
“Mademoiselle Orinda, Queen of the 
Flying Trapeze, would give her marv—” 

“William —what shall I do about 
Annie?” Miss Harriet said. 

“You know we will all take care of 
Miss Annie,” he said, tenderly; “ and—” 

“Oh, Willy, there’s the red lemonade!” 
she interrupted, standing up and beckon- 
ing with her crumpled programme. “ Did 
you ever see so deadly a drink? You 
forgot the peanuts,” she reminded him, 
reproachfully. And when William se- 
cured his hot brown-paper bag, she ate 
the peanuts, and watched the changing 
wonders of the ring with intent eyes. 
She laughed aloud at the clown’s en- 
deavors to ride a kicking donkey, and 
when the educated dogs carried each 
other about in a wheelbarrow, she ap- 
plauded generously. “ They are wonder- 
ful!” she said. 

William King looked at her keenly; it 
was all real. Miss Harriet was incapable 
of pretence. 

The brilliant day, that had showed be- 
tween lacings of the tent like strings of 
sapphires, had dimmed and dimmed; and 
by-and-by, unnoticed at first, there was 
the drip of rain. Here and there an 
umbrella was raised, and once or twice 


a bedraggled man or woman led out a 
reluctant child—* For I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have you catch your death of cold for no 
trained elephants,” a mother said, de- 
cidedly, pulling a whining boy from be- 
side Miss Harriet. 

“Perhaps,” ventured the doctor, “we 
really ought to go? I can’t have you 
‘catch your death of cold,’ Miss Har- 
riet.” 

“T won’t die of a cold, William,” she 
said, her eyes narrowing. 

And William swore at himself under 
his breath, but said, with clumsy jocu- 
larity: “ Well, not if I can help it! But 
1 don’t know why you should be so sure; 
it might give you bronchitis for a year.” 

“TI won’t have bronchitis for a year,” 
Miss Harriet said, gazing at the clowns. 

And William King swore at himself 
again. 

The rain increased to a downpour; 
little streams at first dripped, then poured, 
upon the thinning benches. The great 
centre pole was streaming wet; the clown 
stood in a puddle, and the red triangle 
on his chalk-white forehead melted into 
a pink smear. 

“ Really, Miss Harriet,” William said, 
anxiously— 

“Tf you’re afraid yourself, I'll go,’ 
she said; “but we ought to wait for the 
grand concert. (Ah, there’s the man 
with the red balloons! If you had a 
half-dozen children, Willy, as you ought 
to have, I’d buy him out.) Well, are you 
sugar or salt, to be so seared of a drop 
of rain?” 

She did not look afraid of rain herself 
when she got up and pushed past the 
seattered spectators, her hair glistening 
with drops, her cheeks red, her eyes 
clear. “ William,” she said, when they 
got outside and were hurrying along to 
eatch the stage for Old Chester—“ Wil- 
liam, that has done me good. I feel 
superbly. Do you know, I haven’t had an 
instant’s pain since I first spoke of the 
thing to you? That’s three days entirely 
free! Why, such a thing -hasn’t hap- 
pened in—in three months. Just think 
of that; entirely free. William, I’ll cheat 
you doctor-men yet!” She looked at him 
with glowing courage. “I feel so well,” 
she said. 

She held out her hand, there in the 
rain on the black cinder path, and Wil- 
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liam King struck his into it with a sort 
of shout. 

“Tlurrah!” he said, as she had said 
when they had come out from _hear- 
ing the sentence in the Mercer doc- 
tor’s office. 

The long ride home in the stage, in 
which they were the only passengers, was 
perhaps a descending seale .. . . At first 
they talked of the cireus. “I liked the 
man and the bear best,”’ William said. 

“Oh, he wasn’t as fine as that beauti- 
ful lady in pink petticoats who rode the 
fat white horse. Did you ever see a horse 
with so broad a back, Willy? Why, I 
could have ridden. him myself!” 

“Tle would need a broad back,” Wil- 
liam said; and Miss Harriet told him to 
hold his tongue and not be impudent. 
The rain was pattering on the roof and 
streaming down the windows, and in the 
dark damp cavern of the stage they could 
not see each other’s face very well; 
but the stretches of tense silence in the 
cireus talk made William King’s heart 
beat heavily, although he burst out gayly 
that the afternoon had brought back his 
youth! “Miss Harriet, when you were 
a child, didn’t you always want to poke 
around under the seats when it was 
over and find things? I was confident 
that watches were dropped freely by 
the spectators.” 

“ Of course,” cried Miss Harriet. “ Or 
diamond rings. My fancy led me towards 
diamond rings. But, William, I suppose 
you never knew the envy of the ladies’ 
clothes? Dear me,—those petticoats!” 

“The ringmaster’s boots were very bit- 
ter to me; but my greatest desire was—” 

“Willy,” Miss Harriet said, hoarsely, 
“T don’t want anybody to know.” 

“Of course not,” William King said. 
“Why should they? We may hold this 
thing at bay for—” 

“We will hold it at bay!” she said, 
with passion. “I will! I will! Do you 
hear me?” 

Willy King murmured something in- 
articulatelvy; his eyes suddenly smarted. 

The ride to Old Chester seemed to him 
interminable; and when, after wander- 
ing snatches of talk about the circus, 
the stage at last drew up at the green 
gate in Miss Harriet’s privet hedge, his 
nerves were tense, and his face hag- 


gard with fatigue. 


At home, at his belated supper table, 
his good Martha was very severe with 
him. “ You oughtn’t to allow yourself to 
get so tired; it’s wrong. You could just 
as well as not have ordered your things 
by mail. I must say, William, flatly and 
frankly, that a doctor ought to have more 
sense. I hope there was nobody in the 
stage you knew to talk you to death?” 

“Miss Harriet came down,” William 
said, “ but she hadn’t much to say.” 

“T suppose she went to buy some of 
her horrid supplies?” Martha said. “I 
can’t understand that woman! Catching 
things in traps! How would she like to 
be caught in a trap? I asked her once— 
because I am always perfectly frank with 
people. ‘How would you like to be 
caught in a trap, Miss Harriet? I said. 
And she said, ‘Oh, Annie would let me 
out. You never ean get a straight an- 
swer out of Harriet Hutchinson.” 

“ My dear, I’ll take another cup of tea. 
Stronger, please.” 

“My dear, strong tea isn’t good for 
you,” Martha said. 


IV 

When Miss Harriet woke, the next 
morning, the blue June day was flooding 
her room. At first she could not remem- 
ber. . . . What was the something behind 
her consciousness? It came in an in- 
stant. “ Trapped,’ she said, aloud; and 
turned her head to see Miss Annie at 
her bedside. 

“What is trapped, sister?” said Miss 
Annie, her little old face crumpling 
with distress. 

“T am,” Harriet said; and laughed at 
the absurdity of telling Annie in such a 
fashion. But of course there was no use 
in telling Annie. She couldn’t under- 
stand, and all that there was for her to 
know, the ultimate fact, she would find 
out soon enough. The younger sister 
felt a sick distaste of dealing with this 
poor mind; she wanted to be kind to 
Annie; she had always wanted to be 
kind to her,—but she didn’t want her 
round, that was all. And so she sent 
her off, patiently, and not ungently: 
“Don’t bother me, Annie; that’s a good 
girl No—TI don’t want any roses; 
take them away. No—I don’t want to 
lock at pictures. You go away now, 
that’s a good girl.” 
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And the wrinkled child obeyed, meek- 
ly. But told the deaf Augustine 
that Harriet was cross. “I’m the oldest, 
and she oughtn’t to order round,” 
she whimpered. 

Poor Miss Annie was constantly being 
told to be a good girl and go away, in the 
days that followed—days, to Miss Harriet, 
of that amazement and self-concentration 
which belong to such an experience as 
hers. There had been no leading up to 
this knowledge that had her. 
No gradual preparation of apprehension 
The full speed of living 


she 


me 


come to 


or suspicion. 


had come, crash! against the fact of 
dying. The recoil, the pause, the ter- 


rible astonishment of that moment when 
Life, surging ahead with all his ban- 
ners flying, flings himself in an instant 
against the immovable face of Death— 
the soul dazed by the shock. 
Dazed, and unbelieving. “Jt cannot be.” 
That is the first clear thought. It is 
impossible; there is a mistake 
where! A day ago, an hour ago, Death 
was lying hidden far, far off in the 
Sometime, of course, he would 


leaves 


some- 


years. 


arrive; solemn, inevitable, but  benef- 
icent, or at least serene. He would 
send soft warnings before him; faint 


tollings of fatigue, vague mists of sunset 
shadows. The soul will be ready for him 
when he comes then; will even welcome 
him, for after a while Life grows a little 
tired, and is ready to grasp that cool 
hand, and rest. We all know how to meet 
Death then, with dignity and patience. 
But to meet him to-morrow—to-day, even, 
when we are full of our own business, 
of our own urgent affairs—the mere in- 
terruption of it is maddening! Across 
the solemnity of the thought comes with 
grotesque incongruity an irritated con- 
sciousness of the inconvenience of dying. 

As for Harriet Hutchinson,—“ I don’t 
believe it,” she said to herself, that first 
morning. And then, breathlessly, “ Why, 
I can’t—die!” 

She was not afraid, as one counts fear, 
but was absorbed; for there is a 
dreadful and curiously impersonal inter- 
est in the situation that takes possession 


she 


of the mind in moments like this. No 
wonder she could not think about An- 
nie! She could not think about any- 


thing except that that man in Mercer 
had said that, in a very short time—! 
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“Why, but it’s perfectly ridiculous!” 
she told herself; “it can’t be. Im 


sick—” 


not 


As she lay there in her bed that morn- 
ing, after she had sent Miss Annie away, 
she lifted her hand—a large hand, with 
strong, fingers, brown with 
weather and rough with her work, and 
looked at it curiously. It was a little 
thin—she had not noticed that before; 
but there it was, eager, vital, quick to 
grip and hold, life in every line. And it 
would be—still? No; she did not believe 
it. And besides, it couldn’t be. She had 
a hundred things to do! She must do 
them; she couldn’t suddenly—stop! Life 
surged up in a great wave of passionate 
determination. She got up, eager to be- 
gin living again, and to deny, deny, deny! 
It was the old human experience which 
is repeated and repeated until Life can 
learn the fulfilment of Death. Poor Life, 
beaten by the whips of pain, it takes so 
long sometimes to learn its lesson! 

In those weeks that followed—weeks 
of refusal, and then struggle, and then 
acceptance, and last of all adjustment— 
Miss Harriet found old Annie’s 
panionship almost intolerable. She was 
very unreasonable with her, very harsh 
even; but all she asked was solitude, and 
solitude Annie would not give. She ran 
at her sister’s heels like a dog,—sat look- 
ing at her with frightened eyes in the 
bad hours that came with relentlessly in- 
creasing frequency; came whimpering to 
her bedside on those exhausted mornings 
when Harriet would scourge her poor 
body on to its feet and announce that 
she was going out. “These four walls 
smother me,” she used to say; “I must 
get out-of-doors!” 

Sometimes it seemed as if the big 
kind nature that had berne the pin-pricks 
so patiently all these years had reached 
the breaking-point, and another day or 
another hour of poor old Annie’s foolish 
love would cause it to burst out in 
frantic anger: 

“Tt hurts, sister?” 

“Yes, Annie; but never mind. If I 
could only get out-of-doors I wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“ Oh, sister, don’t let it hurt!” 

“Can’t help it, Annie. Now, 
think about it, that’s a good girl. 


square 


com- 


don’t 
Maybe 


I can get out to-morrow a little while.” 
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**Ou, SISTER, DON'T 


“ But I can’t bear it! 

“Got to, my dear. Come now, run 
away. Go and see your chickens.” 

“ Sister, I can’t bear it!” 

“ Annie, you drive me wild. Augus- 
tine!—oh, she can’t hear. Augustine! 
you must take Miss Annie away. Annie, 
if you say another word—” 

“T’m the oldest and I have a right to 
talk. Why don’t you smell your big bot- 
tle? When the squirrels smell it they 
are not hurt.” 

“Well, I’m not a squirrel. Annie, if 
you stay another minute, ’1—I’ll— Oh, 
for Heaven’s sake, let me alone!” 

She could stand it, she told herself, if 
she were alone. For though she final- 
ly accepted the fact, her own weakness 


LET IT HURT!” 


“ 


she could not accept. I am ashamed!” 
she told William King, angrily. 

“But there’s nothing to be ashamed 
of,” Willy King protested in his kind 
way. “ Dear Miss Harriet—” 

“Hold your tongue. Nothing to be 
ashamed of? I guess if your body had 
put your soul in a corner, with its face 
to the wall,—I guess you’d be ashamed. 
Yesterday I—I— Well, never mind. But 
my body got me down, I tell you!—got 
my soul down! Isn’t that something to 
be ashamed of? Don’t be an ass, Wil- 
liam. I’m ashamed.” 

It was this consciousness of her own 
weakness that made her hold herself aloof 
from her friends. 

In those days people did not have 
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trained nurses; they nursed each other. 
It was not skilful nursing; it frequently 
was not wise as we count wisdom to-day; 
but it was very tender and loving, and 
it was very bracing. In these softer 
times, when we run so easily to relief 
from pain, we do not feel the presence of 
the professional nurse a check upon our 
weakness; if we suffer, we are willing that 
this skilful, noiseless machine, who will 
know exactly how to relieve us, shall see 
the suffering. We are neither mortified 
nor humiliated by our lack of endurance 
or of courage. But in Old Chester, when 
we were ill, and some friend or relative 
came to sit by her bedside, we had—for 
their sakes—to make an effort to control 
ourselves. If the effort failed, our souls 
blushed. Miss Harriet would not run the 
risk of failure; her body, as she said, got 
the better of her soul when she was alone; 
it should not have the chance to humiliate 
her publicly; so, roughly, she refused the 
friendly eagerly offered: 
“Thank you; Augustine can look after 
me. I don’t want anybody. And besides, 
I’m perfectly comfortable. (William! 
{[ won’t have anybody ; do you under- 
stand? It’s bad enough to disgrace my- 
self in my own eyes; I won’t have Matty 
Barkley sit and look on!)” 

And William King put people off as 
wel! as he could: “I go in two or three 
times a day, just to say how-do-you-do; 
and Miss Annie is about and can bring 
her anything she needs. And Augustine 
is very faithful. Of course, she is deaf 
as a post, but she seems to know what 
Miss Harriet wants.” 

So the situation was accepted. “ Here 
I am,” she told the doctor, grimly, “ dying 
like a rat in a hole. If I could only get 
out-of-doors !—or if I had anything to do! 
—I think it’s the having nothing to do 
that is the worst. But I'll tell you one 
thing, Willy, I won’t be pitied. Don’t 
have people mourning over me;—or pre- 
tending that I’m going to get well. They 
know better, and so do I.” 

Those who dared to pity her, or who 
ventured some futile friendly lie about 
recovery, were met by the fiercest impa- 
tience. “How do I feel? Very well, 
thank you! And if I didn’t, I hope I 
wouldn’t say so. I hope I’m well enough 
bred not to ask or answer questions about 
feelings. There is nothing in the world 
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so vulgar,” she said; and braced herself 
to one or another imprudence that grieved 
and worried all the kind hearts that 
stood by, eager to show their love. 

“It breaks my heart to see her, and 
there’s nothing anybody can do for her!” 
Mrs. Barkley told Dr. Lavendar, snuf- 
fling and wiping her eyes. “ She positive- 
ly turned Rachel King out of the house; 
and Maria Welwood cried her eyes out 


yesterday because Harriet was so sharp 
with her when Maria said she was sorry 
she had had a bad night and she hoped 
she’d soon feel better.” 

The old man nodded, silently. 
Miss Harriet,” he said. 

“ Don’t say ‘ poor Miss Harriet’ to her, 
or she’ll take your head off!” Mrs. Barkley 
said. “ Dr. Lavendar, Harriet and I have 
been friends since we were put into short 
dresses—and she spoke to me to-day in a 
way—! Well, of course, I shall go back; 
but I was ready to say I wouldn’t. And 
she treats poor old Annie outrageously.” 

Dr. Lavendar nodded again. He him- 
self had seen her several times, but she 
had never let him be personal: “ Was 
Mrs. Drayton still gossiping about her 
soul?” “ Wasn’t it nearly time to get a 
carpet for the chancel?” ete., ete. 
It was her way of defending herself :— 
and Dr. Lavendar understood. So he 
only brought her his kindly gossip or his 
church news, and he never looked at her 
mournfully; neither did he ever 
refer to a possible recovery—that poor, 
friendly pretence that so tries the soul 
absorbed in its own solemn knowledge! 

Sut in the afternoon after his talk 
with Mrs. Barkley, the old man went 
plodding up the hill to the Stuffed-Animal 
House, with tender and relentless purpose 
in his face. It was a serene September 
day, full of pulsing light, and fragrant 
with the late mowing, hot and still. Wil- 
liam King’s mare was hitched to a post 
by the green gate in the hedge, and the 
doctor was giving her a handful of grass 
as Dr. Lavendar came up. “ How is Miss 
Harriet, Willy?” the old man said. 

William climbed into the buggy, and 
flicked with his whip at the ironweed by 
the roadside. “ Oh—about the same. Dr. 
Lavendar, it’s cruel—it’s cruel!” 

“ What’s cruel, William ?” 

“T ean’t give her any 
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“ Why?” 

“ Tier heart.” 

“ But you can’t let her suffer!” 

“Tf I stopped the suffering,” the doctor 
said, laconiecally, “it would be murder.” 

“You mean—” 

“ Depressants, to amount to anything, 
would kill her.” 

Dr. Lavendar looked up into the sky, 
silently. Willy King gathered up the 
reins. “ And Annie?” Dr. Lavendar said. 

“She is just a poor frantie child. I 
can’t make her understand why Miss Har- 
riet shouldn’t have two powders, when one 
‘sugar,’ as she calls it, gives her a little 
comfort for a little while. She says, 
‘Harriet wouldn’t let a squirrel stay 
hurt.’ Miss Harriet says she told her the 
other day that she wasn’t a squirrel; but 
it didn’t seem to make any difference to 
Miss Annie! She has a queer elemental 
reasonableness about her, hasn’t she? 
Well, I must go. Dr. Lavendar, I—I 
hope you won’t mind if I say that per- 
haps—I mean, she doesn’t want anybody 
to refer to—to anything religious.” 

“William,” said the old man, mildly, 
‘if you can mention anything which is 
not religious to a woman who is going to 
die within a very few weeks—I will con- 
sider it.” 

And William King had the grace to 
blush, and stammer something about Miss 
Harriet’s hating anything personal. Dr. 
Lavendar listened silently; and _ then 
climbed on up the hill to the Stuffed-Ani- 
mal House. Old Miss Annie let him into 
the darkened hall, a burst of western sun- 
shine flooding in behind him and making 
the grim dead creatures dart out of their 
shadows for a moment, and sink back into 
them again when the door was shut. The 
old child had been erying, for Miss Har- 
riet had turned her out of her room, and 
so he had to sit there in the hall, under 
the shark, and try to comfort her and bid 
her go out and see her chickens. But for 
once Miss Annie would not be diverted: 

“ Harriet wants to go out-of-doors, and 
she ean’t. And she is hurt; and Willy 
King won’t give her sugar in a paper to 
stop the hurting. He is wicked.” 

“ By-and-by,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ Har- 
riet will fall asleep and not be hurt 
any more.” 

‘ Not till she is dead,” Miss Annie said; 
“ Augustine told me so.” 


“T meant that,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
stroking the poor gray head grovelling 
against his knee. 

“Then why didn’t you say so? It isa 
story to say sleep, when you mean dead.” 

= ought to have said dead,” he ac- 
knowledged, gently; “so that you could 
understand. But I want you to remember 
that death is a happy sleep. Will you re- 
member that ?” 

“ A happy sleep,” Miss Annie repeated ; 
“ves; I will remember. A happy sleep.” 
She lifted her head from his knee and 
smiled. “Tl go and see my chickens,” 
she said. 

And Dr. Lavendar took his way up- 
stairs, past the cases of birds, to Miss 
Harriet’s room. She received him with 
elaborate cheerfulness. 

As for Dr. Lavendar, he lost no time 
in pretence. “ Miss Harriet,” he said, 
“T am not going to stay and talk and 
tire you. You’ve seen people enough 
to-day—” 

“T’m not tired in the least.” 

“ But I have a word to say to you.” 

She looked at him angrily. “I would 
rather not talk about myself, Dr. Laven- 
dar, please.” 

“T don’t want to talk about yourself,” 
he said. 

Her face cleared a little. “ That’s a 
relief. I was afraid you were going 
to talk to me about ‘preparing,’ and 
so forth!” 

A sudden smile twinkled into Dr. 
Lavendar’s old eyes. “My dear Miss 
Harriet, you’ve been ‘ preparing’ for fifty 
years !—or is it fifty-one? Ive lost count, 
Harriet. No; you haven’t got anything 
to do about dying; dying is not your 
business. In fact, I sometimes think it 
never is our business. Our business is 
living. Dying is God’s affair.” 

“JT haven’t any business, that’s the 
worst of it,” Miss Harriet said, bitterly. 
“T’ve nothing to do; nothing to do but 
just lie here and wait! I don’t mind 
dying; but to be here in this trap, wait- 
ing! And I’ve always been so busy, I 
don’t know how to do nothing.” 

“That’s what I wanted to say to you. 
There is something you can do. In fact, 
there’s something you must do.” 

“ Something I must do?” Miss Harriet 
said, puzzled. 

“My dear friend, you must meet this 
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affliction; you can’t escape; we can’t save 
you from it. But there is one thing you 
can do: you ean try to spare the pain of it 
to other people. Set yourself, Miss Har- 
riet, to make it as easy as you can for 
those who stand by.” 

Harriet Hutchinson looked at him in 
amazement. No pity? No condolences? 
Nothing but the high charge to spare 
others! “ You mean my temper?” she 
said at last, slowly. 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

Miss Harriet blushed hotly. 
bad; I know it’s bad. But—” 

“Mine would be worse,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar, thoughtfully. “ But look out for 
it, Harriet. It’s getting ahead of you.” 

Miss Harriet nodded. “ You’re right.” 


eit is 


“You see, when you are out of 
temper, it shows you are suffering; 
and that’s hard for us to bear, — not 
the temper, of course; but the know- 


ledge. Understand ?”’ 

“T understand.” 

“Tt will be hard work for you,” he 
said, cheerfully; and somehow the words 
meant, not pity, but “ shoulder arms!” 

For an instant they gazed, eye to eye, 
—the woman devoured by pain, the old 
man with his calm demand; and then 
the soul of her rose with a shout. What! 
there was something left for her to do? 
She need not merely sit still and die? 
She need not wait idly for the end? It 
was a splendid summons to the mind; a 
challenge to the body that had dogged 
and humiliated the soul, that had wrung 
from her good-humored courage, irrita- 
bility, and unjust anger; that had 
dragged her pride in the dust of shame, 
yes, even—even (alone, and in the dark), 
but even of tears. “ Make it as easy as 
possible for those that stand by!” 

Some might say that that austere com- 
mand was the lash of the whip; but to 
Miss Harriet it was the rod and the staff. 
The Spartan old man had suddenly reveal- 
ed to her that as long as the body does not 
compel the soul, there is no shame. As 
long as she could hold her tongue, she 
said to herself, she need not be ashamed. 
Let the body whimper as it may, if the 
soul is silent it is master! Miss Harriet 
saw before her, not humiliation and idle- 


ness and waiting, but fierce struggle. 
And it was a struggle! It was no 
easy thing to be amiable when good 
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Maria Welwood wept over her; or when 
Martha King told her, flatly and frankly, 
that she was doing very wrong not to 
make more effort to eat; or even when 
Mrs. Dale hoped that she had made her 
peace with Heaven. 

“TTeaven had better try to make its 
peace with me, considering,” said Miss 
Harriet, grimly; but when she saw how 
had shocked Mrs. Dale, she made 
haste to apologize. “I didn’t mean it, of 
course. But I am nervous, and say things 
to let off steam.” Such an admission 
meant much from Miss Harriet, and it 
certainly soothed Mrs. Dale. 

But most of all, Harriet Hutchin- 
son forbade her body to dictate to her 
soul when Miss Annie hung whimper- 

about her with frantic persistence 
of pity. Never in all their years to- 
gether had Miss Harriet shown such 
tenderness to Annie as now, when the 
poor old child’s mere presence was mad- 
dening to her. For Annie could think 
of nothing but the pain which could 
not be hidden, and her incessant entreaty 
was that it should be stopped. “ Wouldn’t 
you rather be dead, sister ?”’ 

“Yes, Annie.” 

“Well, then, be dead.” 

“T can’t, Annie. Now let us talk of 
something else. Tell me what the black 
hen did when the speckled hen stole 
her nest.” 

Annie joyously told her story, as she 
had told it dozens of times before; while 
Harriet Hutchinson turned her face to 
the wall. Annie sat on her heels on the 
floor beside the bed, rocking back and 
forth, and talking: “ And so the speckled 
hen flew off. Sister, Vl get you your 
big bottle ?” 

No answer. 

“Sister, don’t you want to smell the 
bottle 2?” 

“No, Annie. Oh, An- 
nie, don’t you want to go and see your 
chickens ?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it wouldn’t be right, Annie.” 

“Why wouldn’t it be right, sister?” 

“ Because,” said Harriet Hutchinson— 
“because I that’s one of the 


she 


ing 


No—no—no! 


suppose 


things that would ‘make it harder for 
those that stand by.’ ” 

“T don’t understand,” poor old An- 
nie said, timidly. 
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“Well, Annie, that’s the only reason 
I know of. Oh, Annie, Annie! it is the 
only reason there is!—it is the root of its 
being wrong!” and then the long 
moan. When Miss Annie heard that 
sound, she shivered all over; it was the 
elemental protest of the flesh, which can- 
not understand the regal and uncon- 
quered soul. 

Those were hard days for Willy King, 
what with his affection and his sympathy 
and his daily struggles with Miss Annie; 
“for she is frantic,” he told Dr. Laven- 
dar. They were walking up the hill to- 
gether in the late afternoon. Miss Har- 
riet had sent for the old man, on whom 
now she leaned even more than on Wil- 
liam King, for Dr. Lavendar gave her 
granite words, instead of Willy’s tenderer 
sympathy. “She insists that I shall give 
Miss Harriet something—‘ stuff out of 
Harriet’s bottle,’ she says. I suppose 
she means chloroform. I wish to God 
I could.” 

“ God will do His own work, William.” 

“ Yes, sir; but it’s such a waste ;—this 
courage that fairly breaks our hearts.” 

“Waste! William, what are you talk- 
ing about? We are every one of us richer 
for it. I told her so yesterday.” 

“Well,” said William King, thought- 
fully, “ perhaps so; in this case, we are 
richer, I admit; but suppose it were a 
baby that was suffering; or a dog? Only, 
we wouldn’t let the dog suffer! Dr. Lav- 
endar, one of these days,—you and I 
won’t live to see it, but one of these 
days—” 

“There is Miss Annie, now,” said Dr. 
Lavendar. “ Why,—look at her!” 

The old woman came fluttering down 
the path towards the green gate in the 
privet hedge; she was smoothing her hair 
back from her temples, with her’ strange 
girlish gesture, and she was smiling, but 
there was a new and solemn age in her 
face that made the two men look at each 
other, startled and wondering. 

“Dr. Lavendar! Willy!” she said, her 
voice breaking with joy, “ Harriet is 
dead ;-—oh, Harriet is dead!” 

They stopped short in the pathway. 
“ What—what?” stammered William 
King. 

“Oh, Harriet is dead!” the old woman 
said; “and I’m so happy.” She came 
and leaned on the closed gate at the foot 
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of the path, smiling up into their faces. 
“She isn’t hurt any more. Oh, I can 
breathe, I can breathe, now,” said Miss 
Annie, laying her withered hands upon 
her throat and drawing a deep breath. 

“When?” said the doctor. 

“Qh, just a little while ago. As soon 
as she got dead, I opened the windows 
and let the air blow in; she likes the 
wind when she isn’t hurt.” 

William King said, suddenly, “ My 
God!” and turned and ran up the path, 
into the house, into the room where, in- 
deed, there was no more hurting. 

“Annie,” Dr. Lavendar said, “ were 
you with her?” 

“Yes,” Miss Annie said. “ Harriet 
was hurt very much. But when she smelt 
her bottle she stopped being hurt.” 

Dr. Lavendar leaned against the gate, 
his breath wavering; then he sat down 
on the grass, and rested his forehead 
on his hands clasped on the top of his 
stick. He was unable to speak. Miss 
Annie came out into the road and looked 
at him curiously. After a while he said, 
feebly, “Annie, tell me about it.” 

“Willy wouldn’t give Harriet sugar 
in a paper to stop the hurting. And 
Harriet said she couldn’t get her bot- 
tle. She said it would be wrong for her 
to get it.” 

Dr. Lavendar lifted his head with a 
quick gesture of relief. “ What! Har- 
riet didn’t get it herself?” 

“Oh no,” Miss Annie said. “TI got it. 
And I went into Harriet’s room. Har- 
riet’s eyes were shut, and she was—was 
moaning!” said Miss Annie, shivering. 
“So I put some stuff out of the bottle 
on a towel, and held it for Harriet to 
smell. And Harriet opened her eyes, 
and looked frightened; and she said, 
‘No, no!’ And I said, ‘ Yes; I’m the old- 
est and you must do what I say.’ And 
she said, ‘Augustine! Augustine!’ But 
Augustine can’t hear. And I held it 
down, and I said, ‘ You won’t be hurt any 
more.’ And Harriet pushed it away, and 
said ‘No.’ And then she shut her eyes. 
And after a while she didn’t say anything 
more. And I held it, oh, a long time. 
And then I looked, and Harriet’s eyes 
were shut. And now she’s dead! And it 
doesn’t hurt any more. You come and 
look at her, and you'll see it doesn’t hurt 
any more. Now she wouldn’t thank 
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King George to be her uncle! Oh, she’s 
dead,” said Miss Annie, nodding her 
head and laughing; “a happy sleep!” 
She was standing there in the dusty road 
in front of him, telling the story, her 
hands behind her, rocking slightly back- 
wards and forwards, like a child repeat- 
ing a lesson. The long afternoon shadows 
stretched from the trees across the road, 
and swaying lightly, flecked her gray 
head with sunshine. 

“Annie,” said Dr. Lavendar, “come 
here and sit beside me.” 

She came, happily enough, and let him 
take her hand, and hold it, patting it soft- 
ly for a moment before he spoke. 

“ Annie, it was not right to give Har- 
riet the stuff out of the bottle; our 
Heavenly Father stops the hurting when 
He thinks best. So it does not please 
Him for us to do it when we think best.” 

“But Willy gave Harriet one sugar in 
a paper, and that stopped it a little,” 
Miss Annie said, puzzled; “and if he 
stopped it a little, why shouldn’t it all be 
stopped?” The obvious logic of the poor 
mind admitted of no answer; certainly 
no argument. 

Dr. Lavendar said, gravely, stroking 
the hand, as wrinkled as his own: “It 
was not right, my child. You will be- 
lieve me when I say so? And I do not 
want any one to know that you did a 
thing that was not right. So I want you 
to promise me, now, that you will not 
tell any one that you did it. Will you 
promise me?” 

“Willy knows it, I guess,” Miss An- 
nie said. 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. Just what 
had William heard her say? Only that 
Miss Harriet was “dead.” “I am pretty 


sure that Willy doesn’t know it,” he said, 
slowly. “And I am quite sure he would 
prefer not to know it; so you mustn’t tell 
him. Sut you can’t understand about 
that, Annie. You'll just have to believe 
me. Will you promise me?” 

“Why, yes,” Miss Annie said, indif- 
ferently, smiling up at the moving leaves. 
“Oh, Harriet isn’t hurt, now!” 

Dr. Lavendar trembled with anxiety. 
“T want a solemn promise, Annie. What 
do the children do when they make a 
solemn promise ?” 

Miss Annie was instantly interested. 
“Why, they cross their breast, and say 
“honest and true’, don’t you know?”.. .. 

“Well, then,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
slowly, “you will make a promise to me 
in that way.” He stood up and took her 
hand, his face very pale. “ Promise me 
that never, so long as you live, will you 
tell any one—any one, Annie!—that you 
made Harriet fall asleep by giving her 
the big bottle to smell. Now, make the 
promise, Annie.” 

Miss Annie slowly crossed her breast. 
“T promise,” she said, in a low voice; 
her eyes widening with awe, were fixed 
on his face. “I promise: 


Honest and true, 

Black and black and blue, 
Lay me down 

And cut me in two— 


if I do.” 

“Amen!” said Dr. Lavendar. And 
took off his hat, and stood looking up 
into the sky, his lip trembling. “ Father,” 
he said, “I don’t even say ‘ forgive 
her’! She is Thy little child.” And 
then they stood, for a moment, hand 
in hand in the sunny silence. 


Two Voices 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


HE winds at play on a breezy day, 

Sweet, sweet to hear what they sing and say; 

But sweeter the murmur of winds that blow 
When only the heart and the high leaves know. 
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BY 
UR salt meadows are tracts of 
land that do not exist for the 


tourist, and no guide or family 
physician dreams of recommending them. 
For miles and miles the eye sees noth- 
ing but a wide and level expanse of rushes 
and tall grasses, intersected by lagoons, 
and eut up everywhere by watery runs 
reflecting the pale rays of the sun. A 
fresh wind, busy rolling long, heavy waves 
on the Atlantic only a short while before, 
blows from the west, and keeps the vege- 
tation of these silent plains in strange, 
rhythmic motion. All is solitude, not a 
human being and hardly the evidence 
of one in sight; only, on the horizon rises 
a blotched and confused outline, indi- 
eating village life. We do not need to 
close our eyes to realize a pictorial vision 
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Salt Meadows 
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of the slow-measured sweep of the break- 
ers which once held sole possession of this 
vast and unornamented space. The smell 
of the brine is in the air, although the 
sea itself cannot be seen. 

We walk dikelike construc- 
tion, raised very likely years ago for the 
convenience of sportsmen, but now the 
resort of muskrats, that have undermined 
the embankment with burrows in every 
direction. Bending aside some of the 
long, narrow leaves, we hear the rustling 
of field- mice, and numerous 
nests just above the ground, dainty little 
creations of the size of cricket-balls, most 
artfully plaited of blades and perfectly 
round. There are whole villages of these 
frail little dwellings, and it commands 
the combined effort of the owl, the mink, 


along a 


discover 
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the marsh-harrier, and the muskrat to 
keep the numbers of their inhabitants 
within reasonable bounds. 

At the first glance the salt meadows 
appear rather monotonous. Pale yellow 
and muddy brown seem to be the only 
noticeable tints in this straw-colored 
waste. But a closer scrutiny will reveal 
a remarkable variety of color effects, 
enough to make a colorist go wild with 
enthusiasm. There are greenish-yellow 
ind reddish-brown areas of grass, thickly 
interspersed with the white clusters of the 
parsnip and water-hemlock; light green 
strips of wild oats and dark green patches 
of aquatie plants.. The growth of wild 
flowers, largely dependent on the quality 
of the soil, is very profuse in places. 
White and pink are the prevailing colors. 

Objects of beauty and interest now 
begin to appear quite plentifully in this 
secluded spot. The bird life in particu- 
lar is worthy of closer examination. Early 
in the morning one can watch the depart- 
ure of the swallows which have spent the 
night on the meadows. Comparative 
quiet reigns during the forenoon. Only 
a few feathered fellows off in the bushes 
repeat over and over again a monot- 





onous whistling note. Now and then 
one can see large flocks of strand-snipes 
flying eastward or westward according to 
the fluctuation of the tide. When they 
alight, they actually cover the ground, 
and when they start in the distance they 
resemble big clouds of smoke blown across 
the country. 

As afternoon draws on, other birds 
command attention. The song of the 
bobolink grows quite animated. Various 
specimens of wading birds appear in the 
rushes and on the borders of the creeks. 

Then, while evening slowly approaches, 
on the telegraph wires in the distance swal- 
lows reappear from their day’s excursion. 
They rock themselves in the setting sun 
before they retire for a long night’s rest. 
The meadows, growing damper with the 
coming night, spread out gray with large 
vellow spots, like a huge coarse carpet. 
I watch the changes of light and color, 
as I sit here by the creek, resting after 
my long tramp. 

Strange how the human soul is calmed 
and expanded by a day under the open 
sky. But now, as daylight vanishes, the 
feeling of happiness gives way to a more 
sombre mood. In the solitary nooks and 





EVENING SLOWLY APPROACHES 




















corners of nature there comes with every 
evening a time of sadness. Light is fad- 
ing away slowly, as though regretfully, 
and man in the farewell feels a strange 
anxiety. Is it the dispiriting thought 
of labor constantly resumed and unceas- 
ingly left unaccomplished ; the eager wish, 
mingled with dread, for éternal rest! 
The sibilant murmur of the breeze in 
the rushes, and the acrid smell wafted 
from the soil, have something uncanny 
about them. Unseen hands seem to fling 
out new tapestries from the sky and 
light a few lamps around its encircling 
galleries, as if life had passed from earth, 
and the heavens were made ready to re- 
ceive us. 





I know of nothing which earries the 
mind so far back toward the creative 
period of our earth as to stand in the 
midst of a salt meadow when the bluish 
flood of twilight steals over its straw- 
colored desolation. It is as if our eyes 
opened for the first time upon the 
struggle of darkness with light, as if 
chaos reigned again and the drama of 
evolution had to be enacted anew. 

An old Oriental legend drifts into our 
mind. It tells of a young prophet who has 
solved the secret of perpetual youth, and 
who, like Ahasuerus, is destined to roam 
the earth. One day, in approaching a 





UNSEEN HANDS FLING NEW 


TAPESTRIES FROM THE SKY 


city and asking when it was built, he 
received the answer that it had always 
been there. Five hundred years later his 
wanderings led him again to the same 
spot. The city had vanished, the sea 
had inundated the land; and the fisher- 
men, throwing out their nets in the turbu- 
lent flood, assured him that the sea had 
always been there. Once more five hun- 
dred years elapse, and instead of the 
ocean the young prophet encounters wet 
meadow - land, where a herd is grazing, 
and a shepherd blowing on a reed flute. 
Astonished, he asks the shepherd how this 
change may have come about, but the 
village swain answers that he does not 
know; that all his ancestors, as far back 
as he can remember, have been tending 
flocks like himself. After another five 
hundred years the prophet finds neither 
city, sea, nor meadow-land, but a primi- 
tive forest, resounding with the song of 
the broadaxe. The forest has always been 
there, and, in all probability, will always 
be there, is the stereotype answer to all his 
inquiries. The cycle of his wanderings 
ends with his fifth and final visit; for 
a city, crowded with a dense population, 
has risen again, and the familiar explana- 
tion, “It has always been there,” greets 
his ear. 

The legend foretold, as has so often 


























THE LAST REMNANTS OF THE SEA 


been the case, that which millenniums 
later a new science, geology, has proven to 
be a fact. The salt meadows, with their 
lagoons and pools of 
standing water, are 


or even more in width, are not very solid 
at first, but they are presently sown with 
plants that do not mind salt water, and 
their roots soon pene- 
trate and mat to- 





the last remnants of 
the sea, which once 
covered them entire- 
lv. Each river and 
creek brings with it 
heavy loads of sand 
and mud—earth as 
vet inert, entirely 
bare, primitive brute 
matter, but destined 
to be a source of life 
in the future. Assist- 
ed by the ocean cur- 
rents, which drive 
back what the rivers 
bring down, bars are 





gether in such a way 
as to prevent the soil 
from being washed 
away. The embank- 
ments have become 
marshes covered with 
marsh plants. As 
time passes, the latter 4 
find the soil too dry 
for them and die off; 
their places are then 
taken by grasses, and 
the salt meadows are 
gradually converted 
into meadow-land, en- 
riched by the decay 











formed, which, once 
begun, rapidly in- THE FLOOD OF 
crease in size, until 

the Vv rise above the 

water. Slowly the prolific slime ac- 
cumulates and silently forms in the midst 
of barren water a new bit of Amer- 
ica. These bars, though a mile or two 


of the marsh plants. 
TWILIGHT FALLS The area of salt 
meadows in the Unit- 
ed States, which un- 
dergoes this marvellous transformation, 
covers 110,000 square miles. Left to 
take care of themselves, they are in 
their present state almost useless and 


























THE ROAD 


valueless. They can be purchased on 


the average at from one to three dollars 


an acre, and even at these low figures 
nobody seems to want them. No won- 
der, as the mos juitoes at times prove 


such a plague that no herd would graze 
on them, and as their crops, at the very 
best, can only be utilized as stable straw. 
They might, of course, be turned into 
eranberry-bogs, but the cultivation of the 
cranberry is an expensive experiment, 
and generally years elapse before the in- 
vestment proves to be a paying one. 
And yet what treasures lie hidden in 
Years ago, Pro- 
fessor Shaler of Harvard pointed out the 
possibility, as well as practicability, of 
the cultivation of our salt meadows, draw- 
ing attention to what Germany and Hol- 
land have accomplished in that direction. 
He claimed that the soil could be greatly 
improved by an annual crop. By cutting 
and removing the entire vegetation of the 


these desolate plains! 


salt meadows, the salt, so injurious to 
other growths, would be gradually re- 


moved from the soil,so that other and more 
useful crops could be grown in it. If this 


could be effected, the young prophet of 


HOMEWARD 


the Oriental legend would not necessarily 
have to wait five hundred years before 
he would see these meadows transformed 
into fields and orehards, into forest-land 
or city And what 
Thoreau said of the swamp, one might 
then say more appropriately of the salt 
meadows: “ Hope and the future for me 
are iawns and cultivated fields, 
not in towns and cities,” but in the 
salt meadows. 

Meantime it has grown dark, the plain 
few flashes 
of red across it as the last rays of light 
are leaving the sky. Night arises in the 
east with threatening fogs. For hours we 
have roamed over the silent country, and, 
despite the luncheon which we were care- 
ful enough to provide ourselves with, we 
start tired and hungry on the homeward 
tramp. Everything is silent. Orly at 
intervals hear the rasping of 
the water-rail, the trumpetlike notes of 
the bittern, and the monotonous eall 
of the sedge- warbler. An owl, noise- 
lessly as if wrapped in cotton, 
us, closely that 
see her shining eyes. 


crowded streets. 


not in 


has become colorless, save a 


we cry 


passes 


so we can plainly 
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The Heart at the Window 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


I 

O little Hop Yup, traveller, four 

hands high, sitting in patience on 

the emigrant -deck of the Hong- 
kong steamer, the beat of the engine and 
the beat of his father’s heart had seemed 
identical for a time so long that when 
the heart in question ceased its throb- 
bing he was wholly unaware of his loss. 
for the matter of that, tiny Hop was a 
baby so ineconsiderable that all he knew 
was that his father’s thumb was a com- 
forting thing to hold even when it 
pressed no longer on his warm. little star- 
fish of a hand. 

His father had quite expected to fur- 
nish knowledge for two—and all of his 
knowledge he would certainly have re- 
quired—to get them safely past the iron- 
hearted immigration commissioners of 
the port of San Francisco. They had 
come to America in contravention of the 
law, the father being provided with the 
papers of a fellow-countryman who had 
died on his visit to the old Canton of 
his youth. But, lo! within a few days’ 
sailing of the Golden Gate, here was the 
mighty law that brooks no contravention, 
come to claim another immigrant for 
that vast, dark No Man’s Land beneath 
the weight of all the sea. 

It was therefore with a_ sense of 
strangeness in his wee bronze fingers that 
baby Hop sat alone on the planks at last, 
looking dumbly about him. The engine 
was still beating steadily on; he could 
feel it regularly jostle, jostle, as it had 
sinee the night his father first held him 
so close to his breast, and yet—where 
were the big warm thumb and the eyes 
that banished timidity ? 

Other travellers there were, — good 
Chinamen, moreover, — but all of them 
looked at little Hop Yup _ peculiarly. 
They knew they had troubles enough of 
their own, to pass the gray-eyed barrier 
alert at port. And consequently tiny 
Hop sat all day alone, wistfully watching 


the faces about him, the while his chubby 
brown fingers felt around for the ghost of 
that comforting thumb. 

When at length the steamer ceased to 
lubor, and nosed her way to dock, there 
were fifty big thoughts on topies of im- 
portance to one little thought of baby 
Chinaman, parentless and quite unqual- 
ified to land. Nevertheless, when scores 
of Celestial citizens had lied themselves 
ashore, leaving their small compatriot 
still sitting patiently on the planks, th 
needle of destiny finally swung about 
and pointed to the pretty bit of magnet- 
ism that the little fellow was. 

A young American Chinaman, special 
steamship agent at San Franciseo, had 
boarded the vessel, with his great valise 
full of Chinese circulars, and was busily 
hastening hither and yon about the boat 
to aid his fellow yellow men in any man- 
ner possible. His name was Moy Wing- 
Sing, and the moon of wholesomeness had 
shone in his countenance. But what is 
more to the purpose, he presently espied 
the wee Hop Yup, and felt sudden stir- 
rings in his nature. He pointed to the 
little man. 

“ What generation has been so favored 
of the sun as to blossom thus?” he asked 
of a Chinese passenger. 

In two or three sentences, like the 
broken crockery of language, the im- 
migrant told him of the death of Hop 
Yup’s parent and a burial at sea. 

Immediately Moy Wing-Sing remem- 
bered not only the generation to which 
the buried man belonged, but also the 
fact that the man had started from 
China with another man’s certificate of 
previous residence within the borders of 
America. Therefore he realized at once 
that pretty little Hop, if he got ashore 
at all, would enter the country through 
some small and unobserved knot - hol 
still to be found. 

Gravely thinking, he approached the 
bit of bronze babyhood. Well aware 
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that any immigrant would jeopardize his 
own slender chances of landing who at- 
tempted to add a youngster to his mani- 
fest, he felt himself quite at a loss to 
cope with the problem which he instant- 
ly conceived the situation to involve. To 
permit little lop to be sent back to 
China, all alone, bereft, and even home- 
less when at last he should arrive, was 
out of the question absolutely. But what 
should he do to avert such a course ¢ 

“ Acknowledged ray of the sun and 
brightest mood of the moon,” he said 
to the wistful little seamp looking up 
as he halted before him, “ what are you 
thinking about, that your face is so 
earnest? Will you come with me? Will 
you be my own little boy and live in 
my eves, that embrace you already? Let 
me be your parent;—if you will, Hop 
Yup, I will take you ashore in spite of 
all the country full of foreign devils.” 

Now it was natural not only for Moy 
Wing - Sing to consider all Chinamen, 
great and small, as ineonceivably eager 
to domicile in California, but also for 
little Hop Yup to entertain no wishes 
or notions whatsoever in the premises. 
Accordingly the acknowledged ray of the 
sun looked inquiringly up into the whole- 
some and kindly face of the special agent 
and winked his two small almond eyes 
in doubt and diffidence. He likewise felt 
about him for a certain thumb which he 
might by aecident rediscover and in 
which he had all confidence. 

But the eager Moy, beholding acqui- 
escence to his plan in the tiny counte- 
nance upturned to his own, felt excite- 
ment knocking on his heart like a bell- 
ringer lusty at his labors. 

There were one or two adult China- 
men remaining on the boat who were 
needful of expert assistance if landing 
were still to be accomplished. Heedless 
of the eall of duty, which clearly directed 
him to aid these countrymen, the artful 
Moy was presently seen to be marching 
ashore with his great valise, and chat- 
ting in friendly volubility with custom- 
house and immigration officials in every 
direction as he went. 

It was not, however, till valise and 
all had disappeared on a car that climbed 
the hill to Chinatown, and something 
more than an hour had sped on its way, 
that some sagacious individual disecover- 
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ed that there had been, and now was not, 
a tiny Chinese passenger on the steamer 
with no especial charter to enter the 
red - white - and - blue dominions. Even 
then, when searching and inquiry tar- 
dily commenced, there was no one who 
thought to suspect the wholesome Moy 
Wing-Sing of snatching an acknow- 
ledged ray of the sun in broad daylight. 

Nevertheless, officious Madam Fate be- 
gan then and there to schedule events 
for the future. 


I] 


A one-stringed melody of love came 
forth in Chinese staceatos from the 
baleony where Moy Wing-Sing had his 
residence. It was late in the afternoon 
of a warm, still day. That the melody 
apparently halted would have seemed 
small wonder to one of Occidental medi- 
tations, for the house whence the sounds 
proceeded was sufficiently picturesque to 
cause almost anything to halt, if only 
to dwell upon the features of color. 

Great signs bedecked the red_ brick 
wall, and gilded Chinese letters climbed 
the perpendicular front as if huge birds 
with gilded feet had tracked their way 
toward the roof. Green and yellow cor- 
nices, like wooden saws, projected from 
various footholds. Colored paper hung 
in banners from the windows. Lanterns, 
in gorgeousness to shame the solar sys- 
tem, swung idly in their orbits. But par- 
ticularly opaline and splendid was the 
“lantern of plenty and blessings” that 
hung at the brink of Moy Sing’s baleony. 
It was enormous. Its great translucent 
stomach rounded out to barrel-like di- 
mensions. It glistened with varnish. It 
rolled in the glory of its red and gold. 
And yet it seemed so light a bauble that 
the one-stringed twang of love that is- 
sued through the lattice appeared to 
sway it gently to and fro. 

It might have been because it swayed 
that a certain little Chinese maiden, 
named Suey Joy, residing on the floor 
above the baleony already introduced, 
rer “ded the great gold lantern as a 
heart. Indeed, she had named it with 
some weird composite word that signified 
not only her own little heart, but the 
heart of Moy Wing-Sing in the bargain. 
That the music Moy was creating caused 
the joyous systole and diastole of the 
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lantern she knew by the token of what 
it effected in her own little palpitating 
bosom. But when she had dared to con- 
fess to herself that all her love went 
tumbling down into Moy Sing’s lantern 
at his window, only half her troubles 
were numbered. 

Alas! Moy Sing returned no love for 
all she poured down across the gilded 
bird-tracks. Jie had doubtless forgotten 
that she lived. Ile had met her but onee, 
when he helped her to land with her 
father from the steamer: and since then, 
often as she had looked from her window 
to see him returning to or departing 
from the door of his house, he had never 
even known that she was watching. 

So this late afternoon his one-stringed 
fretting of love was not for her; and 
this she knew. But, oh, how she longed 
to take her father’s coiled-up rope with 
its stout iron hook and fish up the lan- 
tern, to fill it with tokens of love! It 
might make everything so different! All 
this she thought upon full often, yet she 
dared not act. And while she slyly 
watched and sighed at the lattice she 
beheld the merchant Kwang Chow come 
leisurely strolling down the street and 
pause to smoke his black cigar reflect- 
ively within the radius of the melody 
Moy was sawing from his instrument. 
She knew that Kwang was enjoying the 
music, Why should he not? He was 
honored that the handsome Moy should 
ask for the hand of his daughter. Suey 
Joy was not, therefore, so much sur- 
prised as pained when Kwang began to 
nod his head in satisfaction, turning 
as he did so to enter the dwelling of 
the musical performer. Kwang was a 
connoisseur on one-stringed transports 
and longings. 

The merchant, when he had climbed 
the stairs, knocked on the door, and hear- 
ing the summons to enter, went as it 
were inside the frame of a picture he 
had not been prepared to expect. There 
was Moy Wing-Sing in all realism, fid- 
dle in hand, and weleome athrone on his 
visage; there were pipes and wines and 
confections, ample and appropriate to all 
occasions; there were comfort and in- 
vitation, forsooth, in abundance; but 
there also, and unaccountably, was the 
prettiest and tiniest and green-red-and- 
yellowest-attired little seamp of a baby 


boy that ever was landed illegally—to wit, 
Hop Yup, immigrant, four hands high. 
Ile was sitting on the floor, in all the 
tint of his silken raiment. He was look- 
ing up at the merchant with soft brown 
eyes so questioning that the man some- 
how felt himself accused. 

* Respected and venerable possessor of 
a million ancestors,” said Moy Wing- 
Sing, by way of salutation, “I would I 
might order back the sun, to give you 
adequate welcome to my wretched cave.” 

Merchant Kwang looked away from 
the “mood of the moon” somewhat 
darkly.e 

“Esteemed Moy Sing, the sun is shin- 
ing in your presence,” he answered. 
Then he added, “ Politeness requires 
me to ask how and when you came 
into possession of this embryo of fu- 
ture generations.” 

He meant little Hop. Politeness ex- 
acted no such inquiries at all, as he 
himself, and Moy as well, very thoroughly 
comprehended. He was making, in fact, 
an offensive demand for information 
which he knew he would get from a pos- 
sible son-to-be, who would risk no breach- 
es of amity by proper resentment. 

It was, in fact, not a moment for Moy 
to quibble on points of Oriental etiquette. 
He therefore explained all he deemed it 
wise to impart as to the origin of lit- 
tle Hop Yup and the manner in which 
he had arrived in the glorious union 
of States. 

Kwang Chow pacified his face as best 
he eould, for wee plebeian Hop was not 
to his liking in the least particular. 
The merchant had heard more than 
rumors of the case before. He knew 
that the battled inspectors of immigra- 
tion were searching with no little dili- 
genee to discover not only who it was 
that had “landed a Chinaman” beneath 
their very noses, but also where their 
Chinaman was hiding. 

“My esteemed young friend,” he said, 
“T commend your shrewdness. You 
doubtless contemplate disposing of your 
charge to your own financial advantage.” 

Ie knew by the way the acknowledged 
ray of the sun was apparelled that Moy 
meditated doing nothing of the sort. 

As for Moy himself, he was acutely 
shocked by the thought of marketing 
his pretty little comrade. 
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* Revered benefactor and rece ptacl of 
wisdom,” was the young man’s moderate 
answer, “I should always desire that a 
son might close my eyes when at length 
my end shall arrive, and this child 
is already the established 
of a family, therefore not to be light- 
ly despised.” 


beginning 


‘TI do not despis him lightly,” the mer- 
chant responded in all truth. “ But my 
daughter could never wreathe her fore- 
head in the honorable humility of mother- 
hood if the first-born of her husband were 
the merest waif and not his own by any 
manner whatsoever.” 

Moy Wing-Sing entertained his own 
conceptions of what his wife-to-be would 
feel and do, in a ease like this, but 
he wisely denied himself the luxury of 
fashioning retorts. 

“There are always depths so profound 
in your counsel that the young may not 
readily discern the bottom, most eminent 
worshipper at a thousand graves,” he said. 
‘I must therefore crave a day or two of 
time in which to examine the beauties 
of your observations, the better to suit 
my final determinations to a course most 
satisfactory to all concerned.” 

“This is well said,” 


parentally. 


Kwang told him, 


The merchant strongly desired him to 
wed with his daughter, and yet he was cer- 
tain the younger man would cleave to the 
pretty little Hop with tenacity. Not en- 
tirely satisfied with Moy’s ambiguous 
reply, yet constrained to accept it or 
advertise a perturbed and unreasonable 
state of mind, the merchant excused him- 
self from the feast of tobacco and sweets, 
soon retiring from the place, the more 
privately to mature a thought in his head 
which might yet hatch out a plan. He 
had closed his garden of descendants 
against the entrance of little Hop Yup 
decisively; the problem remaining for 
solution was that of retaining Moy Wing- 
Sing, minus the child, in the family. 

When certain his illustrious visitor 
had actually gone, Moy Sing sped softly 
to tiny Hop Yup where he sat on the 
floor, and took him in hunger to his heart. 

The little fellow caught his breath in 
a baby gasp at the sudden upward flight, 
then sat still on the strong supporting 
arm, winking gravely, and looking at 


the eyes so near his own in questioning. 
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‘I could not let vou go, little mood of 
the moon,” said the foster parent, te riche r 
ly. lis eves must then have beconx 
something reminiscent at least of those 
other two eyes that always before had 
banished timidity, for presently the tin) 
mite of a man put his warm little hand 
on Moy Sing’s smooth face and held 
there in content. 


IT] 


Inasmuch as a one-stringed fiddle could 
voice no counsel worthy of deep attention, 
ing with Moy Wing 


Sing made less than a squeak all the 


the instrument lodg 


following day. 

From her lattice above, Suey Joy was 
watching and listening, disturbed in her 
mind to interpret the silence of the long 
Boded it ill or boded it he pn 
lessness only that Moy should cease his 
if love? 
Kwang Chow, the father of a bride-to-be, 


afternoon. 


melody Had he quarrelled with 


or did he meditate in sadness upon the 
near approach of the wedding 4 

But while she was thinking, and bor 
rowing heart’s distresses from all thi 
million Chinese omens, her neighbor’ 
wife came climbing up the stairs and told 
her a snack of the tale of littl Hop Yup 
and his entrance to the foreign devils’ 
country. She imparted likewise some lit 
tle intelligence concerning the youngster’s 
Suey’s heart had 
thereupon felt added cause for perturba 
tion. She asked all the questions allotted 
to maidens of modesty by the code of 


present sanctuary. 


Confucius, unaware that she could with 
safety depend upon any female creature 
to repeat all that she 
genious variations. 
When her visitor was gone, 
and the afternoon was finally sped, Suey 


knew, with in 
s , 
therefore, 


pressed her heart against the lattice, as if 
both the love and the further information 
she craved were just outside the window 
Moreever, she showered down her fond 
emotions in such profusion that she felt 
they must certainly overflow the big gold 
lantern at Moy Sing’s baleony and pres- 
ently inundate his apartments. 

But Moy was insensible of all that 
lightsome torrent. Indeed, he was wholly 
engrossed with worries of his own. His 
mind refused to arrange itself in the 
order of wisdom, for his heart resisted 
all thought of relinquishing his wee ray 
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of the 
of partings harassed his nature, poor Moy 


sun. So often as contemplation 
was wont to gather his little green-red- 
and-yellow lump of silk and baby to his 
heart hold if all the 
pangs in his bosom were fiends come to 


and him there as 
snatch away his happiness forever. 


Ile had yearned over tiny Hop Yup 


at the moment of their meeting. He 
loved him now with a passion as pure 


and unswerving as wind over prairies. 


What he could make to 


answer mer- 
chant Kwang he had not as yet been 
able to conceive, Indeed, he knew less 
about what he would say than did 


Kwang himself, That sagacious old Chi- 
nese gentleman had, in fact, determined 
that the 
nation of Hop Yup from the situation 
would be 
place no reliance on Moy Sing’s inclina- 
He had busied himself that af- 
ternoon accordingly. 


measures to secure elimi- 


indispensable, since he could 
tions, 


It chanced that supporting his doubts 
and harrowings all by himself had so 
wrought upon Moy that he could not con- 
tain himself in his room. 
Ile paced to the window where swung 
his monster lantern; he strode again to 
the questioning little Hop, who looked at 
him returned 
as before to the baleony, there to gaze 
out upon the color-splashed thoroughfare 
of Chinatown. 

He was standing thus behind his shut- 
found his at- 
tention focussed on a group of men in 
a doorway next to the distant 
on the street below. The group was sig- 


calmness in 


always so earnestly; he 


ters, when he presently 


corner 


nificant. First, there was the eminent 
merchant Kwang Chow, slyly pointing 


upward, as if at the lantern so brim- 
ming full of Suey Joy’s devotions; next, 


three of the 


there were well-known in- 
spectors of immigration. 
Instantly a faint suspicion of the 


truth was conveyed to the mind of Moy 
Sing. Old erafty Kwang, too clever to 
breach himself and a 
son-in-law prospective by a candid repu- 
diation of little Hop Yup, had incubated 
a scheme to permit the immigration offi- 
cials to find the illegally landed “ China- 
man” they sought, and deport him to 
China forthwith. Even now, as he point- 
ed upward to Moy Sing’s window from 
his place of concealment in the doorway, 


open a between 
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the illustrious receptacle of wisdom ex- 
plained that Moy Wing-Sing was an in- 
nocent friend, and nothing more, of the 
man who had actually smuggled the of- 
fending little ashore. The 
proud old father of a marketable daugh- 
ter desired no taint of suspicion to rest 


passenger 


upon the man he would honor by aeccept- 
ing in his family. 

But Moy, beholding this perfidy, nat- 
urally gathered no sense of the sweetness 
and charity with which old Kwang’s 
manceuvre was being manipulated. He 
shrank from the window as if already 
he were seen. He ran to the tiny brown 
Ilop where he sat, and catching him up 
in his arms, faced the door with tigerish 
wellings of parenthood rife in his breast. 

Back to the crept, how- 
ever, panting like a hunted animal. A 
wild that own anxiety had 
prompted his brain to a false alarm lived 
for a moment, till he came to the case- 
ment. Then he saw the inspectors nearly 
half-way already to the street door below. 


window he 


hope his 


Ile was smitten as by a blow at the sight. 
Glanecing swiftly about him for any 
place of safety in which to conceal little 


Hop, he felt his agony increase. There 
was no sure retreat for the refuge even 
of a youngster so small. There was, 


moreover, no chance for escape by the 
stairs with the child in his arms. 


For one mad second he thought of 
fight. But not a weapon did he have in 


the room—and what could his two naked 
fists avail him with three stout inspectors 
to challenge ? 

He heard their steps upon the stairs. 

His breath came hard. He trembled 
where he stood. He ran to the window. 
Not a soul was in sight in all the street. 
There swung his great red bauble of 
plenty and blessings, loaded with love 
from the casement overhead. 

With a sudden sense of inspiration 
he leaned straight out of the window 
and dropped little Hop Yup gently into 
the lantern. 

Swiftly but noiselessly closing the 
blinds, he sped to his table, and catching 
up a bamboo brush, plumped it hotly in 
his basin of ink and began to make pre- 
historie bird-tracks down the length of 
a piece of yellow paper, with every in- 
dieation of industry. 

Knocking for the sake of ceremony, 
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and instantly entering in the interests 
of business, the inspectors appeared on 
the threshold the moment that Moy was 
composing his features for the inter- 
view. He looked up in fine astonishment 
and pleasure. 

“Hello! How do, Insplector Blown?” 
said he. “ You come see me go stleamer ? 
Oh, I tink no China stleamer come to- 
day. No? You come maybe see my house 

git slegar for smoke? Me velly glad 
see insplector any time come my house. 
You sit down have a dlink China wine, 
Insplector Blown ?” 

“ No, Moy, I guess not to-day,” said 
Brown, atilt for immigrants, and nearly 
as amazed to find none as a hawk whose 
rabbit has dived into the ground. “ We 
just dropped in to see if you know where 
a kid Chinaman is that some eute Ki Yi 
smuggled ashore from the Hong - kong 
steamer a few days ago. Didn’t a friend 
of yours bring the kid to you?” 

Swiftly leaping on the gist of the tale 
which the respected Kwang Chow had in- 
vented, Moy Sing was not laggard in the 
story line himself. 

“Oh yes, my flen’?’ Kwang Chow have 
‘nother Chinaman bling one small China 
baby here nis molling,” said he, with 
ready and revengeful mendacity. “ Him 
gone ‘way, one, two hour now, take 
small baby somewhere, I don’t know, 
you savvy ?” 

“T thought old foxy Kwang was up 
to something slick,” said Brown to his 
two associates, sotto voce, and then he 
added to Moy, “Who is the friend of 
Kwang who’s got the kid?” 

“Oh, me not know him velly well; 
him not belong my company,” Moy an- 
swered. “I tink him name Kow Lung. 
Not know where he live. Oh, him velly 
sma’t Chinaman.” 

“There ain’t more than five hundred 
Kow Lungs in town,” growled one of 
Brown’s associates. 

“That’s all right; I don’t give it up,” 
was Brown’s rejoinder. “ Thanks, Moy,” 
he supplemented as before. “Sorry to 
have troubled you. Bye!” 

“No take dlink? Have slegar,” said 
Moy. 

He ran to the men with a fistful of 
Chinese-made cigars, which were readi- 
ly accepted. 

Then when they were gone he stood 


there panting, and staring at the door, 
incapable of crediting his senses. It 
could not be true that a ruse so simple 
had succeeded. 

He heard the bang of the door that 
closed below, but he dared not go to the 
window, for the sickening fear of detec- 
tion still pregnant in his being. 

In the mean time, however, Madam 
Fate was busily improving even the least 
significant of her opportunities. It hap- 
pened that love-lorn Suey Joy, above at 
her window, had noted the march of in- 
spectors on the house of Moy, with a 
trepidation at her heart which naught 
could pacify. In her fear of some un- 
named calamity about to befall her 
heart’s desire, she even forgot the big 
red heart of herself and Moy which the 
lantern below had so potently seemed. 

With anguish she saw the inspectors 
disappear in the door of the building. 
Breathlessly she waited and watched for 
something to happen. Unable to see what 
was occurring from her lattice, she ran 
to her door, drew it open, and listened, 
her hand on the fluttering wings of her 
heart, her breath softly prisoned by her 
lips. When the door of Moy’s apartment 
closed behind the entering officials, she 
could hear no more. To _ her’ win- 
dow she sped as before, in distress and 
suspense, and opening the lattice, she 
looked below. 

Presently, blinking her almond eyes in 
unbelief, she gazed intently into the depths 
of the monster lantern, now too heavy to 
sway in the twilight zephyr. Could such 
things be?—or were eyes but dreamers ? 
There in the lantern, snugly tucking 
his tiny feet beneath the green, red, and 
vellow of his silken raiment, was the 
sweetest Chinese cupid conceivable, look- 
ing right straight up in her face in the 
wistfulest manner in all the world, and 
holding his wee plump hand against the 
tight-stretched side of the bauble, as if 
to steady his floating abode. Moreover, 
his little red bud of a mouth was pursed 
with anxiety, and questioning loitered in 
his eyes. He looked up for several 
minutes steadily, as Suey looked down. 
Her heart was throbbing to the beat of 
motherhood suddenly come to her nature. 
Divination of Moy Sing’s anxieties came 
upon her, bringing a yearning too vast to 
be denied. If only she could help him 
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hide his little immigrant from the argus- 
eyed officials! 

Then tiny Hop, in the big red heart, 
raisel one little hand toward her, as if 
in petition to be taken. She could bear 
no more of her worry and hunger. 

Impulsively she ran to the coil of rope 
she had longed so often to employ, and 
shaking out its hempen lengths, saw the 
hook go dangling down toward the won- 
dering baby. 

She fished in haste; she fished in de- 
spair of catching the lantern. Galvan- 
ically twitching her rope up at a sound 
that frightened her half to death, she 
caught the bail that supported the weight 
of the baby, and found herself suddenly 
responsible for all the sweet burden on 
the cord. 

Therefore in double desperation she 
drew up the rope with all her might. 
And hardly had she lifted in the lan- 
tern and closed the lattice when the 
three immigration inspectors emerged 
on the street and east a glance, half 
suspicion, half baffled inquiry, up at all 
the windows. 


Naturally the ordeal through which he 
had passed rendered Moy Wing-Sing ex- 
tremely cautious and somewhat unstrung. 

Fear that Hop Yup might attempt to 
climb out of the lantern dominated all 
else very soon, however, and gliding to 
his window on tiptoe, the anxious foster- 
parent looked furtively out between the 
shutters. 

Then his heart lost a beat. 

The lantern was gone. For a moment 
his mind refused to believe it. Pale, 
deathly sick at his heart, he could think 
of one terrible thing only—the lantern 
had fallen to the street below! 

Unable to sustain the thought, mind- 
less of cautions or anything else, he 
suddenly struck the blinds open in a 
frenzy and looked down. His gaze sped 
everywhere, to right and left, clong the 
dusk - softened walls, in a vain, wild 
search. A groan escaped him He sank 


to his knees. 

In his very unreason of despair, he 
shot one look above—and beheld his lan- 
tern come lightly forth from a window, 
find a wooden support, and sway there 
like a heart at peace. 

It was Suey Joy’s big sign of hope and 


blessings, thoughtfully swung where his 
anxious gaze would travel. 

In the bounding haste of a gladness 
too fierce to be contained, poor Moy sped 
at once through his door and up the 
stairs. He burst in on the blushing 
Suey Joy in a manner highly offensive 
to Confucian schemes of etiquette, but 
peculiarly acceptable to the modest lit- 
tle Oriental lady. 

“ Oh — supernally esteemed Moy 
Wing - Sing,” she faltered, holding the 
clinging little Hop to her bosom with 
arms so curved by nature for the purpose, 
“T feared—I feared they would find him. 
My heart—prompted all. My heart it is 
must crave your august forgiveness.” 

“Oh, little Hop -~oh, little one—little 
one,” said Moy, in his outburst of tender- 
ness; and utterly oblivious of fine dis- 
tinctions for the largess of his love, he 
took the wee youngster, and the Chinese 
maiden as well, in his arms. 

And when at last he was almost calm, 
and almost sure that Hop was indeed 
quite safe, he thought in anger of mer- 
chant Kwang Chow. 

“Suey Joy,” said he, in this newer 
mood, “do you truly love my parentless 
little Hop Yup?” 

“Truly, O illustrious Moy Sing—in- 
deed truly,” answered Suey, in all sweet 
honesty. 

“Tf he has a mother,” then said Moy, 
who loved her abruptly for her beauty 
and the heart of goodness in her bosom, 
—“if he had but a mother, the foreign- 
devil inspectors will be no longer enabled 
to distinguish little Hop from the chil- 
dren whose privilege of domicile is not 
in question. Will you deign, Suey Joy, 
+o be a mother to my child?” 

And Suey felt her heart do wondrous 
things by way of answer. 


It came to pass on the following eve 
that merchant Kwang Chow strolled 
leisurely down the street and passed be- 
neath the baleony of Moy Sing’s window. 
He somehow felt he had missed a trick. 
He naturally wished for confirmation of 
the hint. It will be permissible to re- 
peat at this juncture that Kwang was a 
connoisseur on Chinese music, for to- 
night he heard, and was somewhat en- 
abled to interpret, a three-stringed mel- 
ody of love and devotion. 
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Editor's Easy Chair. 


, 


HE report that this department has 
been endowed in the sum of fifteen 
or twenty-five hundred thousand 
dollars by a philanthropist who is sorry 
for his money is at least premature. 
Whatever the self-reproaches of philan- 
thropists may be, and however much 
they may wish to hallow their gains by 
high giving, they have not yet taken the 
line of atonement open to them in seek- 
ing the promotion of pure literature. 
The very best of them, one whom an 
essayist of self-respect could receive on 
equal terms, and ask to sit down in his 
presence, has not yet approached us with 
« check of above half the lowest amount 
named. The philanthropists, each and 
every, may be still corrupting univer- 
sities, limiting the sale of books by the 
founding of free libraries, building ex- 
piatory chapels, and cumbering hospitals 
with superfluous help, but they have not 
yet overtly imagined offering us a gift 
proportioned to our merit and influence. 
Nevertheless, if the impression to the 
contrary is widely diffused, it is perhaps 
not too soon for us to indulge the plea- 
sures of faneying it a fact, and rearing 
from the gay hypothesis an edifice of 
supposition in which we may invite the 
reader to dwell with us a while. 


I 

We may confide to the reader at once 
that we have often wondered what we 
should do with the income of such an 
endowment if it were onee really ours. 
We should of course treat it as a 
sacred trust, and after making due 
provision for our own comfort, and se- 
curing for ourselves the leisure to write 
exemplary essays without the intrusion 
of other literary cares, we hope we should 
look about and see what could be done 
for less happily situated brethren of the 
pen. A favorite scheme of ours has long 
been the establishment of a museum of 
literary properties for the use of intend- 
ing popular novelists. This class of 
novelists has, contrary to all our ex- 
pectations and predictions, increased so 
rapidly that something of the sort is per- 
emptorily demanded. Its lack is what 


might be ealled, with regard to the in- 
fantile intelligences concerned, a erying 
want, and the proposed museum should 
unite with the entertainment afforded by 
the collections the instruction imparted 
by the kindergarten methods. It should 
consist, in other words, of a variety of 
object-lessons, beginning with plots de- 
rived from the remotest antiquity, and 
represented in all their differentiation 
down to those of our own day. As 
clothes are, in that school of fiction, much 
more important than characters, costume 
should be very fully shown in every pe- 
riod, not only in its correct form, but as 
the literary tailors and mantua - makers 
have mistaken it. The works of the va- 
rious romantic authors should of course 
stock the shelves of the museum, and 
large maps or charts, illustrating in very 
coarse print their styles of managing the 
standard incidents and episodes, should 
adorn the walls. Card catalogues index- 
ing the salient events and motives of the 
leading romantic fictions, together with 
an exhaustive selection of the typical 
heroes and heroines, should be provided, 
so that the intending novelist could 
either study the materials of his work 
in loose, bold outline, or refine upon its 
construction in the utmost detail. Me- 
chanical dolls of every description would 
be lavishly supplied: heroes in the act 
of rescuing heroines or making love to 
them; heroes that could utter vows, and 
heroines that could shed tears, or emit 
passionate sighs; villains that could 
swear strange oaths of all patterns; ob- 
durate fathers that could frown, and ten- 
der mothers that could implore; adversa- 
ries engaged in single combat, or a dozen 
dying by the thrusts of the good sword 
of a single defender of helpless innocence. 
Of course the figurines would each rep- 
resent all the known modifications of its 
type; and besides these, we would have 
for the encouragement of the young 
novelist effigies of the different kinds 
of readers as affected by the Largest Sell- 
ing Book of the year, or month, or day. 
Portraits of the Largest Selling Authors 
would be shown with the rapid vicissitude 
f the changing photographs of Pear’s 
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forty-seven kinds of pickles, so as to con- 
vey a notion of the rapidity with which 
immortality is lost and won in the field 
of popular fiction. Every facility and ap- 
pliance for the manufacture of histor- 
ical novels would be supplied in our 
museum, which would be equipped with 
a kitchen for the supply of Barmecide 
meals to the students. 


II 


The establishment of a museum of 
popular fiction, however, would be only 
one of the many aims to which a 
handsomely endowed department would 
devote itself. We have long observed 
that in most of the magazine poems 
the poetry is in the proportion of one 
line to twenty, if it is quite so high. It 
is not very much higher in the great 
majority of the classics of all tongues and 
ages, but with the multiplication of the 
modern inventions, and the discoveries in 
so many branches of scientific study, the 
improvement in the expression of the 
“simple, sensuous, passionate *” impulse, 
as Milton has defined poetry, has not been 
commensurate. Our notion, therefore, 
would be to cut out the redundant verbi- 
age, and reduce each printed poem to the 
dimensions of the one poetic idea em- 
bodied in it. This might require a line, 
or half a line, or half-dozen lines for 
its development, though whatever its re- 
quirements, it should be rigidly held to 
them. But it would not be reasonable to 
expect either the publisher or the poet to 
sacrifice the superficial area of their com- 
mon property, merely to save the reader’s 
time. We should therefore put aside a 
certain portion of the income from our 
endowment for the compensation of poets 
who lost money by the retrenchment of 
their utterances to the dimensions of their 
emotions; and we should <-ust that the 
publishers would be able to make them- 
selves good by devoting the space gained 
to some sort of paying advertisements; 
at any rate, we should not care so much 
for them, for they represent merely that 
commercial interest in the enterprise 
which we have learned to contemn in 
every instance. We should expect that 
when once established, the principle in- 
volved would work a change whose benef- 
icence would be felt in many directions. 
Sermons, lectures, addresses, after-dinner 
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speeches, under its effect, might take a 
tabloid character which would leave an 
overworked world much more leisure for 
golf, billiards, and basket-ball than it 
now enjoys; and the cultivated classes, 
if they could not be preserved from race 
suicide, might eke out their last moments 
in much less discomfort than they now 
experience from the intellectual diet of- 
fered them. 

In this connection, also, we should 
offer a prize to the first editor approxima- 
ting a standard of payment for quality 
in the compensation of authors, so that 
these might not be tempted, in their neces- 
sity, to give him quantity instead. Our 
ideal would be an editor who gave as much 
for a story of three pages, if it were 
very good, as for a story of thirteen, or 
for an essay of a single page as for an 
article of a dozen pages, if the strength 
of these were concentrated in the smaller 
space. As before, we should expect the 
publisher to compensate himself by the 
insertion of paying advertisements, which, 
now that advertisements are so imagi- 
natively written, would be a much more 
acceptable sort of literature. 

In order to stimulate invention among 
novelists, we should offer another prize 
for the discovery of a new situation, or 
a novel motive, or a more crucial crisis, 
suitable for use at the end of a monthly 
instalment, than any now in use. Still 
another prize would be given to some 
student of literary methods who should 
invent a fashion of writing dialogue so 
as to avoid such locutions as “ laughed 
Victorine,” “ maliciously smiled the sub- 
tle Alberta,” “ went on the tiresome girl,” 
“ suggested the hapless victim,” “ scowled 
the atrocious scoundrel,” as descriptive 
adjuncts of precedent dramatic phrases. 

The department would do much in- 
directly to encourage a preference for 
clear and simple diction in writers of all 
classes, and would adopt a system of 
prizes for agents discovering proofs of 
the advancement of polite learning in 
any direction. Missionaries, in certain 
limited number, would be sent out to 
combat the superstition that style is 
something which may be, with great pains 
and expense, put into a man, by the 
studied imitation of master stylists, and 
for the propagation of the true faith that 
style is something which can only come 
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out of a man, and is nothing but his 
peculiar way of saying things, as personal 
to him as his voice or his walk, or his 
delight in sweets, or salted almonds. We 
should be inclined to restore the office 
of public hangman for the purpose of 
having all lists of Best Hundred Books 
burnt at the stake, and for bringing to 
justice such capital criminals as can be 
found to have suggested Courses of Read- 
ing to ingenuous youth. 

But our system would always be much 
more compensative than punitive; we 
should seek out merit, and reward that, 
rather than inflict penalties for offences. 
If the income from our principal would 
allow, we should employ a corps of type- 
writers, accomplished in the neglected arts 
of spelling, punctuating, and capitalizing, 
to write letters to young authors not yet 
emerged from the chrysalis stage of 
manuscript into the winged form of print, 
endeavoring to persuade them that the 
friendship of old authors can avail them 
nothing with editors or publishers, who 
really suspect a latent dishonesty in the 
old author who approaches them with the 
work of a new author in his hand, and 
treat him and his offering with ignominy 
worthy a felon found with the goods on 
his person. In furtherance of this end, 
we are thinking of having a chart de- 
signed, somewhat in the spirit of the 
famous seventeenth-century maps of the 
Royaume de Tendre, exhibiting the true 
course up 


The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar, 


in its astonishing contrast with the 
Royal Road by which the beginner pro- 
poses to ascend, with the pull of some 
one who has already got there. The 
chart would display the prodigious sinu- 
osities of the way, beginning with the 
departure from the Fount of Inspiration 
in the Wilderness of Ambition, and lead- 
ing by the Morass of the Request of 
Friends to the open desert of Publica- 
tion Land. This dreary region would be 
shown guarded by the fortresses of Maga- 
zine Editors and Publishers’ Readers, be- 
tween which the wayfarer may be buffeted 
back and forth for years. At points on 
the horizon the Mirages of Defrayed Ex- 
penses, and Partial Expenses, and Plates 
at the Author’s Expense, would be seen 


hovering. Beyond these would lie the 
Battle-field of Preliminary Success, and 
at a slight distance from the Hill of 
Actual Appearance would be placed on 
one hand the walled City of Criticism, 
and on the other the Garden of Flattery. 
It will be difficult to exhibit topograph- 
ically the perils to which the young au- 
thor is exposed in his passage between 
these, but all possible aids to the ima- 
gination will be supplied in the chart. 
Farther on, directly under the path he is 
to tread, will be found marked the Mine 
of Detraction, and a little farther, the 
swift Torrent of Oblivion. But if the 
traveller passes these in safety, he comes 
to the foot of the steep, which he begins 
to ascend with the weak legs and labor- 
ing breath of age. As he catches sight 
of the temple he descries a multitude of 
strange, buoyant forms, bobbing about on 
the ground, and beating themselves 
against the sides of the sacred fane, and 
arriving through the air in constantly 
increasing numbers. These are the Wind- 
bags of the Big Sellers, and if he can 
find his way among them he enters the 
temple and makes himself at home so 
far as to select the stone under which 
he would like to be entombed. 

We should expect from the dissemina- 
tion of this chart results which would 
gratify the most exacting philanthropist, 
and the most jealous of having his 
gift applied to the best purposes. The 
study of it would deter many authors 
from attempting the literary career, 
and those who have the innate force 
for this would be strengthened by the 
serious considerations to which it would 
invite them. With our Museum of Pop- 
ular Fiction, it would form such a 
body of practical instruction as the 
whole republic of letters does not now 
afford; but the chart would be of wider 
usefulness, we think, than even the mu- 
seum, because it would appeal to the 
whole race of authors, and not merely to 
a specialized branch. 

Some further notice of its character- 
istics can be gained from a: comparison 
of our general prospectus with the actual 
Carte de Tendre, first published in Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry’s great romance of 
Clélie, and now very recently reproduced 
by Professor T.-F. Crane, of Cornell 
University, in his delightful comment on 
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Boileau’s “dialogue in the manner of 
Lucian,” on Les Héros de Roman: that 
is, the heroes of that particular form of 
the historical romance which in the 
seventeenth century preceded the more 
eclipsing inventions of the nineteenth. 
‘Professor Crane’s comment, indeed, is 
a very compendious essay on the whole 
school of heroical romance, as it flour- 
ished among the précieuses of the Hotel 
Rambouillet, and the many people of 
both sexes who wished to be like them. 
It appears that there were perhaps not 
more idle persons in the world then and 
there than there are now everywhere, but 
that such as they were they were much 
more idle, for they had the enormous 
leisure requisite for reading novels in 
eight or ten folio volumes, beside which 
our present popular fictions are mere 
tracts, or leaflets. We need not suppose 
that these vast fictions were taken more 
seriously than our present fictions by any- 
body but the sentimentalists who wrote 
them, if even they were always quite in 
earnest about them; but they certainly 
had the ery, and not to have read or 
pretended to have read Clélie or Le Grand 
Cyrus was to have classed one’s self with 
the ignoble and unfashionable who did 
not know what was going on in the smart 
world. Just as now young people ask 
each other if they have read the last big 
seller, and are put to their utmost in- 
vention to make out that they have, so 
then it was de rigueur that one should 
have at one’s tongue’s end at least the 
plot of these immense romances. In the 
mean time, of course, they were a good 
deal mocked at, and their authors and 
readers were the laughter of the wise, 
who were not able at all to abash them. 
It is astonishing how in every period of 
great folly everybody more or less knows 
it is folly, and how the folly is not the 
least affected by the fact. It was all very 
well for Byron to say, two hundred years 
after, that— 


Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away 


by his Don Quixote, but Cervantes did 
nothing of the kind. Spain went on read- 
ing the romances of chivalry, with 
Amadis de Gaul in one hand and the 
Knight of the Sorrowful Figure in the 
other, and Cervantes himself knew how 
honeless his tilt with the windmill was, 


and wrote his Persiles and Sigismunda, so 
as to be friends with the folly which he 
was piercing at every joint of its paste- 
board armor. We are not instructed, at 
least by Professor Crane, that Boileau 
wrote an heroic novel after having writ- 
ten his dialogue in the manner of Lucian 
to bring the heroic novel into open ridi- 
cule, but he probably would have done 
so if he had duly looked to his own in- 
terest, or considered how hopeless it is 
to combat any form of folly. Folly has 
been shot at as it flew by satirists ever 
since the race began, and we have it with 
us still in undiminished vitality, and 
with unimpaired powers of aerostation. 
It is perhaps not such a very bad thing; 
at any rate it is better than vice, which 
the satirists long lashed in vain. We have 
only to think that the readers of the big 
sellers might now be eating opium, or 
drinking to excess, in order to realize 
how much better folly is than vice; how, 
indeed, it is one of the greatest safe- 
guards from vice: people must do some- 
thing with their emptiness. 


Ill 


All the same, we commend Professor 
Crane’s agreeable essay to our reader, and 
desire to hold it up as an illustration 
of the fact that our universities are doing 
work of the highest service to literature 
in a form well suited to extend their 
influence among non-university students. 
Tf a little more openly learned, it is of 
like popular appeal with the labors of 
Professor T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale, 
which but for their thoroughness we 
should rather have called his diversions, 
in another field, not so very far removed 
in time and interest. We have already 
spoken here of his essays on Shakespeare 
as a Dramatic Artist, and now we have 
to own in his Shakespeare and Voltaire 
the same charm that we found in the 
earlier book. Both are in pursuance of 
his studies of The Shakespeare Wars, 
which will be followed further in a vol- 
ume dealing with the controversies con- 
cerning the text of Shakespeare; but the 
present volume has a range of its own 
that we find peculiarly agreeable. Few 
figures in literary history have the last- 
ing interest of Voltaire’s, ‘and he was 
never more characteristic than in his at- 
titude towards Shakespeare. He first 
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discovered Shakespeare, and in the act of 
laying open that vast, strange continent 
to the polite curiosity of his country- 
men, he freely plundered it. Then it 
seemed to him better to close it to ex- 
plorers, and he spent the rest of his life, 
from time to time, in denying its hab- 
itable character, if not its natural riches. 
He did not manage this without a great 
deal of lying, and it is with his lies, gross 
and palpable, and so little like their 
subtle author, that Professor Lounsbury 
has largely to do. His book, in fact, 
is a delightful study of that mixed char- 
acter of Voltaire’s which must render him 
forever one of the most interesting of 
men. It is all very well to say that the 
great simple figures are of the most im- 
port; perhaps they are, but you are soon 
done with them; you pluck out the heart 
of their mystery with no trouble; but the 
children of duplicity are the fellow-beings 
who most tease you out of thought, or 
keep you questioning. Voltaire was a 
great body of courageous truth, but with 
him you had to get past an outwork of 
falsehood which long held the world at 
bay, and hindered it from the real value 
of the man. This has now been so thor- 
oughly ascertained, however, that it is 
perfectly safe to own the lies which form- 
ed his curious defence: the most com- 
plicated and unscrupulous lies that there 
ever were, not excepting even those of 
Alexander Pope. Professor Lounsbury 
cannot help treating of the whole nature 
of the man in studying his relation to 
Shakespeare, and some words of his last 
chapter throw, with their sort of amiable 
luminosity, a light upon the entire Voltaire 
which is very suggestive. “It was the 
dislike and dread which he felt for the 
great Elizabethan which forces upon the 
attention one of the most curious phases 
of Voltaire’s character. It is a striking 
example of the inconsistency of human 
nature that the great apostle of tolerance 
in matters of religion and government 
was one of the most intolerant of men 
in matters of literature. To read his 
words, one would fancy that fire, fagot, 
and sword, had it lain in his power, 
would have been the doom of those who 
persisted in promulgating opinions which 
he deemed injurious to art. When it 
came to the infliction of the penalty, the 
real kindliness of his nature would have 


led him to spare the destined victim; but 
the spirit which prompted the persecu- 
tion would never have been absent... . 
Without realizing it he made use of pre- 
cisely the same sort of arguments for 
protecting the integrity of the one which 
excited his derision when applied to 
the defence of the other. ... That he 
failed at times to render the justice 
he demanded is little more than an 
illustration of the infirmities of our 
common nature. But much can be for- 
given to one who did so much for 
his fellow-men.” 

Such contributions to literary know- 
ledge as Professor Crane’s and Professor 
Lounsbury’s encourage us against some 
sprightly pessimism regarding the estab- 
lished methods of education in Mr. Ger- 
ald Stanley Lee’s essays on The Lost 
Art of Reading, in which we have not 
indeed followed him pari passu, but in 
which we have from time to time joined 
him with great pleasure. If the uni- 
versity can foster in its veteran teachers 
so much natural grace and charm as 
one must feel in these authors, why de- 
spair of the university? Still, there is 
much to make one pause in Mr. Lee’s 
book, though whether reading is a lost 
art may remain a question. Perhaps it 
never was an art more than now, or per- 
haps none of the arts have been lost. 
Or perhaps Mr. Lee is not altogether 
serious in declaring it so. He may be 
merely wishing us to realize how dread- 
ful it would be if it really were, and he 
certainly gives us misgivings. But where 
his usefulness, not easily distinguishable 
from his agreeableness, mostly comes in 
is in his insistence upon reading as some- 
thing that can never edify unless it 
pleases. One of his most frequent con- 
tentions, for instance, is that literature 
cannot be imparted by the analytical 
methods employed in “teaching” it. 
“ Literature is addressed to all of a man’s 
body, and to all of his soul. . . . Unless 
books play upon his spiritual and mental 
sensibilities while he reads, he cannot be 
considered a cultivated man... . Great 
literature makes its appeal to the sense- 
perceptions permeated with spiritual sug- 
gestions. ... To teach a pupil all that 
can be known about a great poem is to 
take the poetry out of him and to make 
the poem prose to him forever.” 























Editur’s Study. 


I 

E are listening to something 

being sung in the next room. 

The singing has been going on 
some time almost unnoticed; but sudden- 
ly our attention has been arrested; more 
than that, we are taken up (which is 
the English of the Latin rapture) and 
borne along upon the current, “ upon the 
wings of song.” We cannot make out 
the words,—do not care to or need to; 
we are moved by the feeling, and we 
comprehend a meaning which the words 
might limit. 

Such songs are like music itself, with 
such enhancement as comes through the 
human voice. But there are others 
whose distinction involves an element 
not given in the mere musical form, 
needing therefore for their full apprecia- 
tion the particular thought distinctly 
expressed in words. Take, for instance, 
the little song “The night has a thou- 
sand eyes.” Here we add the charm of 
poetry to that of music—a charm which 
seems more distinctive when we _ pass 
from the lyrical to other styles of verse. 

When, therefore, we consider what is 
essential to poetic form, we must postu- 
late something deeper than the objective 
form, the result of a metrical arrange- 
ment of sounds, with or without rhyme. 
We are naturally surprised that Sidney 
Lanier, following Poe, should declare 
that poetic rhythm is merely a matter of 
acoustics. The most excellent versifica- 
tion will not make a poem, and may not 
possess rhythm. 

Rhythm is wholly of subjective ‘sensi- 
bility. A certain velocity of vibrations 
will mechanically produce a_ singing 
sound, and we may call the machine 
through which this is effected a “ Siren ” 
—but it was not thus the Sirens sang. 
These quickened vibrations in an animate 
organization—as in the throat of the 
bird—are not merely mechanical, they are 
heightened by the physiological pulsa- 
tions of vibrant life. Beyond this is that 
psychological heightening of impulse 
which is essential to poetic rhythm. 

Probably it is this heightening that 
Professor Mark H. Liddell in his Jntro- 


duction to the Scientific Study of Eng- 
lish Poetry calls “ Attention-Stress ”— 
a rather tough term for it—and which he 
declares to be the fundamental element 
in shaping our English verse-form: 
“ This stress material is the very warp of 
the poet’s verse. It is the punctuating 
material which divides the poetry into 
varying rhythm-figures of ever-changing 
beauty and harmony.” 

Those crities who lean toward the 
acoustic theory advanced by Poe and La- 
nier might say that there is the same 
stressed impulse, and having the same 
effect, in all impassioned prose, and that 
there should be some clear distinction— 
especially in scientific definition—between 
this kind of prose and what is technical- 
ly designated as poetry. On the other 
hand, it may be as justly claimed that, 
even in a formal definition of poetry, the 
acoustic theory is so narrow as to ex- 
clude the most essential element of po- 
etic rhythm. 

We are too much accustomed to think 
of form in art as if it were consciously 
aecepted, like a fashion, just as the laws 
of Nature are too generally thought of 
as imposed upon the physical universe. 
The creative, in structural embodiment, 
becomes formative. The form is not im- 
posed upon poetry, but owes its own 
genesis to the poetic impulse. Objective- 
ly it seems the form produced by a cer- 
tain succession of sounds; really the 
form is first psychological and dominates 
the succession. 

The effect produced upon us by poetry 
depends upon the psychological impulse, 
heightened—or stressed, if you chocse— 
into rhythmical motion; but this effect 
eannot be divorced from the meaning. 
To go back to the songs heard in the next 
room,—several had passed unnoticed, 
and these were doubtless technically 
faultless in their harmony. What was 
lacking was something psychologically 
dynamical and compelling. This some- 
thing in poetry constitutes its subjec- 
tive rhythm. 

Because it is human, the poetic har. 
mony discloses the individual spirit in its 
inmost motions, its peculiar tempera- 
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ment. Culture heightens and varies its 
charm, availing of manifold implications 
and associations. 

It is easy to mistake a mental for an 
artistic value, and so to call a writer a 
great poet when he is simply a great 
philosopher or an original thinker, just 
as we may give a painter undue praise for 
his art because of a purely intellectual 
interest awakened by his work. One may 
write sheer prose in iambics. Words- 
worth is often more thoughtful, in the 
ordinary sense, in his least poetical 
works, like “ The Excursion,” than in 
his greatest lyrics. In the latter the 
thought is winged and vibrant—having 
the meaning that prompts rhythm. 


II 
We have received the following com- 
munication protesting against the moral 
effect of Mark Twain’s story published 
in our December number, entitled, “ Was 
it Heaven? Or Hell?” 


“Was it Heaven? Or Hell?” asks Mark 
Twain in his striking story in the Decem- 
ber Harper, and the present writer, at least, 
is compelled to answer, “Neither; but 
Purgatory,” and to enter, before it is too 
late, a kindly, but most earnest, remon- 
strance against what he deems the (to say 
the least) misleading moral of the story. 
To me there is something pitiful and de- 
moralizing in this picture of a dying woman 
and her dying child fed on pleasing false- 
hoods by two aunts goaded to the shame by 
a dishonest and (though in no selfish sense) 
politic physician; and I cannot bear that 
it should pass to have its silent but cogent 
influence upon the people’s practice and 
habit of thought without some one’s earnest 
questioning. Surely we do not need any 
persuasives to untruthfulness. Surely we 
are not so morbidly devoted to truth-speak- 
ing that it has become a hurtful super- 
stition, out of which we must be lured 
or reasoned. 

I have spoken of the “ cogent influence ” 
of the story in question, and yet if the 
writer of it felt there was such a super- 
stition, he has certainly, for some minds, 
overshot the mark in his effort to correct 
it. The first deception is seen to become 
the fruitful mother of unnumbered others, 
while the very pathos of the story, so in- 
geniously wrought out, arouses the reader’s 
suspicion and inquiry; as in the case of a 
friend I had asked to read it, and whose sig- 
nificant comment was, that it advocated a 


deal of “unnecessary” lying. What, for 
example, could be more heart-breaking than 
the look which that dying woman turns into 
her aunt’s face, and her words as she whis- 
pers: “Others one could not trust; but 
you two guardian angels—steel is not so 
true as you. Others would be unfaithful; 
and many would deceive and lie.” What 
wonder that “ Hester’s eyes fell, and her 
poor lips trembled.” Indeed, how could she 
bear the shame of deceiving that trusting 
soul on the verge of its departing! And 
yet—why should the aunts have felt such 
shame and remorse over a deed of mercy? 
Was it not because mercy and truth had 
not met in it; righteousness and peace had 
not kissed each other? They had spoken 
in love, but not “the truth in love.” Was 
a great sorrow and calamity to be averted? 
Alas, the wise man well declared, “ By 
merey and truth iniquity is purged”: why 
not also trouble and sorrow? Surely when 
mother and daughter were reunited in that 
Land where “ thought is speech, and speech 
is truth,’ and learned from each other how 
they had been deceived, they must have felt 
towards the misguided aunts not resentment 
indeed, but a tender and holy pity. 

Why are we so mistrustful of and for the 
Truth? Why treat it as a poor, sickly 
thing, to be swathed and coddled, when it 
and Love are the twin giants of eternity? 
Who ever knew Truth put to the worse in 
a free and open encounter? And the poet’s 
question applies not more to the worsting of 
Truth itself and its being made to appear 
untrue than to the thwarting of the benefi- 
cent results which Truth, loyally adhered 
to, may be supposed to insure. 

Is it asked, who could have resisted the 
temptation which beset the aunts? Possibly 
none of us; but to yield to the pressure of 
a false persuasion is one thing, while de- 
liberately to defend the weakness is a very 
different one. Why not speak the truth 
here as we must and shall in that oth- 
er Land beyond the shadow; speak the 
truth in love, putting away all lying, be- 
cause here, as there, we are members one 
of another? 

It is the kindly meant falsehood we have 
most to beware of. Well does Ruskin remind 
us that “it is not calumny and treachery 
that do the most harm in the world; they 
are continually crushed, and are felt only 
in being conquered. But it is the glistening 
and softly spoken lie, the amiable fallacy, 
the patriotic lie of the historian, ... the 
zealous lie of the partisan, the merciful lie 
of the friend, and the careless lie of every 
man to himself, that cast that black misery 
over humanity... .” 
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“Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie. 
The fault that needs it most grows two 
thereby. 


“Think truly, and thy thought shall the 
world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word shall be a fruit- 
ful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be a grand 
and noble creed.” 
H. D. CATLin. 


We give Mr. Catlin’s protest a place 
here because of its beautiful spirit, so akin 
to Ruskin’s that the passage cited from 
him blends naturally and harmoniously 
with the texture of the argument, and 
because the theme provokes comment. 

Within the recent memory of our read- 
ers several stories have appeared in this 
Magazine touching this matter of lying. 
Alfred Ollivant’s “ The Cleansing of the 
Lie” did not raise the question with 
which we are here immediately concerned, 
but the steward appointed to punish the 
guilty boy, in proposing to suffer at the 
boy’s hands the same penalty, seems to 
set aside justice just as the boy had set 
aside truth—thus raising another ques- 
tion. When a schoolboy confesses to 
another’s guilt and takes the punishment, 
we have a situation in which both truth 
and justice are set at naught. We will 
not ask what emotion this situation would 
arouse in Mr. Catlin’s breast. There 
are other virtues violated for love’s sake— 
as in Miss Wilkins’s story, The Last Gift, 
where the hero finally gives up his hon- 
esty for the sake of charity. 

Fiat Justitia ruat celum. The old 
Roman maxim, in accordance with which 
untold heavenly values were sacrificed 
upon the altar of justice, suggests that 
the pagan was especially strenuous in the 
advocacy of virtue—even more than the 
Christian, who is, if he be not a Phari- 
see, generally inclined to forget that he 
has any. No pagan could ever have con- 
ceived of vicarious sacrifice as an article 
of faith. Yet it is the law of nature 
and of life. Christianity in its radical 
characteristics transcends all merely for- 
mal ethics; one does not enter into the 
kingdom of grace through the practice 
of virtue. But we do not need to be 
unvirtuous that grace.may abound. We 
do not want something less than recti- 
tude, but something more, a heaven above 


it—that righteousness which is the up- 
lifting power of life, and which char- 
acterizes being before it is expressed in 
doing. The true Christian is the best 
citizen, better than the laws he is called 
upon by the state to obey. 

All of which is only saying that the 
principle dominating life transcends any 
rigid rules laid down for its conduct. 
The separation, in the gospel parable, of 
the sheep from the goats is by a vital 
rather than an ethical judgment. Men- 
tion is made of some loving deeds like 
visiting the sick and the captive and min- 
istering to the needs of the naked and 
hungry and thirsty —no mention what- 
ever of honesty, truth, or justice. 

We make this little preachment that 
we may clear the field of mere casuistry. 
It is not a question whether we may do 
evil that good may come, but whether, 
for life’s sake, we must sometimes break 
a law in order in the best sense to keep 
it. “The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath;” that was 
the spiritual translation of the law—an 
exaltation of it, while those who regarded 
the strict letter of it were degrading it. 

Often the question as to truth-telling 
concerns matters of no vital significance 
in themselves. There are facts the know- 
ledge of which is the property of a single 
person, wholly at his disposal. No moral 
element is involved in the facts, no moral 
obligation compels their disclosure. In- 
quisition regarding them is an imperti- 
nence, and sometimes it resembles the 
demand of a highwayman, as in the in- 
quiry pressed upon Walter Scott whether 
he was the author of the Waverley Novels. 
In this case to evade or decline a reply 
amounted to a confession of the author- 
ship—the secret became the prey of the 
highwayman. Scott’s prompt denial was 
dictated by common sense and the in- 
stinct of self-protection. No one could 
attach a moral quality to his denial ex- 
cept such as might be associated with his 
personal rights. Could the opprobrious 
epithet of liar be applied to him when 
all the interests of truth which were in- 
volved were those protected by his denial ? 

But suppose Sir Walter to have in the 
first place concealed his authorship be- 
cause of his feeling that the literary pro- 
fession— and especially that of novel- 
writing—was beneath the dignity of a 
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gentleman. Then a moral element would 
have entered; he was doing something 
that, if known, he would be ashamed of. 
In that case his personal right to the 
exclusive knowledge of his authorship 
would have remained, but the denial 
would have had the same moral qual- 
ity as attached to the concealment, of 
which it was a continuation and con- 
firmation. The concealment of wrong- 
doing injurious to others, whether by the 
culprit or by any one having knowledge 
of the act, is a greater moral offence; 
yet, in the process of law, no one is asked 
to incriminate himself; the criminal is 
expected to plead “not guilty,” though 
the false testimony of witnesses is sub- 
ject to a judicial penalty. The public 
has a right to the knowledge of all mat- 
ters injuriously affecting its interests, 
and the concealment of such matters has 
precisely the moral quality attaching to 
the injury itself; concealment by falsifica- 
tion is an aggravation of the offence. 

Is it, then, only the bad motive which 
makes the lie opprobrious? Certainly the 
needless and wanton lie, with no motive 
whatever, indicates mental and moral de- 
generacy, and deserves contempt. 

There is a truth that is not merely rela- 
tive—the truth of life,—something quite 
distinct from mere veracity, a faithful- 
ness wherein dwell all the virtues in their 
heavenly robes. Because it is the living 
truth, it has the quality belonging to 
all living things, of gentle accommoda- 
tion and flexibility. 

If love is the fulfilling of the law, then 
may not the promptings of love dominate 
us in such a case as Mark Twain pre- 
sents in his story? We knew two good 
women who during many years made a 
point of visiting the sick who were near 
to death. Lest through the tenderness 
of relatives some illusion might be enter- 
tained disguising the mortal issue, these 
women made it their special business to 
bring the truth home to the poor suffer- 
ers. At last one of them—they were 
sisters—was stricken with a fatal illness, 
and the other was as zealous in her ef- 
forts to shield the patient from the know- 
ledge of her condition as they had both 
been sedulously careful hitherto in foreing 
the plain truth upon their neighbors. 

Who is there who would not, if he had 
the presence of mind, in the face of a 


panie invent any plausible illusion to 
prevent it? 

Truth is too sacred to be trifled with; 
but it is possible that in the very fanati- 
cism of our homage we may profane her, 
neither regarding her proper place nor 
respecting her heavenly vesture. 

In life and nature Truth is not pre- 
sented to us nakedly, and always her in- 
vestment consists of illusions. Science 
tears away the veils. The Copernican 
theory was a grand disillusionment. But 
science invents new veils—working hy- 
potheses, like the theory of atoms and 
that of the ether, curtains between us and 
the inmost chamber of the temple—them- 
selves to be rent in due time to give place 
to others. The poet, the lover, and the 
optimist delight in illusions—multiply- 
ing the folds of Truth’s garment, so that 
she may fitly hold her proper place along 
with the Beautiful and the Good. 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, author of 
“The Dutch Founding of New York ”— 
a series of papers concluded in our last 
number—sends us the following note: 


In the first section of my article, pub- 
lished in the February issue of the Mag- 
azine, I referred to the “ mandatory clause,” 
in the charter of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, “ordering the colonization of ‘ fruit- 
ful and unsettled lands.’” I am _ under 
a considerable obligation to Professor J. 
Franklin Jameson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for pointing out to me—in a private 
letter—that this clause in the charter is not 
mandatory, but is simply permissive. Mr. 
Brodhead wrote: “ The Company was invest- 
ed with enormous powers. In the name of 
the States-General, it might make contracts. 
... It was bound to advance the peopling of 
those fruitful and unsettled parts.” This 
statement—joined with the view taken by 
the States-General of the duties of the Com- 
pany, as set forth in 2 minute of June, 1664, 
in which the charter is reviewed—seemed to 
me conclusive; and I did not, as I should 
have done, examine the charter itself. The 
wording of the charter is absolutely clear: 
“Voorts populatie van vruchtbare ende 
onbewoonde Quartieren mogen bevorderen 
ende alles doen dat den dienst der Landen 
proffiit ende vermeerderinghe vanden handel 
sal vereysschen.” I infer that Mr. Brodhead 
accepted—without checking off the transla- 
tion—Mr. O’Callaghan’s twisting of may 
into must. But that does not excuse my 
failure to check off Mr. Brodhead-—and my 
consequent perpetuation of an error that I 
am assured by Professor Jameson has been 
perpetuated since the year 1798 by all 
writers who have touched upon this point 
in the history of New York.—T. A. J. 
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Bread Cast Upon the Waters 


BY HELEN HAWTHORNE DALE 


ND you refused them!” Mrs. Brook’s 
rosy lips remained parted for a 
full half - second, and her blue 
eyes widened beyond their normal 


size in sheer amazement. “ You refused,” 
she began again when she regained her 
breath, “six tickets for a concert that 


[ have been particularly wishing to hear! 
What were you thinking of, to do 
such a_ stupid thing—my dear?” Mrs. 
Brook added the term of endearment some- 
what as an after-thought as she suddenly 
recovered herself. For Mrs. Brook was an- 
noyed, distinctly annoyed. It was_ bad 
enough to have had, during the past winter, 
dinner invitations repeatedly fall on the 
same evening with their opera night, and 
to be obliged to witness her husband’s 
unabashed delight at the coincidence, be 
cause, of course, on his account she had ac 
cepted the dinner invitations; it was bad 
enough to deny oneself the pleasure of even 
ing concerts and to confine oneself to mat- 
inée performances, all because one had 
happened to marry a man who did not 
care for music; but to have that same man 
refuse complimentary tickets from a man 
like Mr. Hawkins, who ran all the platform 
celebrities that came to town, and might 
so easily fall into the habit of sending 
favors in their direction if properly en- 
couraged,—oh, it was too much. 

‘TI know of so many women, dear,” she 
said to her husband, in atoning for her irri- 
tation, “who would be so glad to have an 
opportunity to hear a little music; and then 
there are a number of friends to whom I 
should be glad to show a little attention 

friends for whom I have not done much 
this winter.” Her husband kissed her 
and said nothing. He began to feel the 
pangs of remorse——‘all over six old 
tickets,” he muttered to himself. ‘“ Who 
would have thought she would care for 
them, when she can go and buy them 
if she wishes!” 

A day or two later Mr. Brook returned 
from his business beaming and _ self-satis- 
fied. ‘Little girl,” he said to his wife, 
‘Hawkins telephoned me again to-day and 
asked me if I wished some tickets for an- 
other concert,—the same thing you wanted 
so much to hear; a violinist, I believe—Do- 
nizel, or some such name.’ 

“Oh, how delightful! And you took them 
this time?” cried his wife. 

“Yes; I said I would take six tickets. 
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It is for to-morrow afternoon, and he is 
to send them to my office to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will send them up at = once 
to you.” 

* How unfortunate—lI have an engagement 
to-morrow afternoon!” exclaimed Mrs. Brook. 
‘That theatre party with Edith Rawley 
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SHE CALLED UP HER FRIEND FROM CHICAGO 
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and Mrs. Howes, and—you know, I should 
hate to miss it; but I can give the tickets 
away.” And Mrs. Brook beamed on her hus 
band, remembering contritely how she had 
scolded him a day or two before. 

Mr. Brook started for his office next morn- 
ing, reminding his wife that a messenger 
would be up in half an hour with the tick 
ets, and adding that as Hawkins was pe 
sonally interested in the concert he must im 
press upon her the fact that he did not feel 
it right to accept tickets unless they were 
to be used. 

“Oh, of course, stupid, I understand; 
they will be used, never you fear,’ and Mrs. 
Brook sat down at her desk and planned 
their distribution. Four she would send to 
that nice girl Mildred Clarke, who was 
president of the recently formed’ club to 
which she herself belonged, and would ask 
her to use them as she liked. “ Any mem- 
ber of the club is welcome to them,” she 
wrote, “if you cannot make use of them 
for yourself and friends.” Mrs. Brook felt 
that she was acting in an offhand, gen 
erous, and liberal manner. When the tick 
ets had been received, and four of them 
despatched by messenger as she had planned, 
she went to her telephone and called up her 
friend Zadie Wilkins, of Chicago, who was 
spending the winter in New York. “A 
stranger in town is always so appreciative 
of a little attention.” she thought. But 
Miss Wilkins was out, she was informed. 
Mrs. Brook then, as she glanced at her 
watch and found the time after eleven, de 
cided that telephones were useless at that 
hour of the morning, as all her women 
friends would be out. As she had an er- 
rand herself down-town. she concluded to 
take the two tickets with her, and on her 
way home drop in on a few friends, at 
about luncheon - time, when, she felt, she 
would surely find them. The fleeting 
thought just skipped through Mrs. Brook’s 
brain that it would have been less trouble 
to have sent all six tickets to Miss Clarke— 
lucky she sent four; but her zeal in giv- 
ing returned again as she started down 
Fifth Avenue. <A contented, pleased feeling 
fired her heart, and the crisp air reddened her 
cheeks. “ How lucky TI kept those two tick- 
ets: those two dear old ladies that I haven't 
seen for an age are just the ones to appre- 
ciate them, and they are just on my way. 
I'll drop in at once and get these tickets 
off my hands, as it is a little late,” she 
thought to herself: and then she remembered 
that it was Saturday, and that young and 
strenuous mortals usually filled the week- 
end to the brim with engagements. But 
these two dear old ladies will be delighted. 
Yes, they were in; she knew they would be; 
and they greeted her cordially. She couldn’t 
stop a moment, she told them; she was just 
on her way down-town, and stopped to see 
if they would like to go to a concert. “ You 
know, that wonderful violinist.” The old 
ladies had never heard of him, and stared 
blankly at Mrs. Brook during her enthu- 
siastie description; and when she had fin- 


ished, the younger of the two began, in a 
high, plaintive key: 

“It is very kind, but my sister is going 
out this evening, and couldn’t go this after- 
noon too, and I shouldn't like to go with- 
out her, and I went out to dinner last 
evening, and I don’t think I ought to go to 
anything again to-day; and then I shouldn't 
like to take just one of your tickets.” 

“Oh, do, do! That would not make the 
slightest difference,” ejaculated Mrs. Brook. 

* No, I think [I had better not. You are 
very kind, and Betty loves music. Don’t 
you, Betty?” 

Betty, aged sixty-five, thus encouraged, 
ventured to speak for herself: 

“Yes, you are very kind, but it would 
tire me too much to go this afternoon 
and this evening too. You know, I have 
so many engagements. I belong to the board 
of managers—” 

But Mrs. Brook did not stop to hear about 
the board of managers. 

“Do you know any one that would like 
the tickets?” she asked, impulsively, sud- 
denly aware of misgivings that were begin- 
ning to take possession of her. 

“Oh yes,” cried the old ladies together. 
‘Mrs. Arnold,” said one, “that lives just 
next door.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” suggested the 
other. 

“The Arnolds, of course,” agreed Mrs. 


Brook; “ they love concerts, I know. Good- 
by. I am coming again soon to make you 


a real call,” and Mrs. Brook left and hur- 
ried off in the airection of the Arnolds’. 

‘I knew you liked concerts,’ she said, 
when she had offered the tickets, “‘ and this 
is such a wonderful violinist. I want so 
much to hear him myself, but, unfortunate- 
ly, I have an engagement.” 

‘IT am so sorry.—so have we,” said Mrs. 
Arnold: “a wedding of the son of a great 
friend of my husband’s. I wonder if we 
couldn’t get the concert in too?” She 
turned to her husband, and Mrs. Brook’s 
spirits rose. 

“Oh ves,” she urged, “ you will have time, 
of course; the concert doesn’t begin until 
two-thirty, and you can go late or leave 
early.” Mrs. Brook’s determination was 
growing firmer as opposition increased. She 
felt now as if her life depended upon get- 
ting rid of those tickets. But Mrs. Arnold 
was not to be persuaded. The wedding was 
at three, and it would be impossible, she 
argued. Mrs. Brook took her departure. 

As she left she glanced at her watch. It 
was a quarter past twelve; her own engage- 
ment was at two; that meant a prompt 
luncheon at one—three-quarters of an hour. 
What should she do now? “The nearest 
friend, the nearest,” she muttered, excited- 
ly, to herself; but she calmed down again 
and laughed. After all, what difference did 
it make? Four tickets had been disposed of, 
and her resources were by no means exhaust- 
ed; and even if she failed, there would be no 
harm in wasting merely two, in spite of what 
her husband had said. 
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SHE EXPLAINED TO 


As Mrs. Brook thus turned the matter 
over in her mind as she walked along Fifth 
Avenue, she caught sight of a friend cross 
ing the street just ahead of her. Her ardor 
returned. Here was the woman at last! 
She walked quickly, and overtook her. 

* Good-morning.”’ 

** Good-morning.” 


Mrs. Brook lost no time. ** Don’t you want 
to go to a concert ”” she began at once—‘‘a 


violinist, really wonderful.” Her friend was 
duly regretful, but she was going to the the 
atre and it would be impossible. Mrs. Brook 
bade her good-by, and began to feel seri 
ously her responsibilities. In desperation 
she became grimly systematic. She made up 
her mind which friends she would call upon 
in sequence on her way home, and others 
she would call up in order by telephone, and 
she carried out her system. It failed. The 
two concert tickets and the theatre ticket 
she was to use that afternoon reposed tran- 
quilly in her pocketbook as Mrs. Brook went 
in to luncheon, and as she seated herself 
the maid handed her an envelope addressed 
to Miss Mildred Clarke in her own hand- 
writing, on the corner of which was scrawl- 
ed, “Gone to the country; won't be back 
until Monday.” Inside were four tickets 
for a concert by “the much - talked - of ” 
Donizel. 

Mrs. Brook ate her luncheon in silence, 


HER HUSBAND LATER 


feeling exhausted and defeated: but a slow 
heat began to burn within her as she thought 
of her husband's laughter, and when she rose 
from the table a senseless furv had seized 
her. One last hope remained. Fortunately, 
she had ordered her carriage early. “ The 
club: the club was on the way to the the 
atre. What a blessing women had clubs now 
adays, they were so convenient,”’ she thought. 

A lot of women were sure to be lunching 
there, and as she was one of the managers 
and was known to most of the members, she 
would surely be able to get rid of those hor- 
rid tickets.” 

Mrs. Brook remained at the club fifteen 
minutes, and during that time she ap 
proached eighteen women and a girl. Her 
manner, at first smiling and confident, grad 
ually grew apologetic and pleading. She 
became conscious that she was looked upon 
with a slight, involuntary suspicion. Why 
was she so anxious to get rid of those tick 
ets? was the question she read in every wo- 
man’s face. Women listened, and instant- 
ly a sly, knowing expression came into their 
eves as they poured forth their excuses. 
Mrs. Brook, in spite of herself, felt guilty 
of something, she knew not what, and, worse 
still, she felt she looked it. At twenty min 
utes past two she fled from the house, flush 
ed and dazed. with seven tickets crushed in 
her hand. “To the theatre,” she called to 
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SHE LEFT THE HOUSE 


her coachman, and sank back exhausted in 
her carriage. She would be very late, the 
thought came to her, but in time for the con- 
cert. Was it not her duty to go to the lat- 
ter? “To the concert,” she called to the 
coachman, and the carriage turned in the 
opposite direction, and drove rapidly to the 
concert hall. She entered the hall, and took 
the end seat of a half-vacant row. 

The house was well filled and the audi- 
ence enthusiastic, and Mrs. Brook gradually 
forgot the five vacant chairs to her right, 
and overcame the guilty, nervous feeling that 
Mr. Hawkins was probably spying down upon 
her from the gallery, and, on the whole, en- 
joyed the concert. As_ she left her seat, 
however, her conscience in its last gasp 
pricked her, and glancing around to see if 
any one was noticing her, she quickly tore 
off the checks of the tickets in her hand and 
scattered them under the seats. 

“It was a sort of consolation, though I 
knew it would do no good,” she explained to 
her husband later, when her sense of humor 
had conquered and she had laughingly told 
him the whole story. “ But never bring me 
any more, please,” she added, humbly. 


A Nantucket Yarn 


* yy jest makes me sick clean through,” said 

the old Nantucket whaler as he ran his 
gaunt horny fingers through his white beard, 
which lay on his chest like a great cloud, 
and acted, simultaneously, the parts of col- 
lar, searf, and shirt bosom; “it jest makes 
me sick clean through to think how things 
has changed.” 

He paused for a moment to fill his pipe, 
and the grocer, wishing to have his patrons 
entertained, remarked: 

“ That must have been when the fish were 
so plentiful that seines were not necessary.” 

‘You bet they were not,” replied the old 
whaler, who was a real and not a com- 
mercial sportsman; “those were the days 
when fishing weren’t done on the massacre 
plan with nets, and there were so many fish 
that sometimes you would see them sitting 
along a wave crest taking a sun-bath, like 
swallows on a telegraph-wire.” 

“ Not sitting right on top of the wave?” 
asked the grocer, as if in doubt, but wish- 
ing to spur the old whaler on; “ how in the 
world did they hold on?” 

‘By sort of hiking the prongs of their 
tails around the edge of the wave, I sup- 
pose. I know that sometimes when I threw 
out a line the sinker would hit a fish and 
knock him dead, and then my old duck-dog 
Madeget would plunge into the sea and 
bring the fish out just like a canvasback. I 
have often seen boys seale shells at these 
fish, and knock them up in the air flapping, 
and stun them so that when the wave broke 
on the shore all the boys ‘d have to do 
would be to pick them up. But there wasn’t 
any money to be made out of fishing then.” 

“ Why not?” asked the grocer, fearing that 
the old whaler might lapse into silence. 

* Because it was too easy to catch them. 
The only kind of fishing there’s any fun in 
is the kind where you sit and fool around 
all day and never catch anything. Where 
there ain’t any fish, and you can’t talk for 
fear of frightening them away, is the kind 
of fishing that’s real sport. In these days 
they send steam-tugs around here hauling 
nets and taking fish by the thousands, so 
that before a codfish knows it, he’s caught 
and turned into fish-balls and cod-liver oil. 
That is going to make the sport better, and 
give natives a show as wants to take fisher- 
men out for five dollars a day. But give me 
the good old days when the codfish used to 
get a-fighting, and jump up in the air in the 
excitement and hit each other with their 
tails, just like roosters in a barn-yard. Give 
me the dear old days—the dear old days all 
the time—when all the fishing - tackle you 
wanted was a pair of rubber boots and an 
umbrella.” 

‘You don’t mean to say vou fished with an 
umbrella, do you?” 

“Why. in course I did,” replied the old 
salt, with an air that was a frown upon the 
questioner’s incredulity. “In course I did. 
I wore the rubber boots so that I could wade 
into the sea, and the umbrella kept the sun 
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off, so’s I could 
see the fish deep 
in the shadow. 
The umbrella 
was yaller on 
the inside, and 
that color kind 
er attracts cod 
fish, though I 
never knowed 
why, and just as 
soon as they'd 
jump Id tilt 


the umbrella, 
and catch them 
on the fly : 
sometimes 
they'd come 


jumping so fast 
that I'd have to 
hold the um 
brella in front 
of me like a 
shield to keep 
them off, and 
then keep pok- 
ing them in the 
eye with the 
sharpend. Say! 
what's that 
speck off there 
on the horizon?” 
said the old 
whaler, stopping 
abruptly as 
something at 
tracted his at 
tention through 
the window. 
‘] expects it’s 
a brigantine 

“ Can’t tell 
without a glass, 
and we haven't 
one here,” in- 
terrupted the 
grocer, who con 
tinued: * You 


' 
some 
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Conscientious Peter 
VY mother told me quick to buy 


matches that would light, 


But I can’t tell unless I try 


said you poked Each match with all my might. 


the codfish in 
the eye?” 


* Sometimes,” said the old whaler, “ and 
I frequently killed them, and picked them up 
afterwards on the shore. Then when I got 


old I got rheumatiz, and I couldn’t go in 
the water even with rubber boots on, so 
whenever I wanted a fish I sent old Peleg 
the hawk down for one.” 

“Who was old Peleg the hawk?” asked 
the grocer, who really knew, but was anxious 
to hold the crowd, that was buying soda- 
water and peanuts at a great rate. 

“Old Peleg,” replied the horny-handed son 
of the howling sea, “ was an old fish-hawk 
that I caught when young and trained to 
catch fish. He would plunge into the sea, 
fetch up a bluefish, and fly home and lay it 
affectionately on the kitchen table. He would 
tread for clams at low water. I once saw a 
whale that spouted non-explosive kerosene, 
but I never tried to see through it, because 


I know there are many things that were 
never intended for me to see through. I 
tell you, the dear old days—but that speck’s 
gittin’ bigger in the distance, and there’s 
a man with a telescope. Ill bet it’s a 
brigantine—” 

The crowd started out, knowing that noth- 
ing could detain the old whaler, and when 
they were outside, the grocer came from be- 
hind the counter and said: 

“Well told, Obed, well told, and here’s 
your four cents commission on the peanuts 
and soda-water that I sold while you held 
them spellbound.” 

Then the old man went down to tell 
them about a whale that .kept a_ base- 
ball dancing in the air on his spout, or 
geyser, in imitation of a ball on the spurtle 
of a city fountain. 

R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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English as she is Defined 


HE tedium of an _ English 

teacher’s work is not infre- 
quently relieved by the uncon 
scious humor of her pupils. The 
following are definitions culled 
by the English department of a 
school not far from Boston. 

The word buttress oceurs in 
the lesson, and the teacher, upon 
asking for a definition, receives 
this response: “ A buttress is a 
woman who makes butter.” 

Even more choice than this is 
the idea a little girl has of a 
ruminating animal. She gravely 
writes, “A ruminating animal is 
one that chews its cubs!” 


A. A. 0. 


Me-ow 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL teacher in 
the city of New York, who 
wished to select a soloist from 
among her pupils, took three of 
them to her private room, and 
as quality of voice was the only 
question involved, said to the 
first little girl, ““ Sing one verse 
of any hymn you have learned in 
school.” The child broke forth: 
Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling 
gloom, 
Me-ow, me-ow ; 
The night is dark, and Iam far from home, 
Me-ow, me-ow. 











No one who has not been 
obliged to fight the garbling of 





T- , . words,sung by children in chorus, 

A Chess Problem wie tlle tdineninin ta eainias 

*“ What are you doing, Bridget?” of the transition from “ Lead 

‘Sure, ma’m, I’m trying to solve one of them chess Thou me on,” to “ Me-ow, me-ow.” 
problems in the newspapers.” S. J. B. 





Dance-Time 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


i [ live in a very wise Town, Than write nine books for little bookworms 
As all wise people know: To eat them leisurely. 
They read, they write, they read all day 
As orchard trees may grow! * And I would rather have it said, 
When all my days are through: 
Said I—I was a young thing then, Oh, she was good to see and hear, 
(nd a foolish young thing, too— And say Good-morning to! 
‘I will not spend my little life thus; 
There’s much I'd rather do. “When learning makes you white and red, 
And fresh as west winds blow, 
“ For IT would rather leok at you I may spend sun and candle light 
This way, with happy looks, To learn what they all know. 
Than lose the two stars from my eyes 
With poring over books. * But, oh, the wise in this wise Town, 
They have no longer prime, 
“I'd rather far be red and white, And there are fewer wise men now— 
For stupid folk to see, Than Once Upon a Time.” 
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A Song of the Yankee 


F you chance to sail uncharted seas, 
An unknown shore to gain, 
It’s ten to one, when you reach the land, 
\ naked native is on the sand 
With an Elgin timepiece in his hand, 
Or a sardine-tin from Maine; 
And under a spreading cocoa-tree 
There stands a trader’s tent, 
Where a lonely stranger is selling clocks, 
And Springfield guns and Stamford locks, 
Jack-knives and liniment. 


He hails from 
plain, 

Or maybe from Salem, Mass. 

His face is lean, and his wit is keen, 
ind his eye lets nothing pass. 

In an unmade land or a desert sand 
Tis his especial pride 

To do odd jobs for Providence, 
ind help himself on the side. 


Vaine or from Lake Cham- 


The Yankee inherits a deal of craft 
From his stern-faced Pilgrim sires, 
Who learned restraint, though they suffered 
much, 
And dwelt in peace with the crabbed Dutch, 
And taught the wilderness, at their touch, 
To yield what a man requires. 
And the mission spirit will 
Yanks 
Wherever a man can roam,— 
While others, with delicate skill, design 
Wooden nutmegs and hams of pine, 
To sell to the folks at home. 


drive some 


He’s from ’Gansett Bay, or Portsmouth way, 
Or maybe from Hartford, Conn. 

No thief that’s made, in any shade, 
Can steal what his eye is on. 

Where the world is raw, each lantern jaw 
Is chewing it into shape— 

Then give God thanks that his bony Yanks 
Are scattered from Cape to Cape. 

BURGES JOHNSON. 


Involved 


HIS from an adult scholar in a Sunday- 
school in the “Athens of the United 
States.” He was asked to tell what he knew 
about Esau. 
“Esau is the gentleman that wrote a 
lot of fables, and sold the copyright for a 
mess of potash.” 


Taught by Experience 


T was house-cleaning time, and Bobbie’s 

big brother said: 

“Oh, look, Bobbie! What do you suppose 
they are spanking that poor carpet for?” 

Bobbie, old in experience, if not in years, 
answered : 

‘I spec’ it is *tause it’s been playing in 
de dirt.” 


DRAWER. 


Her Repertoire 
/ ELEN’S alicays gay, 


Rather shuns repose- 
Concert, matinée, 
Eve ? yche re she goes. 


Ntudies twice a week 
(With. such eyes of blue) 

Lessons French or Greek, 
Driving, music too. 


Goes to youthful teas, 
Glories in the whirl. 
Do you wonder? She’s 
Just a modern girl! 


L. 








M. 
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Cautious 


OnE. “ Don't let them see us shaking hands.” 
OTHER. “ Mercy, no! We had two weeks of gossip when it was ru- 
mored that we had quarrelled, and we don’t 


want another tio weeks 
from reconciliation.” 


A Natural Conclusion Reasonable 


MALL boy at window: “ Mother, did you 
say the Lord made the grass?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

*And the flowers?” 

* Yes, dear.” 

* And that he took care of them?” 


HEN the family physician died sudden- 
ly, little Francis, aged three, was 
greatly disturbed. 
‘** Mother,” he said, earnestly, “ is the Lord 
very sick?” 
“Why, no, dear,” answered his mother; 


~ a “why did you think that?” 
“Well, he’s in the garden now, and he’s **Cause he sent for the doctor,’ came the 
black!” A. &% &. prompt reply. A. H. R. 
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Harper's Bookshelf 


HE present year will be remembered 
for the publication of the most com- 
plete historical work that has ever 


been undertaken in the annals of our literary 
history. There have been historical studies 


waiting for—a continuous narrative history 
of the people of America. This point ol 
advantage over all other historical works 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. In 
this monumental work, President Woodrow 




















WooprROw WILSON 


and monographs covering periods and sec- 
tions of our national life, but here for the first 
time we are presented with a complete history 
of the Republic from the earliest colonial 
times to the accession of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. A History of the American 
People supplies just what we have been 


Wilson has done for his country what the 
historian Green did for England: he has 
written a history of the people for the people. 
Like Green, he stands for America as “ the 
people’s first historian.” What he has 
done is virtually to discover the. history of 
America. In the language of Carlyle, he 
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has recognized the fundamental truth of 
history and historical writing: that the 
world was in the past as now “ actually 
filled by living men, not by protocols, state 
papers, controversies, and abstractions of 
men—not abstractions were they, not dia- 
grams and theorems; but men, in buff or 
other coats and breeches, with color in their 
cheeks, with passions in their stomach, 
and the idioms, features, and vitalities of 
very men.” Furthermore, President Wilson’s 
work is a welcome protest against the his- 
torical tendency to a merely external political 
view of human affairs; here again he is in 
sympathy with Green who held that political 
history to be intelligible and just must be 
based on social history in its largest sense ; 
who maintained that the true historian must 
attempt to get at men’s lives and thoughts 
and feelings as a necessary condition of 
judging their political acts and of dealing 
with the national growth and development 
of any country. 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University, is ideally the one man in our 
land best equipped by natural erdowment 
and training to write the History of the Amer- 
ican People. Such a history to be “ intelligi- 
ble and just ” must needs be free from polit- 
ical and partisan restraint, from prejudices 
that swing intellectual judgments instinctive- 
ly towards North or South, East or West. 
He must be one who can sit “ on the quiet 
seats above the thunder,” viewing men and 
affairs from an impartial coign of vantage. 
Until quite recently the times have not per- 
mitted this advantage to any unbiased writer 
of history in our country, but the hour has 
come for a new and fresh perspective from 
which to write American history, and with the 
hour has come the man. Born in the South 
in 1856, he was graduated in the North at 
Princeton in 1879. Again in the South he 
studied law at the University of Virginia, 
and took a post-graduate course at Johns 
Hopkins, to become once more a resident 
of the North by his appointment as professor 
of history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr. Since 1890, and until his recent 
appointment as president, he was professor 
of jurisprudence and politics at Princeton. 
Asa student of the humanities, he has written 
several volumes, literary, biographical, polit- 
ical, and historical, covering a field of varied 
interests. His Division and Reunion, dealing 


with the causes which led to the Civil War, 
and the Reconstruction years, alone among 
studies of that period, received the warmest 
commendation from the South. So that 
by birth and environment, his intellectual 
affinities with all classes and conditions of 
men, his sympathies with their aspirations 
and opinions, have had their roots laid deep 
in the native soil; he has felt close kinship 
with the nation as a whole; he has grown 
with the race, and has learned philosophy in 
the school of humanity. 


The best years of President Wilson’s life 
have been devoted to the preparation of 
A History of the American People. It is 
without question the work of the great- 
est historical writer of the present timc. 
It is more, for President Wilson is, 
first of all, a humanist; it is a story of 
great human interest and achievement, 
combining historical truth with unabating 
animation of narrative. “‘ Romance,” says 
the author of The Mazd-at-Arms in his 
preface, “‘ is more vital than history, which, 
after all, is but the fleshless skeleton of Ro- 
mance,” and in the main his contention is 
well taken, but A History of the American 
People must stand as a conspicuous ex- 
ception. Philosophical enough for the 
erudite student, it is also popular enough 
for the school-boy. President Wilson 
makes his History read like romance, and 
this is as it should be. For is not the history 
of the American people the most stirring and 
romantic story that has ever been written 
in blood and tears—through Revolutionary 
struggle and civil strife to crowning achieve- 
ment among the nations? President Wilson, 
it may be truly said, has told his tale with 
such wonderful simplicity and beauty, with 
such human significance and dramatic 
genius as to make American history the 
first study of all Americans. It is not with- 
out interest to note in passing that the pub- 
lishers of A History of the American People 
were also favored in launching Green’s 
History of the English People in this country. 


A work of genuine humor is about the 
rarest thing to find in literature, and when 
once in a long while such a work appears, 
the news spreads like wildfire and the im- 
mense gratitude of the reading public is 
one of the pleasantest things to see. Since 
Mr. Dooley made his début some years ago 
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nothing so startling in original humor and 
in mirth- provoking qualities has come to 
us as The Adventures of M. d’Haricot. 
Strange to relate that, just as we had given 
up expecting any humorous writing from 
our English cousins, this book makes its 
appearance from the pen of an Englishman, 
Mr. J. Storer Clouston. Already the chap- 
ters that have appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine and Harper’s Weekly have caused 
wide comment and aroused the keenest in- 
terest on both sides of the Atlantic. Critics 
vie in hailing the book as “ a kind of new 
Innocents Abroad’; ‘ The funniest book 
ever written’’; ‘““An orgy of fun and frolic,” 
and speak of its ‘‘ nimble wit,”’ its “ rollick- 
ing humor,” its “ delightful satire.”’ M. 
d’Haricot is a Frenchman who lands in 
England, and mingles in English society, 
utterly ignorant of the customs and habits 
of speech and etiquette of the people. He 
plunges unwittingly into the most embar- 
rassing situations, pulling himself out of 
one crisis by his wit and unblushing assur- 
ance only to find himself facing another. 
The idea of a Frenchman trying to pass 
as an Englishman is on the face of it sug- 
gestive of the most absurdly comical contre- 
temps. The assumption of innocence in 
the person of M. d’Haricot, who is the mouth- 
piece of these adventures, is finely done, 
and completes the illusion. M. d’Haricot 
is the most gentle and good-natured of heroes ; 
a clever and finished actor in the rédle of 
humorist and entertainer. Take one in- 
cident. M. d’Haricot has been invited to a 
ball at Seneschal Court, and to ride after 
the hounds the next day. “ Halfred”’ is his 
“ man ’’—formerly an omnibus-driver : 


‘I am going to hunt,” I said; “also to a 

















ball; and you are coming with me. Prepare 
"A pink coat and 
a ‘ard ’at,sir;” 
feisf 
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T shall ride 


hard Rad 





me for the ball-room and the chase. What 
do I require beyond the things I already have?” 

A pink coat and a ‘ard ‘at, sir,”’ said he, 
with great confidence. ‘ Likewise top-boots 
and white gloves for to dance in, not forgettin’ 
a pair o’ spurs and a whip.” 

‘I shall get the hat, the coat, and the boots. 
Gloves I have already. You will buy me the 
spurs and the whip. By-the-way, have you 
ever hunted, Halfred?”’ 

“Not exactly ‘unted myself, sir,’’ said he, 
* but I’ve seed the ’unt go by and knowed a 
lot o’ ’unting men. Then bein’ connected 
with horses so much myself, I’ve naterally 
took a hinterest in the turf and the racin’ stable.’ 

“You are a judge of horses?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, I am generally considered to 
know something about ’em. In fact, sir, Mr. 
Widdup—that’s the gentleman what give me 
the testimonial—he’s said to me more nor once, 
* Halford,’ says he, ‘what you don’t know 
about these ’ere hanimals would go into a pill- 
box comfortable.’ 

“Good,”” I said. “ Find me two hunters 
that I can hire for a week.” 

The little man looked me up and down with 
a discriminating eye. 

“Something that can carry a bit o’ weight, 
sir, and stand a lot o’ ‘ard riding; that’s what 
you need, sir.” 

Now I am not heavy, nor had circumstances 
hitherto given me the opportunity of riding 
excessively hard; but the notion that I was 
indeed a gigantic Nimrod tempted my fancy, 
and I am ashamed to confess that I fell. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ that is exactly what I re- 
quire.” 

“ Leave it to me, sir,” he assured me, with 
great confidence. “Tl make hall the arrange- 
ments.’ 

My mind was now easy, and for the two fol- 
lowing days I studied ali the English novels 
treating of field sports, and the articles on hunt- 
ing in the encyclopeedia and almanacs; so that 
when Thursday arrived and I met my friends 
at the station, I felt myself qualified to take 
part with some assurance in their arguments 
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on the chase. We are a receptive race, we 
French, and the few accomplishments we have 
not actually created we can at least instantly 
comprehend and master. 

Next door to us, in a second-class compart- 
ment, Halfred was travelling, and attached to 
our train was the horse-box containing the two 
hunters he had engaged. I had had one look 
at these, and certainly there seemed to be no 
lack of bone and muscle. 


‘ Mr. Widdup and me ’ired ’em, sir,”’ said 
Halfred, from a_ particular friend o’ ours 
what can be trusted. Jumps like fleas, they 


do, he says, and ’as been known to run for 
sixty-five miles without stoppin’ more’n once 
or twice for a drink. ‘Ard in the mouth and 
‘igh in the temper, says he, but the very thing 
for a gentleman in good ’ealth what doesn’t 
‘unt regular and likes ’is money’s worth when 
he does.” 

‘ You have exactly described me,” I replied. 


When lawoke next morning, my ; first thoughts 
were of a pair of brown eyes, dainty features 
that smiled up at me, and a voice that whispered 
as we danced for the last time together, “‘ No, 
I shall not forget you when you are gone.” 
Then quickly I remembered the sport before 
me and the challenge to ride to the death with 
the rival who had crossed my path. 

‘ Halfred!’’ I said. 

The little man looked up from the pile of 
clothes he was folding in the early morning 
light, and stopped the gentle hissing that ac- 
companied and doubtless lightened every task. 

‘Fasten my spurs on firmly,” I said. “I 
shall ride hard to-day!’ 

He cannot have noticed the grave note in my 
voice, for he replied in his customary cheerful 
fashion : 

‘If heverything sticks on as well as the 
spurs, sir, you won't ‘ave nothin’ to complain 
of. 

Halfred.”’ 


‘TI shall ride very hard, 


“’Arder nor usual, sir?”” he asked, with a 
look of greater interest. 
“eé Ty. - - 4 — - t 1 - vy? 
Vastly, immeasurably ! 
“What's hup, sir?”’ he exclaimed, in some 


concern now. 
‘I have made a little bet with Mr. Lumme,” 

I answered in a serious voice, “‘ a small wager 

that I shall be the first to catch the fox. If 

you can make a suggestion that may help me 

to win, I shall be happy to listen to it.” 

“ Catch the fox, sir?” he repeated, thought- 
fully, scratching his head. “ Well, sir, it 
seems to me there’s nothin’ for it but starting 
hoff first and not lettin’ ’im catch you hup. 
I ’aven’t ’unted myself, sir, but I’ve ’eard tell 
as ’ow a sharp gent sometimes spots the fox 
afore any of the hothers. That’s ’ow to do it, 
in my opinion.” 

I thought this over, and the scheme seemed 
excellent. 

“We shall arrange it thus,” I said: “ You 


will mount one horse and I the other. We 
shall ride together and look for the fox!’ 
Conceive my servant’s delight! I do not 


believe that if I had offered him a hundred 
pounds he would have felt so much joy. 


The hunt, as may be imagined, was a 
series of comical disasters. In the end, 
M. d’Haricot finds himself in the arms of 
his faithful Halfred. “ Did you catch it?’ 
he asked. ‘‘ No, sir,” said Halfred, ‘‘ but 
I gave it a rare fright!’’ The numerous 
drawings in caricature by Albert Levering, 
illustrating the text, are most amusing, and 
really catch the spirit of humor in the book. 


It will be remembered that the “ literary 
sensation” of a year ago was The Visits 
of Elizabeth, by Elinor Glyn. Frank and 
naive in personality, delightfully original 
and charming in her point of view, Elizabeth 
invaded two continents of readers and brought 
them to her feet. Mrs. Glyn, it has been 
said, is the only living English author who 
is capable of creating an English girl who 
may, possibly, make the American girl 
just a shade envious. This is even truer 
of her new heroine in her second novel, The 
Reflections of Ambrosine, which has just 
been published. This book is a longer and 
more ambitious work, and possesses in fuller 
measure the charm of an original point of 
view, a deliciously naive humor and spar- 
kling wit, together with the keenest dissection 
of feminine emotions. Ambrosine, young, 
beautiful, charming, is the poor but proud 
and brave descendant of a noble line. Her 
stately old grandmother, dying, bequeathes 
her in marriage to a rich, vulgar neighbor, 
by name Augustus Gurrage. Then she 
meets another man, a courtly, gallant gentle- 
man, and—that’s the story. But the book 
itself must be read to enjoy thoroughly the 

the spirit, the innocent and inventive 
mind of this delightful ingénue. The pages 
fairly bristle with witty sayings and bon- 
mots. For example—I quote at random: 


“There are three things a woman ought to 
look—straight as a dart, supple as a snake, 
and proud as a tiger-lily.” 

“A lady, however poor, 
linen, even if she has only one new 
year.” 

“One has not good manners for the effect 
they produce, but for what is due to one’s 
self.”’ 


should wear fine 
dress a 


“* No one can possibly i imagine the unpleasant- 
ness of a honeymoon until they have tried it.’ 

“The ancient Cynic philosophers doubted 
for the sake of investigation, and the moderns 
investigated for the sake of doubting.” 

“Never stay in the mud. It happens that 
the best of us may fall there in life, but no one 
need stay there.” 
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and, above all, do not be dramatic.’ 
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‘ Try to see the bright and gay side of things, 


‘ Girls’ dreams are the silliest things in the 
world.” 

‘Augustus has insisted upon buying me 
numbers of gorgeous garments for my outer 
covering, but when I ventured to order some 
very fine other things he grumbled at the cost. 
‘[ don't mind your getting clothes that will 
show the money I’ve put into them,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘ but [’m bothered if ll encourage 
useless extravagance in this way.’ ”’ 

‘ We all love Babykins. She acts as a sort 
of moral mosquito in a big party. She flies 
around stinging every one, and then we compare 
our bites and tear and scratch the irritated 
places together.” 

‘When people begin to feel nothing matters 
at all, it is because their livers are out of order.’’ 

“ Society is chiefly composed of people living 
upon an agreeable and amusing ground some- 
where at the borderland of the divorce court.”’ 

‘We should be very dull if we left nothing 
for our friends to criticise.”’ 

‘It is very fatiguing to be long in the com- 
pany of people who pass their lives in morally 
eating suet-pudding. Avoid stodge, and, above 
all, avoid the sentimental, mawkish, dismal 
point of view that dramatically writes up every- 
thing ‘ Duty’ with a huge ‘ D.’ ” 

“Do not shut the mouth with a snap, and, 
having done so, turn the corners down.”’ 

‘Learn to take things gayly.” 

‘* You don’t see the whole of your neighbors 
eating cake and remain content with your own 
monotonous bread-and-butter.”’ 


There is no more delightful shelf in one’s 
library, surely, than that which contains 
the intimate narratives of personal memoirs, 
literary passions and confessions, reminis- 
cences of literary friends and acquaintance. 
The relation of literature to life is so close 
that—to quote Mr. Hewells—“ I have never 
been able to see much difference between 
what seemed to me Literature and what 
seemed to me Life.’? The quotation occurs 
in “A Word of Explanation” to a new 
volume by Mr. Howells, which he has called 
Literature and Life. It will find its place 
beside his other volumes, which have ranged 
themselves with the memoirs, confessions, 
and reminiscences so fraught with pleasure 
and dear delights in the evening hours. The 
topics cover a field of varied interests, and 
present a group of desultory sketches animat- 
ed by the warmth and liveliness of a keen- 
sighted and far-seeing observer. Their des- 
ultoriness is their charm —the charm that 
lies in the rambling talk of a friend who 
brings all his stores of knowledge and wide 
culture to bear on the uppermost theme 
in the conversation, so that you go away 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


enriched and vivified by the fresh stimulus 
and glow of his personality. Whether it 
be the consideration of “‘ The Man of Letters 
as a Man of Business,” ‘‘ The Editor’s Re- 


lations with the Young Contributor,” ‘‘ Some 
g 
Anomalies of the Short Story,” ‘‘ American 


Literature in Exile,”’ “ Politics of American 
Authors,” or to go farther afield in the by- 
paths of literature in “ Summer Isles of 
Eden,” “‘ Worries of a Winter Walk,” “‘ Last 
Days in a Dutch Hotel,” “ A Circus in the 
Suburbs,” “ 4isthetic New York Fifty Odd 
Years Ago’’—in everything Mr. Howells finds 
a joy which he is happy in imparting to us, 
and he seldom fails to make us see “a sky 
without some bit of rainbow in it.” A word 
may also be said here for Mr. Howells’s new 
“ Boy’s Town Story ’—The Flight of Pony 
Baker. We know that Mr. Howells under- 
stands boys about as well as Mark Twain 
does, and that is to say that no writer possesses 
more fully the insight and sympathy and 
humor necessary for comprehending the 
normal boy and interesting him in a siory ; 
and I have but to add that The Flight of 
Pony Baker is a thoroughly interesting and 
captivating tale which will be found as en- 
grossing by the old boys as by the youngsters. 
ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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THE HEART OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST FINANCIAL CENTRE 


HEN HARPER’S MAGAZINE printed our first advertisement, two years ago, few people 
realized the true value and significance of a New York real-estate investment. It has 


been an educational process—and our customers are our best advertisers. Some, knowing 
us, had full confidence in our judgment and reliability ; others simply took us at our word. We 
sold only half a million dollars’ worth of property the first season; the second season we sold 
Three and a Half Millions. To-day, thousands of people the country over have been 


here and thoroughly investigated our proposition and appreciate that it has no parallel in the 
world as a sterling, money-making opportunity—the 


Safest, Most Profitable Investment To-Day! 


It's a significant fact that 75 per cent. of our mail-order customers who finally visit New York increase their investment 
from 50 to 200 per cent. and return home with well-grounded enthusiasm to interest others. Sucha record as ours to-day is 
stronger evidence of the worth of our claims than pages of argument, illustration, statistics, and facts. All these we can 
give overwhelmingly, and will for the asking ; but we point to the one best proof—results, Nothing could be more con- 

clusive—the unbiased verdict of conservative thousands now well posted on the entire situation. 


To keep in touch with the marvellous growth of New York at the present time, her tremendous building operations and 
almost incredible expansion, is to be convinced that her Brooklyn development must bring to the investor of to-day, within 
a very few years, thousands of dollars for his hundreds invested. The completion of the new bridges and tunnels now under 

way will mark a mighty advance in Brooklyn’s population and upbuilding, with corresponding increase of land 

values. All our properties lie in the sections first affec ted by this stimulus and even now showing greatest 
activity. They are right on the edge of the ‘ density belt’ which is rapidly overtaking and 
surrounding us. The phenomenal sale of Rugby, well known to HARPER’S MAGAZINE readers 
a year ago, forces us to offer at once—a year earlier than intended—another 
property, in every sense the equal of Rugby, and, what is more, 
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For $10 down and $6 per As a guarantee of 
month until paid fr wesc) | that we can ever hope to offer in Brooklyn, or that can good faith, we agree 
tity lot, full size, subject to | possibly be advertised or sold at anything like present with all persons living 
the following "guarantees || ppiees, We shall be restricted in future to scattered East of Chicago to pay 
oe ee Se blocks and detached lots in various sections—all atm Youin cash the cost of 
ee ene ear gis oe se | much higher prices than we are asking for this re- — railroad fare to 
per cent. inerease-based on | Maining property— ew York and return, 
the price at which our corps if you visit our prop- 


of salesmen will then re [74 59 erty and find one word 
selling similar lots, we will of this advertisement 
‘fund all of the oney you 

neve pol us, with rym ent. a misrepresentation ; 


interest additional. If you or in case you buy, we 
Should die at any time before will credit cost of the 
sayments have been ompleted, we wil give to your heirs a deed of the fareon your purchase; to those living farther away 
ot out furt cost. If yor - t ° 

Ree ee ee | — you should lose employment or be sick, you Tek rot $38. a proportion equal to round- -trip Chieago 








Marlboro occupies the corner of the 31st ward nearest City Hall, and is bounded by Gravesend Avenue, 6oth Street, Bay 
Parkway (22nd Avenue), and King’s Highway, a half-mile west of four of our other properties which have been suc h 
phenomenal successes. We are developing it with the same high class of park-like improvements, in exact accordance 
with city specifications, on 60, 80, and 100 [{t. streets, boulevarded with macadam, granolithic curbing, gutters, and 
sidewalks, with flower-beds, trees and shrubbery, city water, etc. Transportation facilities are of superior character, and 
with the new transit it will be within 20 minutes of City Hall. 





Remember that our guarantee absolutely insures you an increase, or your money will be refunded. In fact, as these 
Marlboro lots are already selling fast, we hereby agree, in order to secure for you the earliest possible advantage of selection 
and an immediate share in the increase of values, to return to you all the money you have paid us if you 
are not perfectly satisfied, on examining our entire proposition within one year, that it is exactly 
as represented. Isn’t this fair? Sit right down and mail us $10. You'll never regret it. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. U4, 257 B’way, New York 


 Thereis no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 29th and 31st wards, represents one of the best invest- 
ments a man of limited income can 'y make within the corporate Limits of Greater New Y ork. Iican be said without hesitancy 
that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater 
New York or any other section of the U nited States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN. 
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YOUR SOUP 


Fish, Oysters, Lobsters, etc., will be 
improved if seasoned with McILHENNY’s 


It gives a keen appetite and stimulates the 
digestion. 


vastly 














imparts a delicious flavor that delights the epi- 
cure. It is purer and better than any ground 
pepper. Once used, McILHENNY’S 


Sabasco Sauce 


becomes indispensable on the table and in the 
kitchen, For Soups, Sauces, Salad Dressings, 
Gravies, etc. 

Ask your dealer for MCILHENNY’s TABASCO, 
the original and best. 
FREE We shall be pleased to send, on request, our 


~ interesting booklet containing new and 
unique recipes. Address 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, NEW IBERIA, LA. 


— LITTLE 


Look on 
the can “f 
it) om gat: 


RED 
DEVIL 


DHVILEHD HAM 
The pureand delicate Deviled Ham which has been onthe marketfor 
ears. Sugar-cured ham and fine, pure spices is all that we use. 
t is delicious for sandwiches, at lunch, picnic, or tea, and in the 
chafing dish. It may be bought atany good grocers, but be ~—_ 
see on thecan THE LITTLE RED DEVIL. There is only ONE 
Devile’ Ham— Underwood’s Red Devil Brand. All 
others ure imitations, butimitationsin name only, as the goods com- 
monly labeled and sold as potted or deviled ham, made as they are 
from the odds and ends of ge many house, are no more like 
Underwood's Original am than chalk is like cheese, 
Our Book contains a lot of =e and practical receipts. We will 
send it FREE. WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














Send for the 
booklet to-day 


“What to Serve, and How to 
Serve It” is too useful a book 
for any housekeeper to miss— 
It is valuable, too— 

Tells how to prepare and 
serve dozens of dainty dishes. 
And, best of all, introduces 
you to 


ALUMINUM 
COOKING 
UTENSILS 


Every woman in America ought to know 
about Aluminum Cooking Utensils — 
ought to have them in her kitchen — 
ought to know that the very highest 
grade of aluminum ware bears the trade- 
mark of this company stamped on each 
piece — She ought to know, also, that 
this company is the largest maker of 
aluminum ware in the world— 

All this and much more the book tells— 


It's free for the asking 


: ALUMINUM 
Chey COOKING UTENSIL 60. 


Boxl 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The only wax that keeps the 


irons Smooth and Clean. 














FREE A Chinarette Painting Set, 
tray, brush and colors, to every pur- 
chaser of five sticks of F. P. C. Wax. 

Send five trade-marks taken from 
the sticks to 


FLASIE-PROOF CO., New York City. 
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T= housekeeper must learn to discriminate between 

Ivory Soap and others that are made to look like 
Ivory. Each of them lacks some quality of the Ivory 
and all of them lack the perfect purity. Their im- 
perfections overbalance any slight difference in price. 


Use the Ivory Soap, 99*%o0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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JUNGLE RESIDENCE—VENEZUELA 


Why is there Trouble in South Americar 


BY JACK ST. ARMONT 


ID it ever occur to you how little we 
know about the South American con- 
tinent? Have you stopped to con- 

sider the vastness of this “better half” of 
ours, trailing on at the other end of the 
isthmus ¢ 

Recent events have concentrated public 
attention upon that vast section of country 
lying between the Caribbean Sea and the 
watershed of the great Amazon, containing 
but about 2,750,000 souls, and yet powerful 
enough to embroil in controversy the three 
greatest nations of the world. There must 
be some reason for this interest which has 
sent into the Caribbean Sea a portion of the 
war fleets of five nations. There certainly is 
a reason, and Germany, with her merchants 
scattered throughout Venezuela, would feel 
the loss of that trade keenly. Great Britain, 
with her money tied up in various ways in 
enterprises which have paid heavy dividends 
in times gone by, does not care particularly 
to have her revenues from this quarter cut 
off. Even little Italy would miss some 
revenue, Belgium considerably more, while 
the United States would feel the loss of com- 


~ 


merce most heavily. But these are not the 
reasons for this controversy. 

The United States will soon have thou- 
sands of men digging a canal not very far 
from the present seat of operations, which 
she will control (naturally), and will be 
looked upon to strictly maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine in\a country in which millions of 
good American dollars are invested annually 
—for big returns. 

Germany and Great Britain are keenly 
alive to this contingency, and cognizant of 
the fact that sixty years behind the times is 
this South American country, and only wait- 
ing for the aggressive American, with his 
experience and foresight, to open up the 
possibilities that now lie unworked, uncared 
for, and not generally known. Those who 
do know are making the best of the knowl- 
edge, but a few men cannot take advantage 
of a continent full of golden opportunities. 

The seaports of Venezuela are open to the 
world; the harbors sheltered, anchorage un- 
excelled; the mountains full of precious 
metals; the forests, of almost priceless 
woods, stand in their primeval vastness, and 
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soil will produce two to three crops per 
of any cereal or vegetable plantage. The 
Ablic offers all the advantages of the tem- 
erate zone for health and agriculture, and 
the still greater advantages of the torrid zone. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS AMAZONAS. 
The Amazon River through Brazil, its 
great tributaries Rio Negro and the Casi- 
quiare and its connection with the Rio 


Orinoco, form the greatest watershed in the 
world, and drain an area equal in extent to 
the entire United States. This famous belt 
is the Mecca toward which 
world is turning. In this region grow wild 
and luxuriant the banana palm, the bread- 
fruit, pineapple, rosewood, teak, mahogany, 
and valuable dye woods; cacao, tenka, vanil- 


the commercial 


la, cinchona, and various other trees produc- 
ing essentials for pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Here grows also in its native element 











RIVER 


ONE OF THE TRIBUTARIES TO THE CASIQUIARE 


a tree indigenous to the soil and zone, a tree 
in the cultivation of which, by transplanting, 
millions of dollars have been and are being 
expended, but so far without commercial 
suecess, if we are to believe so high, an 
authority as Mr. O. F. Cook, botanical ex- 
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pert in charge of investigations in tropical 
agriculture (found in the Year Book of the 
United States, Department of Agriculture, 
1901). 

Men of learning and erudition have vari- 
ously named this tree Syringa, Syphonia elas- 
lica, and Hevea Brasiliensis, but commonly 
and correctly this wonderful tree is known 
as rubber. 

The uses of rubber are wellnigh infinite, 
since the genius of Goodyear discovered a 
scientific treatment of the milk which gave to 
the world a commercial product of extraor 
dinary value in the arts of modern civiliza 
In its soft vuleanized form it is used 
for elastics, air cushions, and 
clothing for man and horse, belting, ete. 
The hard vuleanized rubber, or vuleanite, is 
used in the manufacture of penholders, but- 
tons, statuary, jewelry, and thousands of 
other articles of daily utility. Rubber as an 
insulator for electrical appliances has made 
possible the application of this wonderful 
power to daily and common use, and chroni- 
clers now write of this as the “ electrical 
age,” but historians will write of the “ rub- 
which this truly is. Were the 
Pacific cable to be manufactured this year, it 
would require the entire visible supply of 
rubber in the United States to-day for in- 
sulation. The rubber factories of the United 
States use annually 60,000,000 pounds of 
crude material, and the imports of rubber 
into this country are exceeded in value and 
quantity by sugar and coffee alone, and no 
duty is imposed on its importation. 

Some two hundred years ago certain wise 
men of India, given to research and investi- 
gation, discovered that a useful and market- 
able product could be made from the cream 
arising from the milk of the rubber-tree, 
hence the name “ India-rubber ” still clings. 


tion. 


boots shoes, 


ber age,” 


PARA THE GATEWAY. 

For nearly one hundred years the Ama- 
zonas belt has furnished the finest quality of 
rubber produced in the world, commercially 
known as Para, on account of the shipments 
being made through the port of Para, at the 
mouth of the Amazon, in Brazil. Most of 
the rubber used in the world to-day still 
comes from equatorial South America, and 
the up-river forests, where the Indians gather 
the Aule, are as dense to-day and as little 
known as in the time of Cortez. 

Para is a rather pretty city of about 100,- 
000 people, and a regular call port for seven 

















The public 
picturesque. 


lines of ocean-going steamers. 
buildings are well built and 
The streets are fairly wide, and are equipped 
with car lines, electric lights, and all modern 
conveniences. Hotel accommodations are 
good. and in the markets one can purchase 
wares from all parts of the world, though to 
do so advantageously one must be a good 
“ trader.” Portuguese is the language 
spoken, though one can get along 
with the more liquid Spanish. 
Leaving Para on the full tide, which rolls 
in from the ocean with a roar and raises the 
water at the wharf sixty feet, we steam away 
on an ocean-liner of from 4,000 to 6,000 tons, 
passing up through the 
beautifully wooded islands and into the ma- 
jestie Amazon, which at this point is three 
miles wide. The banks with 
tropical verdure, from the macao, with its 
wide, beautifully marked leaves, and the wild 
rice gracefully waving in the morning breeze, 
to the majestic rosewood, mahogany, teak, 


very nicely 


inner channel by 


are covered 


and ironwood, while the banana palm, the 
bread-fruit, and the banyan trees add their 
plumes and undulating foliage to the brill- 
iant sea of green. From the trunks and 
branches of the larger trees cling, depend, 
and gracefully droop delicate vines whose 
darke? greens, beautiful flowers, and berries 
add a lacelike tracery to the picture. 
Through the branches of the forest flit birds- 
of-paradise, cockatoos, parrots, and hundreds 
of others of beautiful plumage, while mon- 
keys, sloths, ant-eaters, and others of the ani- 
mal kingdom give an air of native life and 
activity to the scene which is only oceasion- 
ally marred by the appearance of a cobra, 
anaconda, crocodile, or lizard. 
MANAOS, THE RUBBER CENTRE. 
After two delightful nights and two days 
of languid siesta upon the broad decks of 
our steamer, we tie up at the wharf used by 
the Para Company at Manaos, just as the 
sun rises over the gilded spire of the cathe- 
dral, bathing this picturesque half-Spanish, 
half-Portuguese city in a flood of light. The 
most prominent feature of this city of 60,000 
people is the shipment of rubber, just as the 
shipment of tobacco is the prominent feature 
of Havana. All the exporting section of the 
city is occupied by packing-houses, where the 
rubber is boxed for shipment. The well- 
paved streets are given over to stores of 
varied merchandise collected from the marts 
of the world. Electric cars, are lights, tele- 
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phones, and all the comforts of home abound 
under intelligent management. The 
streets are wide, and lined with tropical trees, 
and, with their little tables for refreshment 
remind one somewhat of Paris. 

In this city, in magnificent style, live the 


most 
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owners of many of the rubber properties in 
the Amazonas, and officials representing 
companies that have capitals of millions, 
who manage their rubber enterprises after 
modern business methods. Here also reside 
merchants who have grown rich in the hand- 
ling of the commodities arffl merchandise 


Mie at 


eer, 


used by the “men in the woods.” Sinee the ie 
almost complete and ruthless devastation of } 
the rubber forests below Manaos the traders ; 
have moved from Para, and created in Ma- 


naos to-day the rubber centre of the world. 
From these ports, last year, was shipped fifty 
million dollars’ worth of the crude product. 
The social life is divided into three dis- 
tinct castes, or high, middle, 
and low class, from the two lower of which 
it is impossible to rise after once being estab- 
lished. Theatres, churches, beautiful drives, 
and yachting on the river, together with 
varied social functions, afford ample amuse- 
ment and relaxation in this languid environ- 


classes,—the 
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ment. From 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. the stores are 
closed, the streets being practically deserted 
during these hours of siesta. 


UP THE RIO NEGRO, 


Taking one of the steamers of the Para 
Rubber Plantation Company at 9.30 pP.M., 
we leave the glittering lights of the city 
behind, sail out on the Amazon, and so 
on into the Rio Negro, where the banks 
are closer together, the overhanging trees 
occasionally almost shutting out the moon- 


with palm leaves. We are royally entertained 
by Mr. Kenneth Rose, the general manager for 
the company, and sleep the sleep of the just 
upon a bed of matting and cocoa silk. Early 
in the morning we take the launch for a trip 
up the Rio Casiquiare, a winding river run- 
ning for 175 miles through an open jungle of 
tropical trees; all the valuable woods seen on 
the Amazon and more, acres and miles of 
them, for the company owns 1,000,000 acres, 
or 1,400 square miles, of territory running 
the entire length of the Casiquiare River, 
from the Rio Orinoco to the Rio Negro, 


























NATIVE HuTS 


light. From this point the scenery is too 
wildly interesting and tropical for descrip- 
tion,—most beautiful, enchanting. 


THE RIO CASTQUTARE. 


Arriving at San Carlos, the head trading 
station of the Para Rubber Plantation Com- 
pany, a town mainly controlled by this great 
company, situated at the mouth of the Rio 
Casiquiare, where it empties into the Rio 
Negro, we find a typical jungle trading 
station, —the streets irregular, the houses 
built mainly of bamboo, thatched and walled 


passing the mouths of thirty-six creeks 
which drain the country into this river. The 
most noticeable tree in this jungle, however, 
is the thick, dark-green-leaved rubber, whose 
rich foliage is seen on every hand, and we are 
told that a careful cruising of the property 
has figured six trees to the acre, or 6,000,- 
000 rubber-trees over fifteen years old, be- 
sides countless numbers of younger plants 
rapidly growing to maturity. The tree grows 
in families, somewhat like the famed banyan- 
tree; the roots of the parent trunk sprout 
and grow independent trunks, while the 
branches send creepers downward to, in turn, 
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take root. Station No. 3, at the confluence of 
the Danano Creek, is reached about noon- 
time, and, after a lunch of tinned delicacies 
and native wine made from a species of the 
palm, we take to the “tracks,” as the paths 
or routes followed by the sap-gatherers on 
their daily rounds,—carefully mapped out 
for them by the foreman of the station each 
season,—are called. These tracks often- 
times extend to the confines of the company’s 
property, five miles on one side and three 
miles on the other side of the river through- 
out its entire length. 


IN THE “ TRACKS.” 


The natives of this tract are Indians,— 
peaceable, quiet, and semi-industrious, docile, 
and capable of being easily managed by one 
understanding their temperament. They are 
formed into squads of twenty to fifty men 
and women, each bearing six to ten metal 
bewls holding about a pint, and a “ earrina,” 
or earthen jug, of a capacity of perhaps two 
gallons. The overseer marches his band into 
one of the “tracks,” dropping a gatherer 
here and there, with instructions to take 
from five to ten bowls of milk from such a 
tree. It is a fact known to science that if a 
rubber-tree is not abused it will produce milk 
in abundance for thirty or forty years,—all 
the trees of this company are scrupulously 
eared for. With a machette having a blade 
about two inches wide, a small gash is made 
through the outer bark, beneath which is pin- 
ned a bowl, into which the clear, milky sap 
soon begins to drip. This process is con- 
tinued until all the bowls are in commission. 


* Lighting a cigarette, the native then sits or 


lies in a soft spot for two or three hours, then 
commences the collection of his day’s output 
by going from tree to tree, emptying his little 
bowls into his carrina, and when all are at- 
tended to the march for home is begun, joined 
on the way by his companions of the morning. 

The contents of the carrina is’ then 
emptied into a sort of vat, and soon cream 
rises to the top like cream on milk, forming 
a thick, grayish-white scum. A fire is built 
beside the vat; on a paddle is collected a 
little of the cream, which is held over the 
fire and turned over and over constantly 
until the moisture evaporates and the mass 
hardens, when the process is repeated until a 
ball about the size of a small ham is formed, 
weighing perhaps twenty pounds. This is 
known to commerce as a “ham,” and in such 
shape, cured in this manner, free from sticks, 


stones, and other foreign matter, it is ready 
for the weigher, who credits up its weight 
to the gatherer or immediately pays for it;— 
so many yards of bright calico, rice, coffee. 
sugar, maize, so many beads, small mirrors, 
other showy trinkets, or tobacco, which com- 
prise the only medium of barter in this 
primitive paradise. The cost of rubber to 
the company is figured at about 35 cents per 
pound packed for shipment, and sells in New 
York for 88 cents per pound. 


AN ELASTIC SOLUTION, 


This vast tract of the most valuable rub- 
ber-producing land in the world has been 
bought and is owned and held in fee-simple, 
without bond or debt, by the Para Rubber 
Plantation Company, a United States cor- 
poration. They have organized and are 
operating the property on the lines adopted 
and carried out, through long years of suc- 
cessful effort, by the well-known Hudsons 
Bay Company in the gathering of furs, and 
by John Jacob Astor, the founder of the 
Astor fortune. 

A head station has been established at San 
Carlos, commanding the mouth of their 
river, so that it is an impossibility for goods 
to be taken in or rubber smuggled out with- 
out the knowledge of the factor in charge. 
Up the river, at convenient points, are lo- 
‘ated other stations, each under a competent 
manager or overseer, where are carried all 
the merchandise used or needed by the 
hunters, and where is collected the result of 
their labors, to be stored until called for by 
one of the company’s steamers, for shipment 
to the main packing station. This is, beyond 
all doubt, one of the world’s greatest enter- 
prises, giving promise of large returns upon 
the money expended, with great possibilities 
for future developments along the most 
diversified lines; but were rubber alone the 
only source of income, the profits would be 
enormous. 

As already stated, the company owns about 
6,000,000 wild trees—not a nursery for trans- 
planted stock, which has never proved a suc- 
cess. Each tree produces about five pounds 
of rubber, which would make for the entire 
property 30,000,000 pounds a year,—all of 
which facts convey some idea of the future 
for all who are interested in rubber, and 
especially so when that interest comes 
through a company whose plans are on lines 
similar to those of the great companies above 
mentioned. 
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For markets, even if the demand of Amer- 
ican manufacturers should be entirely sup- 
plied at a given time, the manufacturers of 
Europe would at once outbid each other to 
secure the And as for the 
profits on through 
better-known 


raw material. 


rubber made European 


channels, there is no instance 
than that accumulated by 
the King of the Belgians through his owner- 


ship of 


of a fortune made 


rubber forests in his Congo region 

in Africa. 
With the 

rubbe r 


what the 
relation the 
Rubber Plantation Company bears to 


outline of 
what 


foregoing 
industry is, and 
Para 
the rubber industry, it is the purpose of this 
HarpPer’s 
spent in 


article to inform the readers of 
MAGAZINE that a 


preliminary 


fortune has been 


operations by the company. 
This money has been expended acquiring the 
property and in the establishment of camps 
and trading-posts, and it is now the purpose 
of the company to sell a limited amount of 
its treasury stock for further exploitation. 
The Para Rubber Plantation Company has 
an authorized capital of $5,000,000, divided 
into 500,000 shares of common 
value of $10 per There is but one 
kind of stock, and no bond issue; the officers 
are all well-known 
affairs, 
their own enterprises, outside of which their 


stock, of a 


share. 


and men of 
who have made a signal success in 


financiers 
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names have rarely appeared, which guaran- 
tees honorable, energetic management, and a 
financial interest with this class of men 
affords an opportunity seldom offered to the 
publie. 

The stock will be sold at its par value of 
$10 a share, and there are no bonds or pre- 
ferred stock. 


officers of the 


In view of the foregoing, the 
company feel that they are 
very conservative in assuring investors that 
present prospects warrant their looking for- 
ward to a dividend of 6 per cent. from the 
first year’s earnings, 
that the 
sources of the 


and it will be seen at a 
natural and 
company are 


glance available re- 
such that this 
dividend will be immediately and largely in 
creased. 

We desire to emphasize that the above 
calculation of a 6-per-cent. dividend is based 
on the employment of but 2,000 laborers, and 
this company owns sufficient territory to give 
employment to the 40,000 who are available. 
It is unnecessary to say more. The great 
immediate and prospective value of the stock 
is apparent at a glance. 

For further particulars and _ illustrated 
booklet, giving full information relative to 
the company, call on or address Para Rub- 
ber Plantation Company, Department B, 
52 Broadway, New York City. Canadian 
office, 64 Canada Life, Montreal. 
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OR ages silence reigned over the great 
prairies of Wisconsin and Minnesota; 
no hand had reached out to gather the 


harvest that seemed to have no end. The 


soil was its own master and produced like 
for the like nature had given: a _ riotously 
luxuriant, spontaneous growth that sprang 
from the purely vegetable loam, standing half 
a man’s height or more, giving the impression 

f miles of grain a little season removed from 
the gleaning, rich in multitones of green that 
assumed suggestion of delicate browns and 
gold as the refracted light played through 
it, swaying in the breeze. 

Botany, curiously examining one of 
the long, round shoots, had learnedly de- 
clared it Carex filiformis L., a living fibre, 
unfit for food. Others came to admire the 
beauty of the condemred; to wonder at its 
vigor; to pass by. 

Then came The Man, and opportunity’s 
leng day of waiting was beginning to take on 
a twilight tinge. The botanist’s conclusion 
had given him the cue. As he drew the long, 
tough fibre through his fingers an inspiration 
of beautiful and comfortable homes came to 
him. Te saw the lovely color tones of this 
wonderful prairie> har- 
vest spun in a_ twine 
that was to become the 
basie product of artistic 
and luxurious carpets, 
rugs, and squares that 
should give the floor its 
rightful place in the 
scheme of house com- 
fort and ornament. 

A little further on, its 
possibilities unfolded in 
suggestions for rich fur- 






Fitting on the Field Shoe. 


niture that should grace the mansion of wealth 
and eultivat the home of the frugal and in- 
dustrious; that should in great measure revo- 
lutionize the making of the house beautiful; 
that should have every season for its own; 
every condition of color and style for an ally; 
every taste to weleome it; every market eager 
for it. 

Carex filiformis L. was about to emerge 
from obseurity covered with glory. <A little 
experiment released the thralls; demonstrated 
that if Carex was unfit for food, it was only 
because its destiny was greater. The first 
harvesting was meagre, and the first manu- 
facture was at an expense out of proportion 
to the cost of everything else except vork in 
the precious metals. Every step meant a 
fortune, from the cutting on. The problems 
were like, and unlike, all other great indus- 
trial efforts: there were no precedents. But 
energy and ingenuity triumphed. 

Less than half a dozen years from the first 
visit to the limitless prairies of waste, Crex 
Grass Carpet and Crex Grass Furniture had 
been created and seemed instantly to spring 
into publie favor. 

Never before had been seen such a wonder- 
ful combination of ar- 
tistiec possibilities and 
practical value. Crex 
Grass Carpet became the 
marvel of the dealers. 
It was a strange anoma- 
ly of trade to them that 
the buyers had found its 
uses before the sellers 
knew them. It was 
bought for parlors, 
where poor lighting had 
long been a bane, and in 
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which the floor covering for this rea- 
son becomes a controlling element. 
The 
tone, and richness of effect of Crex 
were a 


delicacy of shade, warmth of 
revelation; it seemed to 
exude that cheeriness that inspires 
hospitality and effects comfort,while 
it lent softness of tone to everything 
halls, 


seemed 


else. Crex bought for 
for the 
to light up the 


especially to 


Was 
reason: it 
whole 


same 
house; but 
give these highways 
a new character of winning airiness. 
It was bought for bedrooms because 
that 
brought restfulness as the upper- 
most and natural thought. It 
was bought for the den because 
it reflected outdoor life and 
afforded possibilities for expression of 
mediate 
room, where comfort and personal identity is 


of the rare tones of nature 


im- 
fancy. It was bought for the living- 
the key to the plan of furnishings. Crex was 
bought for every part of the house because in 
it were united beauty, worthiness, and perma- 
The thoughtful housewife’s 
came along with that of the dreamer of art, 
and the demand than the 
work of hundreds of looms and several enor- 
mous factories. 


nence. order 


became greater 


The prevailing method is to weave Crex 
carpet, rugs, and art squares in Nature’s own 
coloring; but many shades may be attained in 
the plain effects, and scores of exclusive de- 
signs, covering every range of color-blending, 
afford the widest opportunity for the exercise 
ef individual taste. The quality is always the 
same: there are no grades to Crex; it is all the 
best. The strongest evidence of the superla- 
tively good qualities of Crex i= the service it 
gives—the broom does not wear it, but im- 
proves it; dust and germs do not lodge in it; 
moths or other insects will not eat it; damp- 
ness does not affect it; it will not rot. It wears 
like Wilton, but is cheaper than ingrain and 
more cleanly than any other floor covering. 
Crex Grass Carpet is made in fifty-vard rolls, 
and then cut by the seller to meet the need of 
the buver. The price is regulated entirely by 
the width. 

The creation of Crex Grass Furniture was a 
logical sequence to the making of the carpet, 
and it beeame popular as quickly as its wonder- 
ful predecessor. It was new, from every view- 
point—in effect, in style, in finish, in coloring, 
in adaptability to all conditions; and it was 
found to be next to indestructible, while the 





moderate that every 
home and every office could hope 
for a share of the output. 

It is possible to produce in Crex 
Grass Furniture any design that can 
be made of rattan, reed, or willow. 
More than two hundred and fifty orig- 
inal and novel styles and designs of 


price was so 


chairs, settle s, tables, stands, tab« yu- 
rettes, lounges, divans, 
davenports, 


Cc yuches, 
hall 


bassinets, 


ini seats 
Examining < > 
the Grass. 


window _ seats, 
screens, music-stands, flow- 
er-stands, jardiniéres, ham- 
pers, and baskets, made at 
a great factory in Glendale, 
i *2e 
for this work, indicate the 
of the use of Crex 
grass twine in this branch of the industry. 

Every housewife knows how frail and un- 
satisfactory is rattan, reed, and willow furni- 
ture. 
ing the material with chemicals before manu- 
facture, so as to bleach as well as to give elas- 


created especially 


scope 


This is caused by the necessity of treat- 


The chemicals penetrate 
the wood and eat away its vitality, destroying 
the inner fibre. Later on, the wood cracks and 
splits. There is no trouble of this kind with 
Crex Grass Furniture—no chemical or bleach 
is used in preparing the grass for making 
either carpet or furniture: it requires nothing 
beyond mere drying after cutting. The fibre 
of Crex is indestructible by wear. The proof 


ticity to the surface. 


ombing 
the Grass. 
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of this is borne in 
the color. To tam- 
per with this color 
would be to despoil 
the victory of nat- 
ure; to defeat the 
ends of all the la- 
bor and. skill ex- 
pended on the 
manufacture. 

Fur- 
niture is not made 


Crex Grass 


for a season. It is 
fur- 
house or 


designed to 





nish the 
the othee 
and for the 
rounl of the vear. In 

the winter it seems to radi- 


entire, 
whole 


ate wasmth and comfort; in 
the warm season it looks cool 
and inviting. It contributes 
beauty and ornament, along with its 
great utility: a room furnished entire 
with Crex is always gratifying to 
the senses, restful, delightful, while 
one piece of Crex in a room, how- 
ever luxuriously fitted, adds a new 
charm to all its neighbors. Even 
though a parlor was fitted in the 
delicacy of white and gold, a touch 
of Crex would seem the discovery of 
an aflinity, so apt is its harmony with deco- 
ration of any style and any period. 

The creation of Crex, while the result of 
herculean labor, is invested with the interest 
and thrill of romance, strongly colored with 
Twentieth Century realism. The making of 
Crex is more than a commercial venture, it is 
a revelation of a new art in house-furnishing, 
and, as such, the origin and processes of manu- 
facture of the parent product—prairie grass 
twine—must be of general interest. 

The habit of the grass requires moisture. 
Irrigation is accomplished from the neigh- 
boring lakes; but the exact time for admitting 
the water and draining it off involves both 
quantity and quality of the grass. The water 
is let in throughout the winter and allowed to 


run off in the spring and early summer. 


Owing to the origin and quality of the soil, 
this leaves portions of the ground softer than 
others, so that the footing for man or horse is 
not always secure. 

This first difficulty of the harvest was over- 
come by training the native horses to the work, 
accustoming them to the “field shoe,” a thick 








board about a foot 
my square fastened to 


J each hind - foot, 
which serves the 
horse as snow- 


shoes serve a man. 
The equine educa- 


tion progressed 


rapidly, and even 
when the footing, 
picked out with 
surprising intelli- 
gence and tried 


gingerly with the 


fore-feet, gave way, 
faith- 
relied on his 


the animal 
fully 
driver, and patiently await- 

ed extrication. 
Wasa Cee Contemporaneous 
Grass Carpet with the breaking 
in of men and horses to the condi- 
tions of this new work, was the con- 
triving and making of the machines 
spinning, and 
Har- 
“Tne 


was chosen to cut the grass, 


for cutting, gleaning, 
weaving. The Minneapolis 
vester, popularly 
Minnie,” 
a decision by which the farmers of 
the world have largely profited. Suc- 
ceeding this selection came the in- 


known as 


vention of the gleaner, a machine 
that gathers the cut grass and forms it into 
bundles. 

Following the reaper is an examiner, test- 
ing the quality of the grass for body, length, 
and condition. Here begins the care that 
makes the finished product so desirable and so 


durable. After the cutting, wagons gather 
up the bundles, taking them to sheds, where 


curing is completed by nature. 

During all this growing, cutting, examin- 
ing, gleaning, and curing, the grass is kept 
straight and smooth. 
istic helps this along greatly, and facilitates 
the handling throughout the latter processes. 

The manufacturing plants are located in St. 
Paul, Minn.; West Superior, Wis.; Oshkosh, 
Wis., and Glendale, L. I. These are all 
modern buildings, of liberal 
dimensions, carefully designed for good light, 
even temperature, free ventilation, and alto- 
gether for the best sanitary conditions in 
every way. 

The grass is brought to the factory in bales 
weighing approximately 200 pounds, that are 
taken to an upper floor, whence they are sent 


Its own wiry character- 


factory most 
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to the combers, girls who comb out by hand all 
extraneous matter,short pieces,and kinks that 
would likely weaken, disfigure, or affect the 
purity of the twine. This is another and im- 
portant step in making sanitary carpeting and 
furn The ele: 
on an endless belt running to the spinning- 


ture. nsed, selected grass is laid 


room. Here it passes under a great wheel, whose 


periphery is covered with many nippers, each 
of which takes up a few blades of grass and 
lays them successively in a trough, or pipe, end 
on end,forming the foundation for the work of 


the spinning-machine, to which the pipe carries 


this continuous sliver. The spinner takes up 
the blades,giving them a slight twist and wrap- 
ping them with 
a strong but fine 
thread. The 
twine thus 


formed is three- 
sixteenths ot an 


inch in diameter, 


its uniformity 
being automati- 
cally regulated 
by the machine. 


T) 
1e 


teresting 


in- 
use of 


most 


the twine is seen 
in the weaving- 


room, where long 
rows of looms 
carpeting 


and a 


make 
from one 
half to twelve 
feet wide. Tix 

wound with various shades of cotton yarn to 
harmonize with the color effect of the warp 
pattern. The warp is formed of four strands 
of best cotton twisted into a twine of extraor- 


twine arrives in balls, and is 


dinary strength and wearing qualities. 

Now the carpet goes to the inspectors, women 
who know what a carpet is and what it should 
be. They spread it out and make minute ex- 
amination of both sides, correcting imperfec- 


it entire. After inspection 


tions or rejecting 
the carpet passes through heavy calendering 
rolls that iron it smooth. Then it is sent to the 
napper,a machine that carries it under several 
sets of rapidly revolving steel brushes that 
bring to the surface all loose ends or strands, 
so they are cut away by the succeeding shear- 
ing-knives. The through this 
machine four times, finishing both sides alike, 


carpet goes 
so it may be reversed at will, if soiled or worn. 

When woven for rugs or art squares, the 
margins are bound or fringes added. 
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The making of Crex Grass Furniture begin 
with a framework made from selected second 4 
growth ash, carefully and solidly joined and 
built together, in strength and durability r 


sembling the sturdy work of our forefather 


On this perfect woodwork Crex grass twine 
wound by men specially trained to this work 
ig is completed, the piece is 


After the windit 


dipped in glue sizing, which fastens the blades 
of grass together and fixes them to the frame 
work in one rigid, solid mass. Singeing aw: 

the little ends and broken pieces follows; ther 


and later, two coats of 
varnish and a finishing coat of shellac. 


Although Crex Carpet has bee 


rubbing: transparent 


Grass 


manufacture 


but little mor j 
than four ears, 
and the first 
piece of Crex 
Furniture vas 


marketed but 
little 
two vears ago, 
the 


pressed to the ut 


more 1 
] 
demand has 


most the capacity 
of the great fac- 
tories aforemen- 
tioned. 
be difficult to 


offer 


It would 
more con- 
vineing proof of 
the durability of 
Crex products, 
or of the charm of their artistic qualities, than 
to say a customer has never been lost. 
Abroad, Crex is quite in vogue; the palac 
cf the Viceroy of India,as well as famed salons 
ot London, Paris, and Berlin, have their quota 
from the Glendale 
latest royal guest, Prince Henry of 
was fondest of the special ear fitted exclusively 
Indeed, he ex 
:sed himself as being most impressed with 


factory, and America’s 


Prussia, 


with artistic Crex furniture. 
pre 
this wonder of American ingenuity and art. 

Every genuine piece of Crex is marked 


Grass Products \ 
————— 


with this characteristic symbol: 
Look for it on carpet tags and 
furniture frames. 

Crex Grass products are distributed through 
dealers generally. An art booklet, containing 
color plates of the carpet and furniture, may 
be had free by addressing American Grass 
Twine Company, 41 Union New 
York, or 50 South Canal Street, Chicago, or 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Perfect Food means Perfect Health ION 


Perfect health means bright, sparkling eyes, a 
clear complexion, a sweet breath, sound white 
teeth, an active brain and a symmetrical body. 


Pea acer 
BISCUIT 


is a perfect food because it is complete in itself 

for the perfect nourishment of the whole body. 

(Read that statement again.) Shredded Whole 

Wheat Biscuit is made in the most 

hygienic Food Laboratory inthe world. 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked, and 

spun out into porous shreds and is, therefore, 

naturally light and short without the use of yeast, 

baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. 

It is crisp and compels the teeth to 

perform their natural exercise. 

This means perfect digestion, 

perfect health and relief from 

constipation. 


Sold by all Grocers. Send for ‘‘The 
Vital Question’’ (Cook Book illus- 
trated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
NIAGARA FALLS. N.Y. 





“That's Meat and Drink To Me.’’—SHAKESPEARE, 


as a luncheon 


is delicious, invigorating, nutritious. 
Prepared instantly in the home, office, 
or study. Excellent for business and 


professional people, and those troubled 


THE DUPLEX DASHER . 4 ; ; ‘ 
A perfect beating mechanism. Did you ever beat with 1m paired digestion. 


ae be BI spoon, and another time with an cee F 2 4 
av coenmn in am cetenry Secoeer end leakage ts one It is pure, rich milk and an extract of 
TRIPLE MOTION choice malted grain condensed to pow- 


= e ° . 

White Mountain der form, ready in a moment by dissolv- 
4 y P4 ae > T 4 ’ y > : 

ICE CREAM FREEZER ing in water. No cooking required. 
The constant agitation of the mixture, causes it to freeze saliow 3 
faster and smoother than is possible in any other freezer. SAMPLE | it Breed poder te - oo hea FREE 

FREE—The new edition of “Frozen Dainties,” the ere ce! rears 

standard authority for frozen dessert recipes is ready. Write for Shakespearean Booklet on Horlick’s Malted Milk Beverages. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Dept. 3, Nashua, N. H. ‘ o * _ ‘ " 
| Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


24 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal Can. 
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10 Comte a Copy $1.00 a Year 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


' Features of the Issue for 


Ayes eS 
“The Memoirs of a Baby” 


Part II 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory 


“PREPARING FOR COLLEGE” 
By President Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College 


“A PLEA FOR THE KITCHEN” 
By Elizabeth Robbins Pennell. IIl’d by Joseph Pennell 


“SPRING LUNCHEONS” 


By Josephine Grenier. With Menus, New Recipes, Drawings, 
and Photographs 


“PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN” 
By Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson 


A SHORT STORY 


“Mrs. Van Nostrand’s Perfect Treasure” 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory 





“OUTDOOR COSTUMES” 1] “LONDON FASHIONS” 
“GOWNS FOR OLDER WOMEN” “FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN” 
* FLORAL BOXES” * MOVING DAY” 
By Margaret Hamilton Welch By Mary M. West 
Ghe 





WILL ALSO CONTAIN A SPECIAL PATTERN SHEET | 
SUPPLEMENT GIVEN GRATUITOUSLY WITH EACH COPY, | 
AND CONTAINING PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF ae 


u — —— a 


| ————-MAY BAZAR — 





Harper & aera Publishede, Franklin Square, New York City 
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GOLD SEAL 


America’s Best 


“a CHAMPAGNE >= 


Wine Connoisseurs say Gold Seal is the ONLY American Champagne—it equals 
French wines in quality, bouquet, and flavor. Why pay twice as much for foreign labels? 
“GOLD SEAL” is sold everywhere and served at all leading clubs and cafes. 
URBANA WINE CO.. URBANA, N. Y., SOLE MAKER 











An Excellent Candy Receipt 


Cocoanut Cream Caramels 


Chop 10-ct. package Dunham's Cocoanut 
ne. Dissolve 1 lb. sugar in '4 

Boil until you can roll into a little ball 

dropping in ice-water. Let stand moment 

add teaspoonful vanilla and the co 
Make into squares.— MRS. S. T. RORER 


The best halfa century ago. 
The best to-day. 
Whitman's 
Instantaneous Chocolate all 
Made peueds with fi is prepared by a clean, short 
boiling milk. a gg and packed, while 
esh, at yle-cover mnvist 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, | § : ure-proof package. Its del- 
1816 Chestnut Street, icate flavor, thus retained, 
Philadelphia, Pa. makes candy delicious. 


These trade-marks on every package. 
“Dainty Desserts,”’ a booklet of bean- 
tifully ‘linstrated receipts, mailed for 
a postal with your name and address 


Dunham Mfg. Co., 680 N. Main &t., St. Louis 
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There’s more vitality lost in development of heat energy to digest 
‘* all ready-cooked foods ’’ than analysis shows they contain, and you pay 
the same price for only twelve ounces as you do for two full pounds of 


‘ 

7 
\/, \ 
y v' HEATLET ,..:0:, the most ys l 


Ay} strength-giving cereal on the market. Children crave its deliciousness. 

















Know what you eat by sending postal, with grocer’s name, 
for copy U. S. Gov't official cereal analysis, free. 


The Franklin Mills Company, 
‘* All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat.”’ 
731 Franklin Square, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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P He’s a Gentleman of Quality Now! 


‘¢Many a true word is spoken in jest.”’ 
It doesn’t take a sage or a philosopher to 
describe the feeling of healthful elation that 
follows the use of sparkling Londonderry. 
Unequalled for the table. Invaluable to 
sufferers of Rheumatism and Gout. 




































"THEY SAy! 


(never found anything fo 
Mt far Dalaies” 


Mrsdosepy HoeRMAN 
Green & Fairview AVES 

4 BROOKLYN N.Y 
/was ebsdlute/y Uscouraged 
until 4 trieam Coors 
FLAKED FICE, lt Saved my 
babys “fe.” 

Mrs. LUpwic SiIMONS 

Mt CLEMENS, MICH 


COOKS FLAKED RICE. £8. LE 
gleanest and purest.food 
Product /ever saw" 
CHAS. A.HINKS M.D 
OF THE BOARD Of HEALTH 
a FALL RIVER MASS. 
/ Know Of 70 food that 
eguals COOKS FLAKED RICE.” 


-.,,, HusTUS J. SpREND MD. 
SPECIALIST ON LIVER DISEASES 
143 W.22"° St. NY. CITY 


DIRECTIONS 


New Born Infants: 
One cup of COOKS FLAKED -RICE,One 
quart of water boil ten minutes,add_a 
pint of milk,pinch of sait,and a very litfe. 
Sugar and Strain. F 

Three Months Old Child: 


Use double the quantity of Cook's FLAKED 
RICE (two Cups) and donot strain, 


From Childhood to Old Age: 
See illustrated directions on package 


YOUR GROCER 
SELLS IT 


| 5° LARGE 


PACKAGE 


LAE” RIA IIE 
ie 3 




















FooD 
MATAWAN , N.J., U.S.A. 
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STAG SUPPER 


Oyster Cocktail 
Salunes Celery Relish 


Shrimp Newberg in Bread Cases 
Olibes 


Fruit Salad ae | 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 














Copyright, > 
National Biscuit r rN 
Company, 1903. 3 


Stag Supper ; 


With Suggestions for Serving 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 





Prepare Sauce for Oysters with one cup of catsup, one-fourth cup of 
vinegar, juice of a large lemon, and seasoning of salt, Pepper, and tabasco, 

Select crisp stalks of celery, and fill each piece with soft cream cheese 
rubbed to a paste with butter. % 
| Bread cases may be made of thick rounds of bread hollowed out, brushed { i 
| F with soft butter, and browned in the oven. in| 
| : The Fruit Salad, composed of oranges, sliced pineapple, and pears, Mara- 
schino cherries, pecans, and a rich syrup, should be served very cold in 





yen 


4! 
sherbet glasses. A fitting Crown for this feast of the Kings is found in 


NABISCO i 
Sugar Wafers | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Satisfying] Delicious ; Crisp 
and Ready-to- -Serve. 


= 


One ‘taste convinces. 
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HIS is little F. SUMNER WARREN son of Mr. & Mrs. Frank R. Warren 


of 56 Flint St., Somerville, Mass. He is full of health, happiness and 
laughter a typical example of 


_A Mellir’s Food Boy 


Would you like to know more about Mellin’s Food? Then send for our beautiful book, 
“‘The Care & Feeding of Infants,”’ printed in 2 colors on fine paper, bound in Cloth 
and lettered in Blue and Gold. Any mother may have it free for the asking. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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eX bottle of 


Pabst 


Blue Ribbon 
The aa and most 


widely known brand 
of aaa i WSe 
Mallions of bottles 
annually consumed. 
by an appreciative 
ml critical public 
in every part of the 
evilized world. 
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} ‘ A.B. Kirschbaum & Co. 


Donegal 


summer suits. 

‘** Donegal”? is the registered trade-mark of a 
special Homespun controlled exclusively by 
A. B. Kirschbaum & Company. It is durable, 
light in weight, loosely woven and cool. The 
color effects are most pleasing; natural grays, 
browns and heather mixtures. 

The dealer can show you Donegal Homespun 
suits in all sizes, either single or double breasted. 
Medium weight, full lined, or thin, with only the 
shoulders lined—for hot weather. $10 to $20. 

It you prefer other goods we recommend blue 
or black Serge, fancy Flannel or Tropical 
Worsted ; any one of them is good for summer 
wear if the suit is properly made. 


| 
_A. B. Kirschbaum G&G Company, 





Homespuny. 


Fashion favors Irish Homespun for men’s | 


Summer clothing as you know is too often 
limp and shapeless. The difficulty is to combine 
lightness with strength ; build up ‘the shoulders ; 
give form and firmness where needed and still 
have a suit of light weight This is what we 
have accomplished and you must see and try on 


| a Kirschbaum suit to realize what we are doing 


for your comfort and good appearance. 
It will pay you to talk to the dealer about 


| Kirschbaum Guaranteed clothes. 


| 
| 
| 


The authoritative summer fashions in our 
style book ‘‘B”’ sent free to every man who 
cares for his personal appearance and to every 
woman who cares for the personal appearance 
of any man. 


Philadelphia 
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THAT MADE 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding Pure 
‘Beer 


During :902 the sales of Schlitz 
Beer exceeded the year before by 
132,916 barrels. That’s the largest 
increase shown by any brewery in 
the world. 


This Year We 
Want You 


We will give you a beer made from 
the best materials grown. 

We will brew it in absolute clean- 
liness. 

We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. 

We will sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


We will double, in these ways, 
the necessary cost of our brewing. 
Yet Schlitz Beer shall cost you 
just what the common beer costs. 
Will you try it? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling 
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HART/CHAFFNER & MARX 


CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


; SPRING & / UMMER 








OU can easily bring to 

mind days that are com- 

ing when you'll want to 
dress and look this way ; cool, 
comfortable, out- door - ish : 
summer vacation: makes the 
pulse quicken just looking at 
this fellow. 





Rather stylish, isn’t he? 
Do you like it? There’s just 
one way to get that sort of 
clothes; we don’t know of 
another — See that the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx label is in 
them. It’s a rule that applies 
to clothes generally: busi- 
ness, dress, outing suits; over- 
coats: clothes that are as good 
as they look: yes, better. 


A. 












Peeks 


Sas 


The label, H S & M, is a small thing 
to look for; a big thing to find. Our new 
Spring Style Book tells you something of 
what you find; sent for a two cent stamp. 


Hart Schaftner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago & New York 


L sail 
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Copyright 1903 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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BEN-HUR FLOUR 


4 8. Ses es @ Dee so. © Op OM 


If you have ever tried it,you Know. why. If youhave not- 
something good isin store for you. Light, beautiful Bread. Rolls, 
Cakes and Pies that have just the right flavor and finish.will 
grace your table if you use BenHur' Flour. Whether you work with 
brain or muscle,or better still if you work with both,you need 
rich,line,wholesome Bread to do your work welland bring out the 
best efforts that are in you. The richest, finest,most wholesome 
loaf that ever came out of any oven is made from Ben-Hur Flour. 
It contains more nutriment than bread made from other flour 
| and Keeps light and moist longer. AsK your grocer. . 

Made by ROYAL MILLING CO.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE- The sdventures of the “BEN HUR DOUGH BOYS;in full 

bright colors,so arranged as to entertain and delight 
the children,will be sent to any address upon receipt of 8+ instamps 


(to pay cost of mailing) and the cardor t ilihead of one retail grocer 
who does not sell BEN-HUR FLOUR. Address 


ROYAL MILLING CO..Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKEL 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR a . 
» Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ) 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
» Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI } . 
St 
RED SEAL ) 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
*hiladelphia 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM . 
Salem, Mass 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY : 
Louisville. 


The brands named in 


above list are genuine, 





















SE Pure White Lead and Pure 
Linseed Oil and you will know 
exactly what you are getting— 
absolutely the best and most 
economical paint in existence. Em- 
ploy a responsible, practical painter 
to apply it and the result will be 
satisfactory. 


>? 


If interested in paint or painting, address 








National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
















A hardwood floor reveals its full beauty 
and at the same time becomes thoroughly 
“livable” when finished with 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


A special preparation producing a rich, pol- 
ished surface peculiarly adapted to resist hard 
usage. Unlike oil or varnish, it is the only 
intelligent finish for hardwood. 
“Waxed Floors,” our booklet, tells 
how to treat hardwood floors. Free. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO., Dept.D, Cincinnati. 
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are always brilliant and clean and 
will give no trouble if finished with 


Somerville’s 
English 
Wax 
Finish 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS 



















The Red Label Kind. 








Easily applied by anyone. 

Ready to be walked on immediately. 

Costs less and wears better than varnish, shel- 
lac, or any other finish. 


Send for Free Book—“‘ The Floor Beautiful” ¥ i 


















—on how to care for or restore Floors, Furniture and all 
Interior Woodwork, old or new. 
Expert advice for the asking. 





Address Dept. N, 


WM. SOMERVILLE'S SONS j 














JOHN ST 
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THISTLE EDITION 








WAVERLEY 
NOVELS 


IN 48 VOLUMES 







Ohe 





By SIX. 


SCOTT 


language endures, 


selves, covering 


(1190) to George 
Ill. (1800)—more 
than 600 years. 

No library is 
a library 
without 
them. 





WALTER 


COTT’S classic works will be 
read as long as the English 


as they do, the thrilling inter- 
est of romance with histori- 
cal instruction. They are 
really a history in them- 


period from the times 
of William the Red 


































48 


Volumes 


$250 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

have just issued a 
splendid new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Waverley Novels in forty- 
eight (48) volumes. 

The pages are decidedly 
handsome, printed from large 
type on excellent paper, and the 
edition contains more than two 
thousand illustrations from the old 
English wood-engravings in the 
original edition, and the binding 
is of fine, permanent cloth. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight 
volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If 
you do not like the books when they reach you, 

send them back at our expense, and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every 
month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, 

we will send you, without extra charge, beginning at 
once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the North American 
Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. 
This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold 
stamping on side and back. The price in this binding is 
$48.00. It will be sent you on the same terms for $4.00 a 
nonth for twelve months 


combining, 


the 





Address HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Franklin Square - New York City 
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SPRING CUTICURA PURIFICATION 





= Ki, Me a yo 
of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood Should Begin NOW. 


Complete External and Internal Treatment, Consisting of Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment, and Pills. Price One Dollar for the Set. 


LOOD HUMORS, Skin Humors, Scalp Humors, Baby Humors, and every kind of Humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula, with premature loss of Hair, -, now be speedily, permanently and 
economically cured by Cuticura Resolvent, greatest of Blood and Skin Purifiers, assisted by 

the external use of Cuticura Ointment and Cuticura Soap. 

Thousands of the world’s best le have found instant relief and speedy cure by the use of 
Cuticura Resolvent, Ointment and . in the most torturing and disfiguring of ITCHING, BURN- 
ING and SCALY HUMORS, ECZEMAS, RASHES, ITCHINGS and AMMATIONS. 

Thousands of Tired, Fretted Mothers, of Skin-Tortured and Disfigured Babies of all ages and con- 
ditions, have certified to almost miraculous cures by the Cuticura Remedies when all other remedies 
have failed to relieve, much less cisre. 

Cuticura Treatment is local and constitutional—complete and perfect, pure, sweet and wholesome. 
Bathe the affected surfaces with Cuticura Soap and Hot Water to cleanse the skin of Crusts and 
Scales and soften the Thickened Cuticle, dry without hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura Ointment 
freely to allay Itching, Irritation and Inflammation, and Soothe and Heal, and lastly take Cuticura 
Resolvent to Cool and Cleanse the Blood, and put every function in a state of healthy activity. 

To those who have suffered long and hopelessly from Humors of the Blood, Skin and Scalp, and 
who have lost faith in medicines and all things human, Cuticura Remedies appeal with a force hardly 
to be realized. Every hope, every expectation awakened by them has been more than fulfilled. 
More great cures of Simple Scrofulous and Hereditary Humors are daily made by them than by all 
other Blood and Skin Remedies combined, a single set being often sufficient to cure the most dis- 
tressing cases when all else fails. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the civilized world PRICES: Cuticura Resolvent, soc. per.bottle (in the form of 
Chocolate Coated Pills, 25c. per vial of 60); Cuticura Ointment soc. per box; and Cuticura Soap, 25c. per cake. Send for the great 
work, ‘“‘Humors of the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, and How to Cure Them," 64 Pages, 300 Diseases, with Illustrations, Testimonials, 
and Directions in all languages, including Japanese and Chinese. British Depot, 27-28 Charterhouse Sq., London, E. C, French 
Depot, 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. Australian Depot, R. Towns & Co., Svdney. Potrer Druc anp Cremicat Corporation, Sole 
Proprietors. Boston, U. S. A. 
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EYE DISEASES 


CURED WITHOUT SURGERY 


Is the Title of a Book by Dr. Oren Oneal, which | 


will be sent Free. It describes and illus- 
trates Various Eye Diseases, and tells 
how they can be Cured at Home 
Quickly and at Small Expense. 





Amer- 


known as 
announces the 


This noted Chicago Oculist, 
ica’s most expert specialist, 


twenty-third edition of his book—a handsome 


illustrated volume—and generously offers to 
send the same to any one who is interested 
enough to ask for it. It contains much 
valuable information about the eye and the 
cure of Cataracts, Optic Nerve diseases, and 
all other causes of blindness. The book is 


certainly a valuable aid to all who are in any 


afflicted with 


way their eyes, as it tells them 
how they can cure themselves at their own 
homes quickly and at small expense. No 
leaving home, family, and friends, no hospital 


or sanitarium, no confinement in dark rooms 
nor inconvenience in any way. The book 
contains testimonials of many who have been 
cured by Dr. Oneal’s Dissolvent Method. Some 
of them had been totally blind for years. They 
had been given up as incurable by others; they 
had been butchered and blinded by the sur- 
geon’s knife, yet Dr. Oneal cured them by his 
simple, sure, and scientific treatment. No one 
can successfully dispute these statements. The 
proof is too abundant. Dr. Oneal can refer 
you to cured cases in every state 
and in foreign countries. You can go to see 
them or write to them. 

Among Dr. Oneal’s recent and notable cures 
are those of Mrs. C. H. Sweetland, Hamburg, 
Ia., paresis of optic nerve; Mrs. Herman 
Burdick, Richland Center, Wis., hemorrhage 
of retina; Miss Johanna Schmidt, 392 

t., Milwaukee, cataracts; A. J. Staley, 
Cal., cataracts of twenty years 


administered Dr. Oneal’s treatment at home 


and cured themselves. Cross - eyes are 
straightened by Dr. Oneal without knife or 
pain. John Turner, Leroy, Ind., cured. 


Oneal describing your 
he will send you this 
A postal 


If you will write Dr. 
case the you can, 
book and advise you free of charge. 
card will get the book. Address 
OREN ONEAL,M.D Suite 97, 52 Dearborn St. Chicago 


best 


17th | 
Hynes, | 
These people | 


and territory, | 





INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST ; 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomp plete mixture : as 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair 

was completely removed. We named the new discov 
ery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without 
slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
who have tested it« merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing- 
on receipt of ®1.00 per bottle. Send money by lett 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
— T. 116, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ery Be ttle Guaranteed. 


a” We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injary. 


irely sealed), 
er, with your 


ases (se 











BAILEY’S RUBBER 
MASSAGE ROLLER 


Makes 
Keeps 






For sale by all 
dealers, or mailed 
upon receipt of Cc. 





ee 





Nature’s Wied price, 
Con ee A Jar of Skin Food 
Way with every Roller. 





If you have beauty to make or beauty to kee 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made Tuousanps Fair. 


BAILEY’S DUPLEX 
MASSAGE ROLLER 


will fill in the hollows and round 
out the bust and neck, making the 
flesh firm and healthy. Treat th 
neck in the same manner as the 
arms, using first the warm water 
and Bailey's Complexion So af 
then the Duplex Roller, and lastly 
rubbing the neck and bust thor 
oughly with Bailey's Skin Food, 
and you will find the hollows 
disappear, the loose, flabby flesh 
becomes firm, and the bust and neck 
will be as beautiful as any sculptor 


could mould them. 
Bailey’s Duplex er gs So ae 
Bailey’s Skin Food (Large Far) 50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap . . 40 
Mailed on receipt of price 


gue Free of Everything in 





igents Wanted. Catalo, Rubber Goods 


Cc. J. BAILEY @ CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston | 
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Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” 
and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Dr. |. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-Presi- 
dent of American Medical Association, 1895, etc., in an article in Medical Mirror February, 1901, 
says: ‘*While being the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior 
to emergency solutions of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an 
exceedingly strong one.”’ } 

Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor Surgery, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Surgeon Bellevue Hospital; ‘In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other 
diseases affecting the Urinary Organs, it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.’’ 

The Late Prof. W. B. Towiles, M. D., of the University of Virginia, had ‘‘no hesitancy what- 
ever insaying that for Stone in the Bladder * * I know of no remedy at all comparable to it.’’ 


is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Testi- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER monials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 





















FALLING HAIR #0 
BALDNES ABSOLUTELY 
CURED 
There is but one way to tell the reason 
of baldness and falling hair, and that is b: 
a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it 
can be intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing 
what you are trying tocure. Send three 
falien hairs from your combings, to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
sis of your case,a booklet on care of the 
hair and scalp,and a sample box of the 
remedy which he will prepare specially for 
you. Enclose ac postage and write to-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN 
646 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, Til. 





EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 


Will Make Hair Grow. 


This appliance will massage the scalp and force a health- 
ful circulation. It will stop hair from falling out and restore 
a normal growth where live follicles exist. It is used about 
ten minutes each night before retiring. Price $35.00, which 
will be refunded in full if it does not give satisfaction within 
thirty days. For full particulars address | 


EVANS’ VACUUM CAP CO., rutierton Bidg., St. Louis. | 
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Reduce Your Weight 3 to 5 Pounds a Week 


I know you wanttoreduce your weight, 
but probably you think it impossible or 
are afraid the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Now, let me tell you that not only 

can the obesity be reduced in a short time, 
but your face, form and complexion will 
be improved, and in health you will be 
wonderfully benefited. I ama regular 
practicing physician, having made a 
specialty of this subject. Here is what I 
will do for you. First, I send you a blank 
to fill out ; when it comes, I forward a five 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or 
as often as you please. No bandages or 
tight lacing. No harmful drugs nor sick- 
ening pills. The treatment can be taken 

privately. You will lose from 3to§ 
pounds weekly, according toage eand 
condition of body. Atthe end of five 
weeks you are to report to meand I will 
send further treatment if necessary. 


the desired weight, you can retain it. 
You wiil not become stout again. Your 
face and figure will be well shaped, your 
skin will be clear and handsome, you will 
feel years younger. Ailment of the heart 
and other vital organs will be cured. 
Double chin, heavy abdomen, flabby 
cheeks and other disagreeable evidences 
of obesity are remedied speedily. All 
patients receive my personal atte ntion, 
whether being treated by mail or in pe r- 
son; all correspondence is strictly confi- 
dential. Treatment for either sex. Plain 
sealed envelopes and packages sent. Dis- 
tance makes no difference. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for my new book on 
obesity: its cause and cure;—it will 
convince you. Address 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 





24 East 23rd Street, New York. 


When you have reduced your flesh to 
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MAID- AT- ARMS 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


A romantic novel of love and adventure, giving a 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


$1.50 





| 
| 
| picture of wealthy American families in 1778. 
" anes! 
Effervescent and agreeable. It persuades 
the stomach and bowels into healthy action. 
Used by American Physicians for 58 years. 
At Druggists, 50c. and @1.00, or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., 21 Jay Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHE 


HOME: 


RS, NEW YORK 





medicines, fresh and act 
pre ee ie ers of the | 


Send for SAMPL E 

Business Established 1834, Digestive, Me adact 
¢ Our valuable 152- page Medica Guide sent 
engsies — Free. HMALSEY BROs, CO, (Established =o 107 Wabash 





} Ave., Chicago. 


MODERN ASTROLOGY, Fg A RN . ‘ 





riber sending $9.50. Single copy, 2He. Or we will give If you wish to be convinced as to 

pwroscope for Se. Send date, hour, place of birth, and sex ios ‘OP iv M, Moonie ee 

MODERN AST Y PuB. — orphine, or other 

London, |} . Berlin, Bou AS ROLOSY FUG rugs, you ang have to pay. 
NEW YORK. We will send a trial bottic free. Write 


dha; he « 





nstock Remedy Co., Suite H 4, Tomy ette, Ind, 


DRUG. ADDICTIO 


drug habit. 


cures ( 








PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 


HOME CU R E TREATMENT FREE 


Sent to any one addicted to Morphine, Opium, or 

We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. A full trial treatment alone often 

onfidential correspondence invited. ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION, Surre 805, 46 VAN BuREN St., CHICAGO. 
Especially successful where other so-called cures have 


failed. One free trial treatment will convince you o 
its merits. Correspondence strictly confidential, in 
ninin sealed envelope. Address The All-Saints Co., 


Dept. E, 34th st. and Broadway, New York. 


OPLUM, LAUD: ANU M AND OTHER DRU DRUG _ 
HABITS permanently and painlessly cured at home. 

















JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COLDS 
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New Goat Lymph Magazine 


A new edition of our magazine, explaining 
in detail the theory and effects of the goat 
lymph treatment, is now ready for distribution 
and will be mailed free on request. (If de- 
sired sent sealed, enclose six cents for postage. ) 

One of the principal features of this num- 
ber is an exhaustive article on neurasthenia 
{nervous prostration and exhaustion), known 
as the ‘‘ American disease,” because of its 
alarming prevalence in this country. The 
nature and causes of the ailment are fully ex- 
plained, and ample proof is given that an 
absolute cure is afforded in the goat lymph 
treatment. 

Other interesting articles treat of the re- 
markable results obtained by this method in 
such obstinate diseases as chronic articular 
rheumatism, locomotor ataxia, paralysis 
agitans, hemiplegia and epilepsy, and the 
troubles incident to real or premature old 
age, including loss of bodily and mental 
vigor. 

If you would know why the effects of the 
goat lymph treatment are positive and per- 
manent, why it obtains cures in certain 
ailments which refuse to yield to other 
methods, send for a copy of the goat lymph 
magazine. 


GOAT LYMPH SANITARIUM ASSOCIATION 


Auditorium Building, Chicago 


PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of the United States 
Profusely 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THIN WOMEN 


Send for Dr. Rivard’s book on THINNESS and its CAUSES. 


It tells you of a new and easy way to gain and keep 15 to 25 | 


pounds of solid, healthy flesh. A quick, sure, safe, and per- 
manent method of increasing your weight to normal. 
sent sealed for 2c. stamp. 

THE G.S. RIVARD CO.,; 245 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


CHILDREN 
ee . 
TEETHING) 
| 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 








World’s Fair 


Gage’s “Nea Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 

World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893. 

Grand Prix (Gold 
Meda!) at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1900. Also a great 
number of autograph en- 
dorsements from such dis- 
tinguished persons as 
Joseph Jefferson, Wm. J. 
Florence, Adelina Patti, 
Mme. Helena Modijeska, 
Julia Marlowe, Lilli Leh 
mann, Emma Albani, Lil- 
lian Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Gov. J. P. Altgeld, of Illi- 
nois, and scores of others. 

This remarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop 
hair falling af once; (2) 
‘To produce a fine, healthy, 
permanent growth over 
the entire head ; (3) To re- 
store the rich, dark, youth- 
ful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4)Tocureall humors 
of the scalp, including itch- 

ing and dandruff; (5)1Itis not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, 
and does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 

If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful microscopic 
examination and report results to you, gravis. 

Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 

Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia; 
R. H. MACY & Co., New York City; and by other first-class Dept. Stores 
and Druggists.—Send 2-cent stamp for full information, sealed. 

All mail orders should be sent direct to the Manufacturers. The market 
is literally flooded with worthless imitations of our great Remedy, and even 
the most careful druggists are frequently deceived. By sending yourorder 
direct to us, you are absolutely sure of getting genuine and fresh goods, 
personal advice, and a guarantee of actual results. We prepay all express 
charges and give individual advice in each case. Address 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., new Vork City 








Illustrated, 200 pages, $2.00 net, postage extra 





Book } 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qt, Chest aatant 


57-D Prince Street, NEW YORK 
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Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Even- 
ing Post Five Test Cases Were Se- 
lected and Treated Publicly 
by Dr. Irvine K. Mott 
Free of Charge. 


A University Chemist Acting as Referee. 


Irvine K. Mott, M.D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned 
physician—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte 

Medical College and of the 


London (Eng.) Hospitals, has 
discovered a remedy to suc- 
cessfully treat Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Diabetes and other kid- 
ney troubles, either in their 
first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says :‘‘ My 
method arrests the disease, 
even though it has destroved 
kidneys, and preserves intact that 
The medicines I use 





the 
portion not yet destroyed. 
neutralize the poisons that form a toxine that 


most ol 


destroy the cell in the tubes in the kidneys.”’ 

The Evening Post, one of the leading daily 
papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s 
success, asked if he would be willing to give a 
public test to demonstrate his faith in his treat- 
ment and prove its merits by treating five persons 
suffering from Bright's Disease and Diabetes, free 
of charge, the Post to select the cases and the 
examination to be in the medical department of 
a prominent University. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve 
persons were selected. After a most critical chem- 
ical analysis and microscopic examination had 
been made in the University laboratory, five out 
of the twelve were decided upon, the Professor 
making the examination remarking, “ I should 
say they are all fatal cases.’”’ These cases were 
placed under Dr. Mott's care and reports pub- | 
lished each week in the Post. In three months all 
were discharged by Dr. Mott as cured, the final 
examination being made at the University. The 
persons treated regained their normal weight, 
strength and appetite, and were able to resume 
their usual work. Any one desiring to read the 
details of this public test can obtain copies of the 
paper by writing to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an 
international reputation that has brought him 
into correspondence with people all over the 
world, and several noted Europeans are num- 
bered among those who have taken his treat- 
ment and been cured, as treatment can be ad- 
ministered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
suffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to 
give his e xpert opinion free to those who will send 
him a description of their symptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kidney 
troubles, and describing his new method of treat- 
ment, will also be mailed by him. Correspondence 
for this purpose should be addressed to IRVINE 
K. MOTT, M.D., 66 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 


MAGAZINE 


WASH YOUR FAT AWAY 
WITH 

Howard Obesity 

Ointment 


A Simple, Harmless and In- 
expensive 


EXTERNAL 
REMEDY 


that part of 
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It removes fat from 
the body to which it is applied, 
restoring the natural bloom of 
youth, leaving no wrinkles or 
tlabbiness. 

No nauseous drugs that ruin 
the stomach; no dieting; no 
change of habits whatever. 

Ihe application is simplic ity it- 
self. You merely apply the einz 
ment tothe part you wis - sod iced, 
then literally “ wash the rlaway 
without injury to the mo st delicate 
skin. 

We Guarantee Results 

On receipt of request we will sé 
ur new bovk on obesit 

uses and facts of the 

ire by absorption. 
nsidered Strictly Confid 


THE HOWARD CO. 
No. 6 W. 22d St., New York 
Suite 46. Tele. 2725 18th 














SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR KILLED 


Home Treatment. Safe, Sensible, Sure. 
Yiscovered March, 1901, after many years’ 
yatient work. A new principle. Send postal- 
ard with name, and we will send ular in 
slain envelope sealed. 





Sold under a positive guarantee 











MORPHINE, and LIQUOR 


ivafalgar Co., 96 B’way, P. 0. Box 1561, New York 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thou- 


) | U M sands having failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. Write 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I 6, Lebanon, Ohio. 


V AROMA cures Whooping Cough and Croup. Write for 
pamphlet to SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 











SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


t?- The MAHLER ELEC- — 
TRIC APPARATUS is the 


only device ever invented for 













the positive, riety, ot a re- POSITIVE 
moval of superfluous hair trom 

face, neck, or arms by electro- RELIEF 
lysis; also effectually _re- AT LAST. 


moves Moles, Warts, Red 
Veins and other fa- 
cial blemishes. La- 
dies can operate in 
the privacy of their 
own homes with re- 
sults as positive as 
can be obtained by 
skilled specialists at 
a great saving in 
expense. Send 
stamp for catalog. 

D. J. MAHLER, 940 Mattheweson St., Providence, R. I. 





Copyrighted. 
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“*Is that the genuine article Sam? ”’ ‘‘Yessser,Mars George, it sholy am generwine cause its got 
dat word Janos onit. Dis yer Hunyadi Janos is der thing ter take morning after big dinner. 
It knocks out consterpation en makes yer feel like ajay birdin June. Jes halfa glass, dats all.” 

















There are many commendable hair preparations; but 
none of them seems to possess the vital principles which 
have made the Seven Sutherland Sisters’ “ Scalp Cleaner 
and Hair Grower” so famous. The Scalp Cleaner makes 
an ideal shampoo. It produces a rich, creamy 
lather, which thoroughly cleanses the hair 
and removes every particle of scale and dan- 
druff. It is more economical and far superior 
to any good soap, wash, or shampoo 

The Hair Grower will positively grow hair 
where the least particle of life exists in the 
dying hair root. Its rapid life-giving quali- 
ties are unequaled. It is refreshing, sooth- 
ing, and makes and keeps the hair as soft as 
silk. For two decades these preparations 
have been making strong, steadfast friends. 
To-day over 28,000 dealers in the U. S. 
alone are selling them, with steadily increas- 
ing demands—positive evidence of true merit. 
Ask your dealer about it or address Seven 
Sutherland Sisters, 18 Desbrosses Street, 
New York City. 


It's never too late to learn. 


His the Hair-not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 
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You Dont Know _ 
What Youre Missing 


You cannot know real comfort and enjoyment in bathing if 
you bathe the old way. No bathroom is complete without the 
*‘New” Shower Bath. To prove it 


We will send our 


PERFECTION VAPOR SHOWER BATH FREE 


for fifteen days’ trial, all charges prepaid. Tryit for fifteen days; if 
you are then willing to be without it, send it back at our expense. 

It is the only perfect shower bath made that can be put up 
anywhere by any one in a few minutes (no plumber needed). 
Yet is as handsome and serviceable as the plumbed-in shower, 
which anata Cgee times as much. It is a shower and vapor bath 

. = in one, and the only invention that will enable you to take 
A SHOWER — a complete Turkish Bath at home. 

AND A et pan the nage the system, scothes the nerves, 
races up the whole body, and prevents colds. The vapor bath 
VAPOR BATH ; is the best remedy on earth for rheumatism, malaria yn woo 
IN NE i ner vousness, insomnia, kidney trouble, catarrh, obesity, etc. The 
: Perfection Vapor Shower Bath will improve anybody's health. 
If you try it once, vou will never be without it. It saves time 
—-no waiting for the tub to fill, is self-cleansing, saves water bills 
neecs but little hot water. and is fitted with a deuche. It can be 
used wherever there is running water, even without a bath tub, 
and any one can put it up. It is better than any plumbed-in 

shower, yet costs but a fraction of the price. 

To persuade you to try it at once we will send you the complete 
attachment, ready to put up, charges prepaid. Try it fifteen 
days without paying usacent. If, at the end of that time, you 
do not think it is worth fully the price we ask for it, return it at 
our expense. The risk is al] ours, none of it is yours. 


Write for our new book, “ The Story of a Perfect Bath,”’ 
beautifully illustrated from life, sent free on request. 
VAPOR SHOWER BATH CO. 

609 E Granite Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








SWUM u nel eee | 7 be Intrusions of Peggy 
sn) ee) By ANTHONY HOPE 


tag Author of “The Dolly Dialogues,” etc. 


WILL SAVE YOUR LIFE = \) 


from poison by germs of Zymotic diseases. such as 

TYPHOID FEVER 
which lurk in all the water supplies of 
the entire country. 

Pure water from the Ralston Still dis- 
solves uric acid and affords the only 
effective treatment for 

Gout and Rheumatism 

Send for free Booklet, “PlainFacts 
About the Water Question.” 

The American Water Still Co., Dept, 
Successors to The A. R. Bailey Mfg. Co 
4 Cedar Street, New York 

























| 

| A novel of life to-day in London, with the ad- 

| ventures and love affairs of a most charming 

| ingenuous, and interesting young woman. It 

| will be classed by readers among Anthony 

| Hope's best work. 

| The Brooklyn Eagle says: “It is a ‘Dolly 
Dialogue’ version of ‘ Vanity Fair ’—an inno- 
cent Becky Sharp.” 

Mlustrated, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y- 


Y compels the whole organism to drink freely of oxygen 
O xX D O N O from the air, and sets in operation an energizing, irre- 
sistible, vital force which eliminates disease of every 


f ’ ; ‘ rc nowt lity, Di: 
Te form by natural process. Rheumatism, Catarrh, Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, Debility, Dia 
2). oe betes, Blood and Skin Diseases, etc., are cured by the use of Oxydonor. 








































. e\ MIDDLEBORO, MASS., Dec. 2, 1896. 

¥ DEAR SIR :—I have used Oxydonor in my family during the past sixteen months with bene ag results me 

& . have had ordinary Rheumatism, Sciatica, Torpid Liver, Intermittent Fever, and Stomac h te, 5 loumeun. er 
% of my family has used Oxydonor, and it has proved of value to us. Yours cordially, Rev. M. F. NSON, 


Seven years later. +P. fa . vs 
) “OUN SUN r _ ASSOCIATION, Rev. Millard F. Johnson, Fresident, 
HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY SUNDAY SCHOOL SS NASHUA, N. H., March 13, 1903 
DR. H. SANCHE :—I am still using Oxydonor in my family; have used it since 1896 a good results. I have 
" ney re ‘ ours cordially, 
two Oxydonors, one of which I send to college with my boy to keep him well. You ean F. JOHNSON. 


¢ 
F 
4 
} 
; 








Ir. H. Sanche, the in- 
r : rinal trument, and is made by Dr. che, 

ming. Oxydonor is the original and only genuine insirn ; 

ou F. ~werer of this method. His name ts plainly stamped om every genuine Oxydonor, Accept no 
other. Instructive literature on request. 


, 2 ; r is 1 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. H . SAN CH E & Cc . on re Aw Se hii sese x. Ocshevine St., Montreal, Can. 
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Every Seller is in Favor of the Union Labor Dollar 


The Detroit Toilers Own more homes free from 





debt, and receive larger 


yearly earnings, than the workers of any other American city, 
according to Mr. A. M. Dewey, special agent of the U. 


Dept. of Labor. 


The Detroit Times |: % ony Erslish daily in 





this strong center of organ- 


ized labor that is entitled to the use of the Union Label. 
The Times enjoys a relation of especial closeness and friendli- 


ness with these well-paid, well-housed, thrifty workers. 


Advertisers, take the Direct Route to the Detroit Toilers. Circulation, 30,000 


Shaw- Torrey Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SHREWD ADVERTISERS 


INCLUDE 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


(Population 50,000) 














ir appropriation, because Saginaw and 
ountry surrour a it are very prosperous, 
and. advertising there brings good féturns. This 
is the center of the great Mict higan beet-sugar 
district, has very extensive coal-mines and nu- 
merous large and varied industries of ail kinds. 
The city of Saginaw is growing fast and offers 
me excellent opportunities for investments. 


‘Cte == 


EVENING NEWS 


(Circulation 10,300) 


Covers this field almost completely. It has 
three times the paid circulation in the city of 
Saginaw of any other daily published in the 
town, and goes into an average of seven out of 
every eight homes 1n the city. 

For interesting information regarding Saginaw 
and surrounding country address 


“THE SAGINAW EVENING NEWS CO. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Foreign Representatives : 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, $1 and 82 Tribune Building, N. Y. 
HARRY B. FRALICK, - ~ 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 




































COVER THE JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
FIELD THOROUGHLY 


by using 


Che Morning Patriot 


AND 


Che Evening Press 


They reach, without duplication of circulation, at 
least 85 out of every 100 local daily newspaper read- 
ers in this city and territory. The sworn circulation 
for year ending Dec. 31, 1902, was, 


MORNING PATRIOT, - - - 2,774 
EVENING PRESS, : - - 2,308 
SUNDAY PATRIOT, - - - 3,515 
TWICE-A-WEEK PATRIG , - - 3,104 


The above newspapers are the only ones in their 
home city allowing an advertiser free access to cir 
culation and advertising records. They court the 
fullest investigation. Do not be deceived by false 
circulation claims. Investigate and learn the truth. 


POPULATION (1900 Census), 25,180 
COUNTY, 48,222 


Jackson is a growing city of diversified manufactories, 
and a great railroad center. Is surrounded by a fine 
farming country. People fully employed at reasonable 
wages. Excellent schools. A splendid field for adver 
tisers desiring to reach a prosperous home-owning 
community. 

Send for rate card and sample copies of publications. 
If interested in learning more of our city, write us. 
Information cheerfully given. 


THE JACKSON PATRIOT Co. 
MILO W. WHITTAKER, MANAGER. 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS HERALD.’ 


HE USES “THE HERALD ” ONLY 


* “Your Paper Has Put Me 
| Ten Years Ahead.’’ 
Se 


WILLARD M. BuRLESON, M.D., 
103 Monroe Street, 
GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN. 











GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 10, 1903. 
The Grand Rapids Herald, City. 
GENTLEMEN :—In my opinion the //era/d as an 
advertising medium is the best inthe city. Since I 
| have been advertising my New Painless Dissolvent 
Method of Curing Piles, I have m 
! largely through the excellence of 





ide a great success, 
your paper as an 
advertising medium. When I first commenced ad 
vertising I used the evening papers exclusively, as I 
had been told that they “covered the field.” After 
wards I was induced by your representative to try 
the Herald. ch that I have 
entirely dropped the evening papers and, 
the Hera/d exclusively. Now, much of 
comes to me through the recomn ion of patients 
whom I have cured, but the 1 


ijority of my first 
patients came from seeing my advertisement in your 
paper. 





rhe results have been s 


stead, use 






business 
lat 





While merit always wins, it w 


ns more quickly 
by judicious advertising. I cor 


sider that your paper 
where I would be if I 


has put me ten years ahead of 
had not used it. I am, 

Yours truly, 

WILLARD M, BuRLESON, M.D. 


Shaw-Torrey Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 















No better dessert the year round 
More 
appetizing and wholesome than 
cooked desserts ; less time and 


than ice cream or ices. 


trouble if you use a 


Peerless 
Iceland 
Freezer 


(One Motion) 


Only three minutes for freezing smooth 
and firm. Patented stationary dasher is 
responsible. Scrapers hug sides of revolv- 
ing can, make one motion do the work. 


Dealer will refund your money if not pleased. 


Write for “Six Cooks and a Freezer” 


A collection of new and practical recipes prepare 1 exclu- 
sively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer by Mrs. Rorer, 
Madame Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Miss Janet 
McKenzie Hill, Miss Fannie M. Farmer. 


Dana & Co.,, Dept. F, Cincinnati, O. 
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Once a man tried to make Diamonds— 


He failed— 


The crystals he produced lacked brilliancy, 
But they had all the other characteristics of 
the diamond— 

They were diamonds—minus the sparkle 
A failure—the scientific man declared — 
The greatest abrasive the world has ever 
known — practical experience suggested — 


So Carborundum came into being— 

The diamond in the workshop instead of the parlor— 
Carborundum is intensely hard, and sharp, and brittle— 
It is made into grinding wheels of all sizes and shapes— 
And into sharpening stones, paper, and cloth— 

And powders and grains for polishing— 


It does more work, faster work, cleaner 
work than any other abrasive ever known 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


Niagara Falls New York, U.S.A, 























That 
‘Stale Smell”? 


The ordinary damp, stale-smelling zinc 
lined refrigerator is as dangerous as a sewer. 
That stale smell is a danger signal to warn 
you that the zinc is corroding and the oxide 
poisoning milk and food. 


McCray 
Refrigerators 


rom. PEO U ARE LINED WITH PORCELAIN TILE, 
= : = = — = OPAL GLASS, OR ODORLESS WOOD 
For residences, clubs, hotels, hospitals, grocers, markets, florists, ete., and are so absolutely dry that you can 
keep salt or matches in them without becoming damp. You can leave a box of matches in a McCray Kefrigerator for 
days and then light them on the inside wall. ‘Try this on the inside of your refrigerator. 


The McCray patent system of refrigeration 
insures a dry, clean, sanitary refrigerator 


because it gives a perfect circulation of absolutely dry, pure cold air. No dampness to breed microbes; no zinc lining 
to corrode and poison your food. Saves ice—every refrigerator guaranteed. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATORS are also built to order. All sizes—catalogues and estimates free 


Catalogue No. 38 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public institutions, clubs, etc.; No. 56 for meat markets ; No. 63 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 
Mention this magazine and we will send you free a valuable book, ‘‘ How to Use a Refrigerator.’ 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 276 Mill St., Kendallville, Indiana 


















—_——— — BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESROOMS ————- ————_——___--— 
Chicago—ss Wabash Ave. Columbus, O.—356 N. High St. Pittsburg—710 Penn Ave 
New York— 341 Broadway Columbia, S. C.—1210 Main St Sen Franclace--ues Medes 
Boston—s2 Commercial St. Washington, D. C.—620 F St., N. W. ws 
St. Louis—4o4 N. Third St. Detroit—305 Woodward Ave Cleveland, O.—62 Prospect St. 


Address Main Office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 


if GLASS ~ 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 













Only the best 
freezers made, 


Lightning, Gem, Blizzard, 


have electric welded iron hoops, 
guaranteed not to fall off; and drawn 
steel can bottoms that will not leak, break 
or fall out. 

Booklet of frozen desserts by Mrs. Rorer—PREE 


NORTH BROTHERS MPG. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO POISO 


Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware 


The Blue Label proves it. Sold by leading 

House-furnishing and Department Stores everywhere. 

Sy -E- If substitutes are offered write us. Send for Booklet. 
E 


ARESAFE LALANGE & GROSJEAN MFG. GO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





WRITE FOR PAMPHLET G. 
APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, N. Y. A 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovsEHOoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet, Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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A MOSS GREEN ROOF 


USED TO BE SEEN ONLY ON 
OLP HOUSES, BUT BY USE Ol 


Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


rHE SAME EFFECT MAY BE OBTAINED. 
No Offensive Odor. 





Ratpn E. Sawyer, Arcuirect, Boston. 











Dexter Brothers Company, 
103, 105, 107 BROAD ST., - - + BOSTON 
T f A H. } HOOKER (¢ 
W. Ra st S. HUESTON, si n 
York SAMUI BEITLE St I SMITH 
& Yo Ss br MAYBERRY HARDW ARE Co., 
Seisbaathons die.s 0 JUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CoO., St. Louis 








The Flight 
of Pony Baker 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


Author of “‘ A Boy’s Town,”’ etc. 


This isa most delightful story of the advent- 
ures, experiences, and feelings of a ‘‘real”’ 
boy. It is a book for grown people as well 
as for boys, for it portrays in a vein of rare in- 
sight and humor the actual life of boy-town 
as all knowit. It is an inimitable story, 
told in a way to interest every one who is 
interested in boys. Illustrated. 


$f 25 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


li he Mz . nall 
WALL PAPER nee a bing ‘ro 5 ogee or. Sn 1a 


ze samples 


id 6 cents to partly cover postage _— and paper 


e pric Give full particulars. De 
A. C. RIDWELL, Buffalo, N. W. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


in choice designs 
and beautiful selected woods 
at moderate prices 


WM. G. REID & CO. 
2 West 33d Street, N. V. 


1 very he ney builder 
finishing. We have condensed some useful 
and mail it free upon request Write us 
Natural woods and how to finish them. 


BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
FACTORY AND MAI 


| 





SEEREES $1200 ano UP 


Every Dollar Invested in an Artistic Mantel yh a ne 
Dollars to a House as an Investment or as a Ho 





“ vn st artist we piace Mantels | are made of 
Ornamental Brick in C al iaissar 
Limy a other yle A 








} . le yrative hit 

’ r og Any capable brick-mason 
| tt n r plan Six plors th vi Red 
| Bi if, Cre Pink, Brow und Gray Be for Sket h Book of 
ig from $22 up. 


Phila, rf Boston Face Brick Co., °°"'nocion! man. 


New York City Showroom at 109 W. 42d St. 





and house owner ought to know something about natural wood 


information on this subject in pamphlet form, 
we are ylad to tell what w Know about 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


CHICAGO SINCINNA 
N OFFICE, DETROIT 
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increase in population and wealth. It is the capital of the “Land 
of the Sun.” If you want to know what is going on in the home 
a of the orange, the fig and the vine, 


LOS ANGELES is the first city in the United States | 





get a copy of | i 
The Dos Angeles Times K 


The foremost exponent of the rich, promising and ex- ( 
panding Southwest. Devoted for twenty years to its 
exploitation and development. An encyclopedia of reliable 
information—an “eye-opener for countless inquirers everywhere. 


THE TIMES stands for liberty and law, individual 
rights and industrial freedom. It is against the strike, 
the lockout, the boycott, and the conspiracy to injure the 
citizen and the country. 
Daily, 12 to 20 pages; Sunday, 60 to 72 pages, besides a Sunday 
Magazine of 32 pages, a storehouse of facts and up-to-date literature, 
with a peculiarly Californian and Southwestern “out-door” flavor. 


Terms, 75 cents a month, $9.00 per year. Sunday issue only, 
including magazine, $2,50:a year, by mail. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


The classified columns give a splendid idea of the many opportunities for 
business and investment in the Southwest. 


, The TimeseMirror Company 
er LOS ANGELES, CAL. P 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS 
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tandard 


Baths and Sanitary 
Ware 


make possible the luxury of a 
dainty and sanitary bathroom 
at moderate cost. It has the 
snowy purity of china with 
the strength of iron. 

This illustration shows a 
| compactly arranged bathroom 
equipped with t$tandard” ware 
costing approximately $90.00. 
Every piece bears our guarantee laber 
in green and gold, and has the name 
‘Standard 07 initiadsS..S.M. Co.’ cast in 


relies on the exterior. No others are 
genuine. 


We will send our beautiful book, 











PEERY ICLULE ELEY CERT REE EVE ere eee te eee eer 





66 oe vues ON REQUEST. to illustrate and 
eS tyies of arrange t 
= “Modern Bathrooms,” w2iin.coverstayies farrenemen 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY, Department As PITTSBURG, PA, 














BORATED 
TALCUM 






The best for scalp and hair. 
Possesses the same remarkable healing 
properties as the famous skin ointment— 
Resinol,combined with a gentle, effective, 
emollient and cleansing soap base. 


Esl NOY, 


SOAP 


beautifies the skin, by producing perfect skin 
health—it is a true deautifier. -Promptly re- 
moves all skin affections from redness and 
roughness to eczema. Fine for nursery, toi- 
let, bath. Sample free. Soild everywhere. 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 











DELICHTFULAFTER BATHING, A LUXURY AFTERSHAVING! § | 


Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN, and all afilictions 
ofthe skin, For sore, blistered and perspizing feet it bas no equal. Removes all odor 
of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the origina!), @ little higher in price, 
than worthless substitutes, but there is a reason for it. Boid everywhere, or malied 


| 

} 

| 

25cents. AVOID BaRMPUL IMITATIONS, free). j 
GERHARD MENNIN GO., Newark, N. J. | 


Some"® Mennen’s Violet Taloum Saucizs 
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IN 1786 Evans’ 


Ale was first made. 


It was a good ale then, 


but the Evans’ Brewery has ever progressed along the lines 
of brewing advancement and “8 























EQ FATES 


A Superb Short Saoke 
For Little Money 


Made of finest selections of Imported Havana Tobacco, 
Mild and Fragrant, Satisfying and Saving. 
Sold by Leading Tobacconists every where. 


Soxor 25 Cigars "ror ¢5CtS. 
“sox or 100 Cigars sex azra $2.75 


Send name of your PFs, ww a order. 


KRAUS & CO., (sfrs.) "WALTIMORE. MoD.” 


Evans Ale 


stands for the highest grade brewing in the world—and 
every bottle backs up the statement beyond dispute. 


No article could have obtained such widespread popularity save through superlative merit. 
ANY DEALER ANYWHERE. 


Brewed and Bottled by C. H. Evans @ Sons, 














Hudson, New York 











TIRES, *32 


Sterling Puncture Proof 
Tires are the best made 
Constructed on punctur 
proot lines. No solution in 
them. 

Guaranteed for One Year. 

Complete catalogue 


PUNCTURE 
PROOF 

tires from $2.00 per pair uy 

sent FREE. 


DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 
Dept. 89, 631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for big Catalogue. 


Water Motor Fan 
$Y .50 


= any spigot 
or attached 
to wall. Any 
person can adjust it easily 
and without effort. Diam- 
eter, 10 inches. Makes 





2000 revolutions a minute. 





Throws a current of air as AGENTS WANTED. 
strong as any $15 electric fan, without any nois« 
or annoyance It has no equal for the sick 


Descriptive Circular free 
PRICE COMPLETE $1.50. 


‘DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 


| Dept. 89, 631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


; room. 





ond in Mamas . 


of 
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SOLD BY MAIL 
DIRECT. 





eiailion 


From Factory to You 


The MONROE is a high-grade refrigerator for family use. Unlike 
and better than others, its food compartments are molded, single pieces of 
solid white porcelain ware-—without joint or seam—strictly sanitary. 

An order will bring the MONROE at once to your nearest railway 
station, freight paid. You can have the satisfaction of examining and 


————————— eae nel 


proving it in yourhome. If, after a reasonable time, it is not satisfactory 
in every respect, write us and we will take it back and refund your money. 

The only way to obtain a MONROE is to order it direct from us. 
We have no agents. Write for Catalogue “A.” It is free. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
| New York Office, 42 Cortlandt St. Lockland, Ohio 














REFRICERATOR b5étcevan cineo. 


This porcelain is the same materia] that the blue and white preserving kettles are made 
of. A luxury at the price of a necessity. 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS. 

H Polished, quarter sawed golden oak case; size, 35 in. long by 22 in. 
This Style, deep, by sein. high, Porcelain Lined, $29.75, Sliding shelves adjustable 
toany height. Other styles and sizes from $20.00 to $50.00. In zinc lined, $8.50 to $20.00. 
LISTEN!—In common Refrigerators air circulation is through ends, front orlid. When any- 
thing is spilledin air passage, it decays and taints the inaccessable walls, Phew! With the 
LEONARD-CLEANABLE every part is accessable. It strains the back to remove the whole ice 
box which some makers compel. Here is a vital point! THE LEONARD-CLEANABLE ALL MEVAL 
ICE RACK purifies the condensation and prevents ice water dripping upon food. Avoid re- 
frigerators with under wooden sticks—they mould and become musty. Still Another Point: 
OUR EIGHT WALLS WITH MINERAL WOOL INTERELINING save ice bills. Where is another equal 
tothe Leonard? We ship the Leonard to you freight free anywhere east of Omaha or north 
of Tennessee, where we have no dealer; pro rata beyond. Guaranteed to be greater 
value than any other. or your money returned without comment. Sample of our Porce- 
lain lining with booklet “How to Use a Refrigerator” and catalogue sent FREE. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO, {Grand'Rapias Mion. J 
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MACHIN? 


*O0-Licur Secor O1n-ELectrre 


SUMMER SATISFACTION 


No country home is com- 
plete without electric lights. 
The Secor Automatic Oil- 
Electric Machine makes 
electricity available in the 
remotest hamlet at less cost 
than in the city. This ma- 
chine is simple and safe 
always works; has no ob- 
jectionable features; and is 
cared for by a 


stable-man. In 


gardener or 
addition to 
lighting, it can pump water 
Write for 
illustrated bulletin, S. D. 18. 


or saw wood. 


THE 


GENERAL POWER COMPANY 


ted Lighting 


81-83 Paton: St., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 


H. Matteson, Jr., 690-692 Bourse Building 





ADVERTISER. 





Automobile House M & M Summer Cottage 
Portable Houses 


are practical, accurately built, easily transported, suitable 
for any climate and can be. erected in a day. 

The “Unit System” of construction prevails 
throughout and every panel is interchangeable. No nails 
required—no carpenters. All instructions are furnished. 


No Experience Needed to Erect 


These houses are perfect in construction; wind and 
water proof; admirably adapted to meet every 
requirement ; ornamental and reasonable in price. 

Our superb facilities and automatic machinery en- 
able us to deliver these houses, ready to erect on 
premises, at local price of material alone. 


SUMMER COTTAGES—AUTOMOBILE HOUSES 
CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSES—HUNTER’S CABINS 


Write at once for catalogue and prices. State your needs 
in detail and we will furnish you with full information. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 700 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich 
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/ DETROIT JEWEL 
GAS RANGES 


STANDARD OF 
GAS RANGE 4 














i- you P44 TO KNOW ALL ASOUT Cogwiec, mf GAS 
ND FOR OUR FREE SOOKLET. PT. 24 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS % 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
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A woman has used 


mine for fourteen, 


a lamp chimney of 


years. 


What a jolly good 


Keep Out the Sun—Let In the Air 
VUDOR PORCH SHADES 


. 
me s | 
fl S she has had - make your home life delightful and enjoyable on the 
j hottest days—add practically another room to your house 
—the coolest and most comfortable of all in summer—ideal 
for entertaining, perfect for pleasure. Easy to raise or 
4 | lower. Made in artistic colors to harmonize with your 
My name on every one. | decorations. Very inexpensive ; most economical. 
VUDOR LAWN PAVILIONS 
are strong, durable, cozy ; inclose 28 sq. ft. Six sides 
se ; equipped with Vudor Shades, each of which can be 
If you'll send your address, I'll send you the Index raised or lowered as desired. 
Write for booklet “ Story of Comfort.” It’s free. 


. HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
ber to get for your lamp. 27 McKey Bivd. - = Janesville, Wis., U.S.A. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


» Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you what num- 








FOR STEAM HEATING wiTH WORKSHOP rr 
specify and insist on having your plant fitted with YOUR PED v4 


the JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 
» sa FOOT POWER “ea 


Design, workmanship, and materials of the highest Machinery you can successfully com- 


4 
r standard throughout. Every valve inspected and pete w:th Factories that use steam : 
ei tested before leaving the factory, and fully war- ; wer, both in quality and profit on product, hy 
A’ 



















ranted. Awarded the Gold Medal at the Pan-‘ e on! cemaiete line of such machines 

American Exposition. Write for Catalogue. pete. Have stood the test twenty years, 
nd for catalogue. Address: 

JENKINS BROTHERS, W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. sas Ruby St., Rockford. Ilis. 








OU INTEND TO BUILD 


and want a correct and beautiful house, the opposite of the commonpla 


then you should see these books of design 
Colonial Houses, 1908 edition, express prepaid, - - - - . . - - $2.00 
Colonial Houses, 1902 edition, express prepaid, - - - - - . - - 2.00 
House shown bere in 1903 edition. 

The show large, correctly drawn perspectives, full floor plans, and complete d riptions, 
estimates of cost The designs are new, original, unique, consistent. They combine 
ty of exterior with complete and convenient interiors. If you are at all interested in the 

t you will find these pub tions suggestive and entertaining. Sketches to carry out 
ur ideas, special plans made. Complete plans for any of the designs furnished. Address 





E. 8. CHILD, Architect, - + . 60 New Street, NEW YORK. 














OLT Kicotylene Fas ‘mien 
)) Capacity, 10 to 5,000 Lights —_ . ~ 


Lights Any Building Anywhere \ Me. 


‘ } / Better than City Gas or Electricity. Cheaper than Kerosene. 


8/2) 

WA Se es ; CHARLESTON, Me., Oct. 20, 1902. 

- / j * It is impossible to say too much in praise of the system of lighting 
which you have installed in our new Institute buildings.” 


Ht!) 7 H. WarrEN Foss Principal Higgins’ Classical Institute. 
iW, Write for Catalogue A, FREE. 


Phitecciphia J.B. Colt Co. 21 Barclay St. New York Sticaze 


Angeles 


} 

a The Largest Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons 
= EE in Ries niente este =f , 
CoS 120000620000 0000000 00000 GEIS OEE EE TOP AUDIO DOTTIE 
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A HOUSE IN HAWAII 


stained with 


where 
are even 


in the tropics, 


LAlLtie 


d larg 
Ww x1 -pre erving in 


ur tains are use 


wearing q 
rut nm any 


cheapest, m exterior c¢ 
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shingles and otl 


ing Send for stained-w« samples 


igents at all Central Points 





The most artistic and durable coter effects on shingles 
are produced with Shingletint, which is a scientific com- 
bination of linseed oil, coloring matter, creosote, and the 
necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingletint is 
conspicuous not only for its superiority, but because it 
can be called for by its distinctive name, thus offering 
the consumer protection against inferior goods offered 
for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while to 
ignore the ‘‘just as good’’ argument and insist upon 
Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon request. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 





GABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


their 
more 
climate they are 
t ; | gs for 
ork on all kinds of bui 

and catalo 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Odorless Garbage 


Out of sight and safe from 
Witt’s Corrugated Can. Tight-fitting lid keeps 
odors in, dogs out. The strongest can made The ons 
neat, thoroughly sanitary and durable receptacle for 

} garbage. Get Witt’s ; imitations are worthless 

} that ** Witt's Corrugated Can” is stamped in the lid 


disturbance, if put in 


See 


Sold by house-furnishing and hardware dealers 
HE WITT CORNICE Co., Dept. V, CINCINNATI 








Water Supply For 
Country Homes 





National Junior Engine 


‘“ BUILT TO DO WORK” 


Simplest. Most Practical, Positive Utility Throughout 
Lunt, Moss & Co., Boston 
Sales : % « Supply Co., Omaha 
oie 5. Water & Steam Supply Co., Kansas Cit 
Agencies: Burridge & Cooper, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Catalogue for asking. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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‘The Rock Island 
States of America 

















7 OMAN, . 
: ~~ LINCOLY 

734 ; 
DENVER ~~ 
Si ae 


tenet OAR 





_ Never has a better opportunity of visiting the West presented 
itself than will occur this summer. The occasions are: 


General Assembly Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, May 21-June 2. 
National Convention Society of Christian Endeavor, Denver, July 9-13. 
are Grand Army of the Republic, San Francisco, 


Extraordinarily low rates will apply. Full information will be 
furnished on application to any of the representatives of the Rock 
Island whose addresses are given below: 


New York City, 401 Broadway; 5th Ave. and 35th St. — Philadelphia, 

111 South Ninth St. Boston, 26 School St. — Buffalo, 120 Ellicott Square. 

Montreal, 178 St. James St. — Cincinnati, 38 East 4th St. — Cleveland, 

216 Williamson Building. — Pittsburg, 415 Park Building. — Indianapolis, 

PP ee Building. — Chicago, 91 Adams St. — Detroit, 11 Fort St. 
est. — Memphis, 347 Main St. — St. Louis, gor Olive St. 


A glance at the map which appears above will show you how 


~ direct are the lines of the Rock Island System, not only to Colorado, 
OCK Island but to Northern and Southern California as well. 


ANAT JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 

















Hotels and 
Boarding Houses 
in Colorado 


a house in Colorado, right in the heart of what is be- 
yond any question the most charming summer Route 
country in the world. We publish a handbook of Colorado 
which tells all about some 200 desirable places, giving the names of 
oh ge prices for board, location on the map, which is part of the 
ook, information about nearby attractions, rates for guides and livery, 
in fact about everything there ts to know. I shall be glad to send youa 
copy without charge. Kindly write for it today. 
Colorado is by no means an expensive place to visit, and there is no 
country in the world that equals it as a resort for health and pleasure — 
spend your vacation there. 


TO $10 a week will pay for excellent board at man 
she pay Mam Builindton 


We shall sell tickets to Colorado next summer at unusually low rates. 
We run trains “ one night on the road” from Chicago or St. Louis to Denver. 
Don’t fail to send for our handbook of Colorado hotels. Full of information. No charge. 





P. S. EUSTIS, Pass. Traffic Manager, C. B. @ Q. Ry. Co., CHICAGO 
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/ Banff Springs Hotel. 


Last Summer the accommodation of the BANrr Sprincs HoTeL was 
taxed to its uttermost. This year visitors will find 


its Capacity Doubled. 


Not only has the hotel been added to, but the Canadian National Park, in 
which Banif is situated, is many times larger than was formerly the case. The 
, yf! Dominion Government was careful to include init the springs, “hoodoos,” 
glaciers and peaks, the valleys and watersheds of the Bow, Spray and Ghost 
rivers—among the most wonderful natural attractions of the Canadian Rockies. 

Here you may bathe, ride, fish, hunt, climb, sketch and botanize to 
your heart’s content, while enjoying all the comforts and luxuries of an 
up-to-date hotel. The rarefied air stimulates like wine, the days are long 
and bright, the scenery superb—and there are absolutely no counterbalancine 
disadvantages. 
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The Imperial Limited will run, commencing early in June, three times 
a week between Montreal and Vancouver, reaching Banff in 72 hours. 


— 
 ———— 


For further particulars apply to any agent of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
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Or to ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL, CANADA, { 
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heap Trips 
California 


*_. Chicago to Los Angeles 
$50 round trip and _ Francisco. 
May 3, also May 12 to 18. 

Good on THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED and other trains, 

Special service account Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Chicago to California, for 

$33 one way ave: ly Until June 15. 

In tourist sleepers and chair cars. Low rates from 

East generally. See Grand Canyon of Arizona en 

route. Ask for particulars. 

General Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 

















Mammoth Cave 


A visit to Mammoth Cave constitutes a unique experience in one’s search of 
pleasure and the marvelous. From the moment of arrival at the quaint old hostelry, 
which dates so far back toward the beginning of the century that it is really a part 
of the history of the cavern, to the last backward look which is always given when 
the top of the rough stairway of rock at the entrance is reached on the return from 
the depths there is continuous surprise, new experience and pleasant memories. 
The cavern, with its 200 miles of underground passages over hill and valley, through 
gorge and canon, across rivers and deep crevices, with its Titanic halls and star- 
bedecked domes, unrivaled anywhere in size and magnificence, has been pronounced 
by noted travelers as the greatest natural wonder in the world, and you should 
remember this when planning your summer outing. Mammoth Cave is in Edmonson 
county, Kentucky, one hundred miles south of Louisville, near the main line of the 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


and which company has on sale daily round trip tickets at reduced rates for parties 

desiring to visit the cave. An interesting illustrated booklet, entitled ‘‘ Two Hundred 

Miles Underground,’’ will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by addressing 
C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
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SEASHORE. LAK TAKE 7 MOUNTAIN Resards 
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pda a. 
. Usura 
gescriptioe pamp. Alert NEW ENGI ENGLAND 
, (containing complete maps) 
“have b mag hy ey ng tf : N RIVERS OF 
and will be ‘marted Ar Ny) A, | ] ni e| MOUNTAINS OF ™ 
pen ey SS cath be a SEASHORE OF 
Sata NEW ENG '. 


At Aone Serre, QL NS PICTURESQUE 


APPLY STORIC — MISCELLANEOU 
[kes ai SET CUMS. PASSEN( ER DEPART MENT, BGM.R.R nt RIVER. . 
Listing ntng, > Will be sent oven receipt of 6 cents 
UHONG the OLUIMMA LI. book 


putheast New Hampshire Merrimac achVielles 
Vike 






outhwest New HampshtTe, aes GPC, 
é Gpinecticupeig Northern Jepmont Soke Me Crip, piremagey: 
The Hoosac Guntty, Lr sag why Valleyz 


OC egton, 

UMMER TouRIsT Boox_> Lhe Me Cnandh ARG 

one UST OF R Tous: RATES. HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE LIST. Catral Massach UseUs. 
AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION. FREE. 





AlSO COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW FROM MT WASHINGTON SENT ON RECEIPT OF 69'S IN STAMPS 










The delightful country of health-giving, 
light, dry air and inspiring scenery is the 
ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding i in good 
hotels and boarding places ad apted to any 
man’s means. It is an inexpensive place 
to visit and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 









































An Illustrated Booklet and other interest- 
ing printed matter about Colorado will be 
sent free to all persons addressing 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
P ger Traffic M: gorC. & N.-W. Ry., 











22 Fitth Ave., CHICAGO. 
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AUSKOKA HOTEL HOTEL, MUSKOKA 
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CANADA, is ele - 


pity From 
Hay Fever. 
retes;mapbs and all i i 
Tht. 


iteralure 
G. T. Sect. cen. Pass’r. an 


TO EUROPE 








Raymond g WU itcomb’ $ 


TOURS AND TICKETS EVERYWHERE 


Paris, Rural England, the 
_ ikespeare Country, Eng 
h, Scotch, and Irish Lakes, 


Glasgow, Dublin, Edinburgh, stat iresque Wales and Eng 
land. Leaving New York June 4th and July 2d 
and South of England, London, the North 


NOR AY. of England, North Cape, the Land of the 


Midnight Sun, Sweden, Denmark, and North Germany 
Leaving New York June 9th 


and its Grand Alpine Scenery, 
SWITZERLAND France and Germany, the 

Italian Lakes, Holland, Bel 
gium, and England. Leaving New York June 9th 


iding Northern Germany, Russia, Aus 
tria Hi ingary, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
IE ngland. Leaving New York July 7th. 
o California, Yosemite Val 
ion, Grand Canyon ot Arizona, 
Colorado Mountain Resorts, | 


Yellowstone Park, Alaska, the Canadian Rockies, New Eng 
lind and Canadian Summer Resorts, and Around the World, 


“Fair Devon” and the picturesque West 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 


$s i for ur Travelers’ 1 bd Guid yntainit 


Raymond § § Whitcomb Zo. 


General Passenger Agents 
international Sleeping Car and Express Trains Co. and the 
Trans-Siberian Railway | 


305 Washington St. 
BOSTON MASS 


I ( stnut St | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


> Fifth Ave 2 », Clark St 
PITTSBURG 





CHICAG ILL. 





DE POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS TOUKS. 
24th Vear.—Select.—Superior Conductorship. 
June 10th.—Limited Party to Northern Europe, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Russia, Poland, Ete. 
dune 24th and July ist.—Limited Parties to prineipal parts of Europe 
including Italy*(optional 
lilustrated Programmes (with inclusive cost) sent free. 


A. DE POTTER, - 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 


The Baby: aca teaini 


and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


\ book every mother should read and learn by heart 
It tells everything about the baby—his proper care, 
training, food, etc., et 


Attractibely Bound and Illustrated. 
$1 00 Net (postage extra) 
HARPER «& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-second Season, Limited Parties. Unexcelled 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. Leisure in Sight 
seeing. Terms reasonable. Address 


Dr. and Mrs. H.S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 








"Six Per Cent Interest Net 


Earned absolutely and safely on gilt-edge securities 


Choice Oklahoma First Mortgages, 


On improved farms, worth many times amount 
loaned. Securities examined by our salaried 
experts. Write for latest offering 


WINNE & WINNE, Winne Building, Wichita, Kansas 
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=< i; y te “ The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, i 
f j t The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well.’ 
ry : The hand ef time has cast a charm about 
j many articles once in daily use by our an- 
a # cestors, but now, for practical purposes, so 
; £4 far superseded by modern appliances, as to d 


be only interesting in that they were a part 
of the life of a;century ago; and so while we 
H touch with reverent hands these relics of the 
H past, let us rejoice that for our comfort we 
i have the new. The “old oaken bucket” 
and the Hot-Air Pump are antitheses, the 
old and the new—the primitive and the most 
modern forms of conveying water. Think 
over these two methods, for every other 
water supply approaches more or less closely 
age these two. If yours is half way 
xi* between, why not improve it. 
, Look around your place and see 
how much time you or 
your servants spend 
daily in conveying water 
by hand, for the 
laundry, the live 
stock, the garden, 
and every 
household 
use, and re- 
member, the 
Hot-Air 
Pump is 
the cheap- 
est form of 
constant water 
:supply now 
xnown. A per- 
# manent invest- 
' ment, which will 
outlast a generation 
of users, can now be 
- bought for $108. 
| = a Descriptive Cata- 
a a logue ‘¢H”’ sent free 
©» on application. 
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5 Werree St., New York. 23¢ Frankiin St., Boston. 
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Rid E i E i earborn St., Chicago. égo Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 
= , ot ~hiladelphia 22 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S. W ‘ 
I er Ficsson ngine ; eRe! alan Der 71, Havana, Cuba. | The Hot-Air Pump. 
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% Bluff Point near Plattsburg, N. Y. 


THE PEERLESS LAKE AND MOUNTAIN 
RESORT OF THE ADIRONDACKS 





MID RG 
eS PEIVZ 
. a 


iS) iS 


Known everywhere as one of the most magnificent summer hotels in America, 


BON 
NSC 
iw 
“ 











Located on a bold eminence on the shore of Lake Champlain in the center 
of a forest park of 450 acres. 


Superb views of the Lake and Green Mountains of Vermont to the East 
and the highest peaks and ranges of the Adiroridacks to the West. 


(SOLF on full-length #8-hole course, kept in pink of condition. 
Attractive clubhouse ‘with all conveniences. 

HOTEL CHAMPLAIN is three miles from Plattsburg, N. Y., on main line 
Delaware & Hudson R. R., and is reached in through Pullmans. 


BOATING, FISHING, and ideal fresh water bathing, complete facilities. 
Splendid roads for automobiling. 


A beautiful booklet of illustrations sent upon request. 





E.L. BROWN, Mgr.,Until July 1st care Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., 42d St., New York 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


Empress and The Tribulations of a 
Princess brings her reminiscences of a 
renirkable and chequered career to a close in 
A Doffed Coronet, which has just been pub- 
lished. Im many respects it is the most 
interesting and thrilling book of the three; 


[3 author of The Martyrdom of an 


interesting in its revelations of international 
intrigue and diplomacy, and thrilling in its 
personal narration of exciting episodes and 
dangerous adventures which it has been the 


lot of the author to encounter. One feels that 
the intrepid and daring woman who wrote 
these pages was one to invite the unusual 


and extraordinary in life; nothing humdrum 
could long exist beside her; the very air 
about her becomes electric, and surcharged 
with romance and passionate adventure. 
From the moment we come under the spell 
of “the golden twilight” falling “ with 
infinite sadness over the Egyptian land- 


scape,” in the opening lines of the first 
chapter, to that in which, at the close, we see 
this stormy petrel of a woman, who had 
traversed the courts of Europe and the salons 
of England and America, “ settled down, 
one glorious October day, in this last and 
dearest of our American homes,” the reader 
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Author of * 


is conscious of a strange, mysterious per- 
sonality, whose disclosures fill him with 
astonishment and wonder. Remember, this 
is a “true story’; the story of a woman 
who doffed her coronet to follow her hus- 
band’s fortunes and further his happiness 
in the land of democracy. 


The scene opens under the dark walls 
of old Cairo. The ancient glamour of Egypt, 
sinister and profound, seems to take captive 
the senses. The period is that following 
the Arabi Pasha rebellion, when Cairo was 
a hotbed of international and diplomatic 
strife, in which the author and her husband 





JUSTIN MCCARTHY 
The Reign meen 


were active agents. The ghastly contrast 
between Cairo, with its wild orgies of delight 
and voluptuousness, while the lone soldier 
Gordon Pasha was gazing over the desert 
for the help that never came, is vividly and 
poignantly depicted. ‘“‘ News to the effect 
that Gordon Pasha was successfully accom 
plishing his difficult task at Khartoum had 
been greeted with enthusiasm by English 
and Egyptians alike, and certainly every 
thing—for the moment, at least—seemed 
couleur de rose. Nobody dreamed then that 
after sending the European women and 
children intrusted to his care down the Nile 
in safety, poor Gordon, when preparing to 
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start himself, with the 
nuns, priests, and a few 
white traders and officials 
who had stayed behind to 
assist him, would find the 
way blocked and the city 
besieged by the insur- 
gent forces. Soon, how- 
ever, his repeated mes- 
sages, brought at the risk 
of their lives by native 
carriers—messages full of 
agonized appeal for relief, 
not so much for himself 
as for those with him— 
threw the entire civilized 
world into a ferment of 
excitement such as has 
seldom been’ witnessed. 
That most remarkable of 
all Oriental statesmen, 
Nubar Pasha, predicted 
the catastrophe which was 
to follow, but none heeded 
him, and I remember well 
how, on that brilliant gala 
night at Ismailia, he 
looked gloomily at the 
revellers, and, shaking his 
handsome head. said, om- 
inously: ‘Dance, you 
fools; laugh and make 
merry, and take no care 
for the morrow. Fools! 
Fools! Fools!’ ” 


From the exotic Ori- 
entalism of Egypt to the 
calculating Occidentalism 
of the United States is a 
far cry, and it is seldom 
that within the covers of 
one book the reader is 
afforded so striking and 
picturesque a contrast of 
national and racial con- 
ditions. The marvellous 
descriptions of a life in 
Egypt, undreamed of by 
the West; the glowing 
portrayal of the intimate 
side of the khedival court 
and the disclosures of the 
princely harems of Cairo 
—all seem far away from 
the scenes described with 
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Illustration by ELizaseTH SHipPEN GREEN 
From “ an Old Country House” 
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an amusing cleverness 
and vivacity by the same 
person when she cheer- 
fully and gracefully steps 
down from her high-born 
world and adapts herself 
to the sordid exigencies of 
poverty, conquers them, 
and wrests a social and 
individual triumph for 
herself in the new world. 
There is always some- 
thing that stirs the blood 
in the sight of a brave 
spirit, facing the reverses 
of fortune, and with a 
high sense of sport and 
the zest of the game, 
laughing ill fortune, as 
it were, into good humor 
and favor again. “‘ When 
I married Fred I gave 
him to understand that I 
would dutifully follow him 
wherever the exigencies 
of his career might send 
him, were it to Patagonia 
or the North Pole, but 
not to the United States.”’ 
Yet when worse came to 
worst, there was no lack 
of pluck or spirit, and, 
taking her fate in both 
hands, she made worse 
better, and finally best. 


The Reign of Queen 
Anne is not only the 
latest, but the best book 
from Mr. Justin McCar- 
thy’s graphic pen. The 
sense of picturesqueness 
and vivid portraiture, of 
animated narrative style 
and glowing human in- 
terest, which never fail 
him, seem to have ripened 
by intellectual use and in 
the mellow gravity of his 
firm and agile faculties of 
artistic expression. His 
imagination has been col- 
ored and affected by that 
golden age of English 
history, so that the pris- 
matic hues of its glorious 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Author of * 4 Old Country House” 


conquests in the realm of mind and matter 
irradiate the story told in these two vol- 
umes. The three great epochs in Eng- 
land’s history are the Elizabethan, the 
Augustan, and the Victorian eras; and 
the three great monarchs under whom 
these epochs rose to distinctive glory were 
the great queens of England. The name 
of Queen Anne will pass into history with 
the name of Queen Elizabeth and with 
the name of Queen Victoria. The reign of 
Queen Anne must always be regarded as 
one of the great historical eras forming the 
landmarks of England’s progress in civiliza- 
tion. “‘ The age of Queen Anne,” says 
Mr. McCarthy, “ stands out a distinct epoch 
in the history of the world. It takes rank 
with the age of Pericles in Greece, with the 
Augustan era in Rome, with the Elizabethan 
era in England.” In war, in politics, in 
art, and in literature, it was an age of ascen- 
dency and brilliant achievement. It was the 
age of Blenheim and Ramillies and Mal- 
plaquet ; it was the age of Bolingbroke and 
Marlborough and Robert Walpole; it was 
the age of Defoe and Swift, of Addison and 
Steele and Pope; it was the parent age of 
the newspaper press dealing in commentary 
and criticism which developed with the rise 





is a crowded and picturesque 
canvas that Mr. McCarthy 
has painted for us, but every 
figure and detail stands out 
clear and distinct in relation to 
its importance and historical 
value. We repeat that the 
eminent historian has given 
us no better work than this 
masterly history of The Reign 
of Queen Anne, which now 
makes complete the story of 
England’s social and political 
prowess, through his History 
of the Four Georges and Will- 
iam IV., down to our own 
day in his History of Our 
Own Times. 


The sumptuous edition of 
Alice in Wonderland, brought 
out a year ago with illus- 
trations by the humorous artist 
Mr. Peter Newell, proved so 


From “ Through the Looking-Glass” 
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great a success that the publishers were 
encouraged to produce this year in a 
similar manner the companion volume, 
Through the Looking-Glass. In the minds 
of all to whom these happy idyls of 
childhood have become classic, the two books 
are really inseparable, and the laudable 
design to make a uniform library edition 
of both volumes that would stamp it with 
the highest approval deserves the warmest 
praise as it demands the deepest gratitude 
of all Lewis Carroll’s admirers. The forty- 
five full-page illustrations have been beauti- 
fully reproduced in tint, and are as felicitous 
in their funny rendition of the amusing 
adventures of Alice as were those of the 
previous book. It cannot fail to find a host 
of admirers among young and old, and is 
assured of a welcome everywhere. 


Another book of great beauty, designed 
for the holidays, deserves a word of apprecia- 
tion. Readers of this MAGAZINE will recall 
the delight. they have had in the combined 
efforts of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne and 
Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green in the romantic 
story of Perdita as unfolded with quiet grace 
and naive humor in “ An Old Country House”’ 
and other papers that have appeared in 
these pages. The love and laughter, the 
poetry and song, the passion of nature that 
ripple joyously on the sunny dreams of 
Perdita and her husband make this pretty 
tale of sweet delight one of the most enticing 
and unusual of love stories. Miss Green’s 
exquisitely artistic illustrations, printed in 
colors, together with the exquisitely artistic 
get-up of the volume, make An Old Country 
House the most tempting and attractive 
gift-book of the season. 


Somewhere recently I met with an ob- 
servation on the natural evolution of society 
which is recalled to my mind by Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn’s new novel, The Reflections of Am- 
brosine. It was to the effect that society 
in any country undergoes three stages— 
Uncivilization, Civilization, and Deciviliza- 
tion. If the picture of society which Mrs. 
Glyn presents be true to life, then it would 
seem that in England it is fast approaching 
Decivilization. There is a duke in the story 
who seeks to marry an American girl, be- 
cause ‘‘ we want a strain of thick, red blood 
in our veins; ours is a great deal too blue. 
... If I take this American—well, the 
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ELINOR GLYN 
Author of “ The Reflections of Ambrosine’ 


Americans are so new a nation that they still 
have a moral sense. . . . Old nations are 
deficient in this quality. Because a few 
what we call civilized nations have set up a 
standard of morality for themselves, that 
does not change the ways of human 
nature.”” The book is not only very en- 
tertaining, telling its story through the 
charming naiveté and disillusionment of a 
high-spirited, innocent girl who has he 
own fresh ideals, but it is all unwittingly a 
scathing satire on the moral disintegration 
of the society it depicts. 

ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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People of refinement who take pride in their personal 
appearance appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and stimulating the 
pores, puts the skin in vigorous condition—smooth, firm, white. 
The only soap scientifically adapted to the 
complexion, 25 cents everywhere. 
ait, vial olen paetinanat Sees and Facial] Cream 


: Our be 
Special offer. sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or for 10 cts. the same and 
sample xibury's Fac ial P »wder sof Dental C ream. Address Dept. y, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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MONG the younger band of writers 
now bent on recording the homely 
sentiments and stirring problems 

that make for drama in the new order 
of things since the cessation of the Civil 
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small town anywhere in that wide area, 
where the main interests of life are prac- 
tical and industrial, and the main charac- 
teristics of the people naive kindliness and 
shrewdness. The author brought to the 





ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
Author of “* The Pride of Tellfair™ 


War strife, none has won a more signal 
success than did Mr. Elmore Elliott 
Peake, with his first novel, The Dar- 
lingtons, published two years ago. It was 
a story of the small town in the Middle 
West; a transcript of life, typical of the 


handling of his observed facts of life a fund 
of rich humor and racy characterization 
which lifted the picture out of its common- 
place surroundings and gave it that touch 
of human significance which differentiates 
the novelist from the mere reporter. . It 
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1, buoyant, invigorating story, 
1d well deserved the success to which it 
ined. The Pride of Telljair, his second 
novel, just published, comes, therefore, to a 
public not unfamiliar with the author’s 
work. And Mr. Peake’s new novel, it may 
be said at once, is no whit less interesting 
or entertaining than The Darlingtons; in- 
deed, as was to be expected from so careful 
vorkman and so keen an observer, The 
rid lelljair is much better constructed, 
firmer in characterization, stronger in hu- 
an interest, and altogether a more power- 
1 novel. 


was a cneertu 


Tellfair, as a picture of the small town, is 
different from Ashboro in several respects. 
In Ashboro the town thrived and revolved 
around its railroad interests; in Tellfair 
there is no shriek of engines or roar of 
It is a more agricultural and primi- 
tive state of things we view. ‘‘ The pressed- 
brick store-fronts, telephone and electric- 
light wires, and paving were fairly sugges- 
tive of a city. But Tellfair’s true village 
character was betrayed from Davenport’s 
rear windows, which gave glimpses, be- 
tween clusters of elms and maples, of the 
rolling prairie of northern Illinois only a 
short half-mile away.” Morris Davenport, 
the hero of the story, is a fine, sturdy type 
of aggressive Americanism. Tumbled red 
hair, deep-chested and square-shouldered, 
a lounging carriage that suggested power 
in repose, a man of few words but decisive 
action—that is the impression we get of the 
man. No sentimentalist, not a man of very 
fine or very high ideals, but true and tender 
in feeling, shrewd and honest in affairs, a 
man to depend upon, to tie up to, as they 
say, in friendship or business. Davenport 
is a type of the self-made man who grows 
into the respect and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens, who grows to power and dominance 
over his neighbors, whose counterpart may 
be found in every town scattered through 
every State. Davenport had reached ma- 
turity and success without encountering 
any entanglement with the opposite sex. 
Even at the outset of the story, when he 
is inclined to view with favor the pretty 
voung woman who grinds out dunning 
letters on the typewriter for him as if 
she were playing a symphony, he keeps his 
head, and has his emotions well in check. 
But it was a foregone conclusion in the 
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village that the young lawyer would event- 
ually marry Bertha Congreve, and none felt 
so sure of this as Bertha herself, though 
Davenport had said nothing on the subject 
to her yet. 


Now it is possible that Bertha would 
have sealed certitude with the marriage 
certificate in time had not Josephine and 
Victoria Priestley, the remaining survivors 
of an old, aristocratic family, who had 
long ago left their ancient mansion to 
moulder in Tellfair, returned to take posses- 
sion of the family residence again. Daven- 
port was the Priestleys’ lawyer, and with 
Josephine it was love at first sight; it was 
almost that with Davenport, but it took 
a nature like his a long time to let the heart 
mount into the head. Davenport, with 
blundering self-unconsciousness, finds him- 
self scheming and working for the proud 
indigent girls, to the mingled disgust and 
envy and shallow heart-break of Bertha. 
She, of course, makes all the trouble in her 
silly, weak way, yet how true and searching 
is the unveiled commonplace of her woman- 
hood! Josephine’s pride is stung; she is of 
the kind of whom Mr. Peake wrote in 7/i 
Darlingtons, when he said: ‘When they 
think they are right, they will have their 
way if it breaks a heart.’”’ Davenport's 
dilemma is handled with dramatic skill and 
truth to life, and in the end he triumphs, 
but the reader has a long spell of suspense 
and doubt as to the outcome while the 
story is in process. Scattered through the 
chapters of Mr. Peake’s book are incidents 
of rural fun and comedy which reflect the 
lighter side of his community, and which 
give a real insight into the peculiarities of 
their neighborhood. One of the best things 
in the novel is the death of old Billy Man- 
derson, who shocked his friends by insisting 
on having ‘‘ There was an old man who had 
a wooden leg” sung instead of a hymn. 
Mr. Peake has a rare gift of characteriza- 
tion and a knack for telling an excellent 
story. His manner of writing is brisk and 
vigorous, and he entertains with a sense of 
elation and buoyant good-nature which 
makes the reader enjoy thoroughly the 
good company he meets in these pages. 
The Pride of Teiljair will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a cordial welcome from the readers 
of The Darlingtons, and enlist the sym- 
pathies of a larger and wider circle. 
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One of the novels of a year ago that was 
widely read and discussed on both sides 
of the Atlantic was Mr. Basil King’s Let 
Not Man Put Asunder. It was intensely 
modern in note, brilliant in epigram, keen 
in satire, tense in feeling, versatile 
and vivid in character-drawing. Jn th 
Garden of Charity, Mr. King’s new 
story, is a very different piece of work 
In striking contrast to his previous 


novel, its re 


1 


lation to that is very much 
what we should say Silas Marner is 


to Middlemarch. It shows that Mr. 
King has a diversity of gifts and 
imagination of a high order. Let Not 
Vian Put Asunder revealed a mind of 


rare powers of brilliance and satire, of 
fine feeling, and ethical insight. In 
the best sense, it was the work of a 
man of the world, a cosmopolite. Its 
scenes ranged from New England to 
Italy, its centres of interest from Bos- 
ton to London. The persons of its 
dramatic story were numerous and 
various in type. Jn the Garden oj 
Charity is confined tc a few charac- 
ters—outside of the several persons 
that make a sort of chorus the prin- 
cipals of the drama are really three in 
number, one man and two women. 
The scene is laid on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, bare to the vast, sweeping 
ocean, a country of many contrasts, 
sparsely inhabited, and peopled by 
odds and ends of racial bits of wreck- 
age tossed up, so to speak, on this 
lone shore. The time is remote from 
the present, and the story is far away 
from the fret and fever of modern 
civilization. It is a strange story, pe- 
culiar to the time and place and people; a 
story of hate and love, of animosity and 
magnanimity, told with beauty and grace 
and simplicity. The fresh, sweet wonder of 
a poetic imagination permeates every page, 
and the old, tragic note of an ancient 
grievance and injustice of womankind brings 
its solitary and remote experience into 
harmony with universal life since men and 
women wandered in the Garden of Eden. 
In its ethical import it is a blending of the 
Old and New Testaments; the title has a 
double significance, for not only are most 
of the crucial scenes set in the garden of 
Charity Pennland, but the moral action 
of the tale leads in the end to the garden of 
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charity in the apostolic sense. But the 
strongest impression we get from Mr. 
King’s new book is that of deep sympathy 
and tender charity towards erring human- 
ity, and «a long-suffering patience that is 








BASIL KING 
Author of / rrden 


divine in its impulse and direction. In 
the former book Mr. King was more of an 
amused, though sometimes pitiful, specta- 
tor; in the present work he is at one with 
mankind, a sympathetic observer and ad- 
vocate—his faith in the unfailing goodness 
that baffles and conquers wrong and passion 
and ignorance uplifts and inspires and 
breathes healing to the hurt and bruised 
heart. Jn the Garden of Charity is a story 
of moving interest and power, but, more 
than that, it is a gospel of hope and love 


The action of In the Garden of Charity 
is subtly woven in with its psychological 
development, and the interest and suspense 
are held by the spell of the story-teller 
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and the strong sympathy he compels for 
his characters. It goes deep and with no 
uncertain aim. The figure of Charity 
Pennland, standing in her garden watch- 
ing for the return of her husband, as. she 
watched and waited with implicit 
and unquestioning faith for eleven years, 
at once touches the imagination. She had 
married him when he was in the army at 
Halifax, and when he was transferred to 
another garrison he had sailed away and 
was heard of no more. The situation is a 
common one, where the girls are often over- 
trustful and the men are light o’ love, but 
Charity was different; her simple faith, 
her innocent ideals, her environment all 
conspired to make her different. She never 
doubted that William Pennland would come 
back. And at last he did come back, but 
the manner of his coming wrought tragedy 
in three lives. Pennland had been on his 
way to Charity when he fell in with Hagar 
Levanti, a wild, passionate young Greek 
girl living on a lonely part of the coast. He 
falls in love and marries her. Conscience, 
in a vague, primitive way, begins to awaken 
in him, and the few months’ passion has 
begun to wane. He tells Hagar at last 
that she is not his wife, and that he is going 
to leave her. There follow scenes of pas- 
sionate struggle and tempest, but Hagar. 
heartsick and desperate, finally bids him 
go. His only means of getting away from 
this unfrequented spot on the shore is by 
rowing out to a little island a mile or two 
off the coast, where, by previous arrange- 
ment, a passing schooner on its way to 
Halifax will pick him up—a not uncom- 
mon arrangement along these shores at the 
present time. Hagar consents to row 
Pennland out to the island, and then send 
word to Jacob Eisenhauer, the captain of a 
coasting schooner, who will pass the island 
the next day. She carries out part of her 
plan, and returns alone, leaving Pennland 
on the island. 


has 
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Meanwhile, the terrible truth 
Charity in the most accidental way, 
with that relentless inevitableness 
which such accidents seem to come from 
the hand of Fate. This is not the most 
telling and dramatic moment in the story, 
though its power is convincing, but it 
clutches the heart. There are greater mo- 
ments to follow, when Charity, believing 
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it to be her duty to go to her husband, con- 


fronts Hagar, and finds Pennland, not gon 
but lying in Hagar’s cottage at the point 
of death. The mystery of his presence ther 
when he should have been miles away, i 
Hagar’s guilty secret, and is not clear 
up until near the end of the book. Wit! 
Pennland’s death, Charity and Hagar ar 
thrown upon each other, and Charity, b 
ing the higher, nobler type, has to con 
fort Hagar, and in doing so learns that 
Hagar is to become a mother. The situa 
tion is fraught with pathos and tragedy) 
Charity suffers and rebels, but at length sh« 
rises above her own sorrow in the sacrific: 
she makes for Hagar and the child. The: 
follows the chain of circumstances whicl 
binds yet repels these two throughout thi 
winter of waiting until the child is bor 
under Charity’s roof; Charity’s growing lov 
for the child; Hagar’s jealous passion of 
maternity; the scene in the garden wher 
the two lovers, Jonas Boutilier, who has 
long loved Charity, and Alick Eisenhauer 
to whom Hagar was faithless, make their 
double proposal with a quaint mingling o 
humor and earnestness, and the appalling 
confession it draws forth from Hagar. It 
is all quietly told, with sustained power and 
pathos — there is not a jarring note or 
false move, though the situations would 
tempt a less artistic mind to theatric et 
fort. Every stroke counts, and when i1 
the end, after the ordeal is over, Charit) 
goes after Hagar, who has left her, and 
each woman learns how much she _ has 
become to the other, and Hagar’s last 
citadel yields to Charity’s simple words 
“It is you I want ’’—there is only needed 
the final act wherein Hagar takes the 
wedding-ring to which she had clung and 
presses it on Charity’s finger, and Charity 
takes her own wedding-ring, hidden in her 
bosom, and puts it on Hagar’s hand, to 
round out the completeness of as con- 
summately perfect and beautiful an idyl of 
woman’s love and devotion as one reader 
is bold to say he has ever had the good 
fortune to read. 


It was a quaint, psychological conceit of 
Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins - Freeman to blend 
the associations of the New England trees 
with the life of the people in a number of 
characteristic sketches which show how 


intimately one is bound up with the other. 
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In these exquisite stories, called Sza 
Trees, the author finds a_ fresh 
metamorphosis in fiction for her 
New England folks—a metarnor- 
phosis which lends itself to a new 
reading of a familiar subject. For 
in writing of the influence of the 
trees, under whose umbrageous 
boughs the little children have 
played and sported, youth has 
sighed and courted, men and women 
have ripened and found shelter, and 
lived again in retrospect in the 
eventide of their years, Mrs. Wil- 
kins-Freeman has led us by a new 
way into the hearts of her people, 
and shown us the tender sap surg- 
ing beneath the gnarled limbs and 
barked faces. As the author of A 
Humble Romance progresses with her 
inimitable art of disclosing to us 
the inner life of her own people, she 
grows more tender and sympathetic, 
and truth and fidelity to the type 
are warmed with a most gracious 
and loving touch. The Six Trees 
are ‘‘The Elm,” ‘‘ The Apple,” ‘‘ The 
Lombardy Poplar,” ‘‘The Great 
Pine,’ ‘‘ The Balsam Fir,’’ and ‘‘ The 
White Birch.’’ To illustrate the 
author’s method, take, for example, the 
story of the Elm-Tree. An old widowed 
man had built himself a house from a life- 
time’s savings, only to lose it. His indig- 
nation and outraged feelings as he watches 
the new occupant renovating and redecorat- 
ing the house to suit a more modern and 
esthetic taste, nearly drive him demented. 
When the house is burned down, naturally 
he is suspected as the incendiary. But the 
old Elm-Tree, which he still owned, offered 
him sanctuary, and he took refuge in its 
branches, where he was at last discovered. 
The affection of the old man for the Elm- 
Tree, his clinging to it as the last landmark 
which might save him, and the manner in 
which it brought him to a peaceful home 
are unfolded with that amusing and pa- 
thetic art of which Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman 
is a past master. 
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Good stories for boys, especially schooi 
boy stories, are hard to find. I can heartily 
recommend The New Boy at Dale, by Mr. 
Charles Edward Rich, which has just been 
published. Giovanni Martin is a strong, 
stalwart, brave young fellow, without any 
of the prig about him, quick of wit and 
ready for adventure, of which he has quite 
an exciting number during his school-life— 
in a cave, on shipboard, in a_ boat-race, 
and so forth. There is a thread of mystery 
in the story, the boy’s actual identity 
coming to light only at the happy end of 
the tale. The book is especially commend- 
able for its clean, wholesome tone, its 
honest ideals and sincerity. It is brightly 
illustrated with pictures by the well-known 
artist, Florence Scovel Shinn. 

ELLiott HENDERSON. 
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PINEAPPLE FIELD AT UBERO. 


DO YOU WANT A LIFE INCOME? 
A Saving of $5 per Month Will Secure It. 


Do you save your money each month? Would you save it if you were pro 





















2 among which are the Ubero Plantation C ompany of Indianapolis and the Ubero Plant 
Company of Boston, now paying respectively 20 per cent. and 10 per cent. yearly div 
We have hundreds of clients all over the United States who are receiving dividends from 
investments made in these companies. 

ur offer to you is liberal and honest, and you cannot afford to ignore it. 
The securities of the Consolidated Co mpany are in the form of bonds in denominations of $soo each. and in 
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> first mortgage gold notes in denominations of $5 each You can invest in one of two way on the monthly na r 
‘ ment plan or for cash If you can afford to pay $5 per month for any luxury you are now enjoying, you can afford rs 
’ to buy one of these bonds. Let us tell you how d 
Suppose you subscribe for one bond on the monthly payment plan For exrch $5 you put in you receive ~ 
1 6 per-cent. First Mortgage Gold Note which is fully secured. The basis of this security is the deed given to the ; 5 
International Trust Company of Boston, by the Consolidated Ubero Plantations Company, consisting of a first { »: 
bd mortgage on all the assets of the Company, real and personal, including developed pr »perties pineapple canneries, 3; E 
. starch mills, bank, warehouses “i an factories, general store, merchandise, live stock, machinery, buildings, etc s 
amounting to over one million dollars. Aside from this, the mortgage also Nhe ms the 
F z , pany’s coffee bi 1ess8 and distributing station in the ited States. Uy. 
es The International Trust Company pays 6 per cent. interest on these notes in two semi-annual payments of 3 2 
it 23 per cent. on July 1st and January 1st. Money invested begins to draw interest from date of purchase. When vou lo 
'S? have accumulated $s00 worth of these notes you exchange them for a $soo bond (drawing interest at 5 per cent) 3 
> and receive at tha time of the exchange $soo worth of stock 
Seventy per cent. (70%) of the net earnings each vear are deposited with the International Trust Company 
for the redemption of these notes and bonds in ten years or less. Thus vou are sure to receive 6 per cent. interest 
on all the money you put in, plus whatever your stock earns, receive back your entire principal in ten years, and 
still have your investment represented by your holdings of stock, which has not cost you a sing nt. This capital 





F tock will earn and pay at least 20 per cent. dividends each year, or $100 on each bond purchased —so that you 
mZ will havea life ine ome by savi a few dollars each month. 

Cn the other hand, if you buy for « ash, you pay $500 for each bond You receive (in addition to your bond 
or bonds) an equal amount (£500) of capita! stock for each bond purchased 

You receive 6 per cent. yearly interest on this bond and have vour money paid back to you in ten years or less, ‘ust 
the same as if you paid for it by the month; but the cash purchaser — this special pris ilege—he obtains his 
capital stock immediately This capital stock w pay dividends of at least 2 per cent. per year, and. as work goes 
on, dividends will increase, and you have a splended income for life Beat stock that has not cost you a cent of your 
own money. 

With a directorate Soupuee of men of integrity and 1 inquestioned ability ; with an 
advisory board composed of epresentative business me with. absolute safety of your 
invest Bm : with an honest, exp enced, 
and competent management; with a guar- 
antee of 6 per cent. interest; with your 
money returned to you in 10 years; and with 
additional dividends paid you on your stock 
holdings, can you fail to take advantage of 
this offer? 

The only thing we ask of you is that vou give this 
proposition a careful and a thorough investigation 1 
us to send vou our illvstrated hooklet entitled “* 
Per Cent. First Mortgage Sinking F 
Bonds.” It is plain, convincing, and interesting 
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tected in vour investment and guaranteed at least 6 per cent. on your money 
of > | from the time of your first payment? Wou!d you save it if, in addition to the 
7 b] interest, your princ ipel was returned to you in 1o years, you still retaining a & 
4 paying ——_~ in the ey nny ? A saving of a few dc ollars each month will in a 
rs 9 se ; eady income for life Let us tell you how “ 
t rHE CONSOL DATEDU BERO P L ANT: TIONS COMPANY is a consolidation of Eighteen (18) uN 
9 = of the most profitable plantations engaged in the growing and marketing of tropical products, including Coffee, Rut f 
ber Oranges, Lemons, Grape Fruit, Yucca, Pineapples, etc., etc The property is located in the richest agricultural € 
6 district of Mexico, on the Tehuantepec National Railroad. eauidi stant from the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean > 
The management of this ( ompany are the leaders and pioneers in the most profitable Mexican industry No $ ; 
other company is better fitted financially or has greater experience in this business § x 
This management has made a financial success of several similar companies, notably . 
J 
é 
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ARLY in the 


Dauaghie r, which 


month, 
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Lady Rose’s 


has been appearing 


serially in the pages of this Magazine 


for nearly a year, will be published in book 


be reading it, and 
talking about ‘é. 
A short time ago 
it seemed a settled 
question in the 
minds of certain 
sage persons that 
nobody read ser‘als 
nowadays, and that 
at any rate the 
serial circulation 
of a novel affect- 
ed neither its fate 
nor its fortune 
afterward asa 
book. Yet we have 


seen what the 
serialization of 
The Right of Way 
accomplished for 
that book at the 
outset. But great 


as was the inter- 
est stirred in the 
minds of readers 
by Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s masterly 
novel, it has been 
far exceeded in the 
effect produced by 
Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter. Indeed, to 
such a piteh of ex- 
citement and en- 
thusiasm have the 
instalments, doled 
out month by 
month, carried the 
public mind that 
veteran readers de 
clare no such paral- 
lel case oeceurs to 


their memory since the days of 


form. and within a few weeks everybody will 


Daniel Deronda they could recollect no work 
of fiction which appealed so completely at 
once to intellect and sensibility as to afford 
that highest intellectual satisfaction and stim- 
ulation emanating only from a mind inspired. 
These facts are of 
interest as indicat- 








ing the extraordi- 
nary effect Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s 
novel, undoubtedly 
her masterpiece, 
has had upon her 
readers. They are 
not put forward 
here in any dog- 
matic mood; judg- 
ment of any work 
of art in the last 
analysis belongs to 
posterity. But I 
venture the opin- 
ion that no book 
of the vear is likely 
to rival Lady Rose’s 
Daughter in popu- 
lar interest, as 
none is likely to 
transcend it in 
merit. As a story 
it has that unmis- 
takable drawing 
power which des- 
tines it to an un- 
limited popularity. 
Before the end of 
the year Lady 
Rose’s Daughter 
will number its 
readers by  hun- 


4 


dreds of thousands. 


TI am aware that 











Mrs 


HUMPHRY 


(George Eliot, 


with the pi ssible exception of Trilby. I have 


also heard them state 


with conviction (and 


age, be it remembered, brings a wise delibera- 


tion denied to venturesome youth) that since 


there are many 


WARD, WHOSE LATEST NOVEL 1S readers and critics 
LADY ROSE'S 


DAUGHTER "’ who have _hereto- 
fore denied to Mrs. 
Ward the highest attributes of the novelist 
the solvent of imagination in which the com- 
ponent parts of life are fused and crystallized 
in living forms that embody individual types 
of character and take a recognizable place in 
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But only a blind and 
stubborn prejudice can deny the creative gift 


Ward in Lady 


the universal drama. 


of dramatic agency to Mrs. 


Rose’s Dauaht Hlere there is no mistaking 
the divive affatus. You cannot define it, 
neither can vou analyze it; you only know it 
is there, because vou feel it. Deep ealls 
to deep, and it is given to the heart of man 
to know that a spirit of life has breathed 
upon him. Even to those who have been 


Mrs. Ward’s work in the past it 
will be given to perceive that a great change 


moved by 


has been wrought in her mind and art when 
they approach th® soul tragedy in Lady Rose’s 
Daughter. “Mrs. Ward,” wrote one last spring, 
after reading a few instalments of this novel, 
“has been loosing herself more and more from 
the burden and stress of intellectual problems, 
and conceiving them with greater artistic 
freedom and facility through the characters 
of her creation in modern society. In none 
of her novels, I am prepared to promise, has 
she realized more fully the sense of dramatic 
fitness, the need of an imaginative solvent for 
the free action of her agents in telling a story, 
than in Lady Rose’s Daughter. Mrs. 
Ward has not always been free from tedious- 
ness in unfolding her tale, and many of her 
pages in previous books have left me apa- 
thetic, but in Lady Rose’s Daughter all this 
is changed. It is as if a spirit of life had 
entered into her work, and illumined it with 
the fresh flame of an awakened imagination. 
The access of this surcharged creative force 
is undoubtedly due to the magnetie concep- 
tion of the fascinating Julie, Lady Rose’s 
daughter—a new type of character in Mrs. 
Ward’s hands, and as modern and original 
in her refreshing appeal as was the conception 
of Trilhy.” 


A knowledge of Mrs. Ward’s antecedents 
and early life, as well as the influences that 
moulded her mind and character, is neces- 
sary to an understanding of her intellectual 
Mary Augusta Arnold was born 
in 1851 at Hebart, in Tasmania. Her father 
was the second son of the famous Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, and a brother of Matthew Arnold, 
During her childhood her 


development. 


the eldest son. 
father became a professor in the Roman Cath- 
olie University at Dublin. She was educated 
at boarding-schools in the Lake District and 
at Clifton, and upon leaving school was trans- 
planted to the classic shades of Oxford, where 


she met Mr. Humphry Ward, to whom she 
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was married in 1872. Like George 


Eliot, 
Mrs. Ward came under the sway of searchin: 
religious inquiry, and was stirred deeply b 
the intellectual ferment of her time. Lik 
her, too, she began to find an outlet for h 
thought in metaphysical and critical writings 
which found a place in Macmillan’s Maga 
zine and other periodicals. The translation 
of Amiel’s Journal Intime, in 1885, undoubt 
edly marked an epoch in her spiritual devel 
opment. In her introduction to the Journa 
“Tn these tw 
without any sacrific 
of truth to artistic effect, we have the per 
fect mirror of a modern mind of the best 
type, matured by the best modern culture.” 
To a great extent this is true of Mrs. Ward 
herself. Culture is the very breath of her 
genius. From the first her work has born 
the profound impression of a mind matured 
and ripened by the best modern culture. But 
in her case the artistic effect has too often 
been sacrificed to truth, so that the bulk of 
her fiction, until lately, has dragged in the 
trail of the tractarian and doctrinaire. It 
is not without significance that we find 
the seed of Robert Elsmere gathered in the 
harvest of the Genevan thinker’s garden, 
and that the germ of this novel, delineat- 
ing a soul struggling with religious doubt, 
lay in her desk for years in the 
form of an essay unpublished for want of 
sympathizers. 


she quotes Renan as saying: 


volumes of Pensées, 


several 


Nurtured in the very cradle of culture, 
and matured in the 
modern thought, it is not to be wondered at 
that for a period the imaginative work of such 
a mind should have been weighted by an in- 
ordinate passion for intellectual adventure 
into the religious and ethical institutions and 
social traditions of her time. And this is 
just what happened. Robert Elsmere was an 
adventure-.in all seriousness into accustomed 
religious institutions; David Grieve into the 
ethical grounds of marriage; Marcella and 
Sir George Tressady into socialism. In Hel- 
heck of Bannisdale religious tradition again 
entered, but the leaning toward romance was 
dominant; Eleanor was a still greater ad- 
human life, and showed that 
the imaginative powers of the author were 
growing stronger and in the 
But in Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
transformation ! Here we are 
face with life. 


academic cloisters of 


vanee into 


ascendant. 
what a 
face to 


The main passion of the 
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st is revealed in its “ inexorable realism 


herself, “ determined 


that 


l sincerity.” to quote 


vield to nothing but indestructible 
mpathy of man with man, that eternal an 
wering of feeling to feeling which is one of 


the great prin iples, perhaps the greatest 
principle, at the root of life, 
nd art.” Mrs. Ward has at last 
tory which tells itself with direct sympathy 
nd dramatic appeal. Nowhere is there the 


slightest trace of intellectual labor and tedi- 


literature 


as ot 


found a 


us analvsis of motive which burden so many 


ves of her previous novels and clog the 


ag 
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. Lady 


gravitation in 


Jule Rose’s daughter is the point ot 


the story; phase in the 
dramatic development relates to her. About 
noble men and 


distinguish the stateliest 


every 
her move the company of 
that 
of England’s 


women order 


social aristocracy, portrayed 
with a fineness of touch and a daring sincer- 
itv that leave no question of the truth of 
the picture. The moral unrest, the social am- 
bition, the conflicting ideals, the mighty 
hopes, the mounting passion, the flowering of 
beauty and peace as they are metamorphosed 


in the nature of Julie are reflected in lesser 
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Stocks, Mrs. WARD'S ENGLISH 


Her characters fasten 
on the imagination and impress their reality 
with convineing lifelikeness, while the im- 
broglio of their acts and impulses leads by 
very dint of inevitableness through a series 
of situations as natural as they are dramatic, 
on to a consummation that fully satisfies the 
sympathies aroused in the reader by living 
with living personages, and _ thrills 
the zsthetic mind by its perfect artistry. Dis- 
tinction marks the whole work — distinction, 
especially, separates the figure of Julie Le 
Breton from the ruck of modern heroines and 
lifts her to the place occupied in the niche 
of fame by the immortal 


movement of the story. 


contact 


women of fiction. 





COUNTRY RESIDENCE AT HERTS 


degree in the society about her—all with the 
culture and observation and ripeness of ex- 
perience, and the maturity of art of one who 
knows whereof she writes. 

lace, by Miss Grace Lathrop Col- 
lin, belongs to the literature of quiet books. 
It reflects the light of other days, the “ light 
that dwells in heaven half the night.” It has 
the mellow flavor of reminiscence. There are 


Putnam 


poignant scenes and touches of tragic thought 
too deep for tears, but the sun has set and a 
brooding calm lies on the little Place of only 
five houses and a great. many trees, and we 
view the trials and tribulations of the dwell- 
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GRACE 
AUTHOR OF 


LATHROP COLLIN 
*“PUTNAM PLACE 


ers therein with tranquillity and with just 
here and there a smile awakened by the Comie 
Muse. 
conversation good to hear, and we 
light 


lin’s 


But their lives were pleasant and their 
take a de- 
in being privileged through Miss Col- 
seeing and touch to 
with this goodly company, set apart, 


eves revivifying 
mingle 
as it were, and sequestered from the vulgar 
throng and the 
strife. 


ignoble 
For Putnam Place is an eddy in the 
stream of life, a backwater quite untouched 


madding ecrowd’s 


Its waters, unaffected 
tides, 


by the main current. 


by the great human sway to and fro, 


untroubled, in obedience to their 


own laws, vet 


deep and 


in harmony with the laws of 


the universe. “ The Place is complete in it 


self, not as a town or even as a country is 
complete, but rather as a world. Self-suffi- 
cient in matter, mind, and morals, it revolves 
in its orbit, regarding with kindly wonder- 


the vagaries which 
make up the life of the outer world.” 


ment and gentle dignity 


The personages that dwell in Putnam Place 
are as individual and peculiar as their habi- 
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tat. There is Miss Millicent Forrester, w! 
has lived alone since the death of her tath: 
the doctor. “She busies herself in the ¢ 
of the tlower-beds, of the canary, and in s 
pervision lest the fluted rosettes at the corn 
that frame the doorway should show a str 
of dust.” Hers is a figure of pathos, qu 
and numb, tense and silent, that stays in ¢! 
More cheerful are the Hoopers 
the pastor and his wife—in charge of the Fir 
Congregational Church; and Judge Lattim: 


memory, 


a portly, deliberate, urbane old gentlemai 
with a blending of the courtly and the mag 
terial in his manner. His sister, a_birdlik 
person, who wears a plumage of frilled whit 
sacques in summer, and of fluffy white shaw 
in winter, enjoys a coign of vantage in t! 
green-blinded upper ha! 
whence she can view the length of the Pla 


Next doo 


window of the 


like a sentinel on a watch-tower. 
to the house of the 


judge and his sist: 
stands “a house which gives the effect of 


deserted Greek temple. Five befor 
Miss Caroline Putnam had been left an on! 


daughter, at the age of thirty, to the man 


years 


fest destiny of service in that temple as ves 
tal virgin.” 
would tell Miss Putnam 
trust “by marrying a person by the name ot 
Bumpus. Her home is at present in the Mid 
dle West, in New York, I believe, but I my 
self have never been west of the 
Miss Collin writes with reticence and sim 
plicity, as if dealing with an 
world, for which she held a grave respect and 
affection. It strike the 
reader as being familiar and reminiscent, but 


vou, deserted her 


accustomed 


severe navy even 
as treated by the writer it comes as a fresh 
adventure into an imagined life. 


Mr. Will N. 


whose name is becoming familiar to the people 


Harben is a Georgia novelist 


as that of an author to be trusted and loved. 
He has an eye for the home virtues, the ties of 
neighborhood, the adventure of the common 
place. fle writes of common things only to 
the homespun beauty 
thne 


Daniel. which was publshed about a year 


make you wonder at 


and true worth at the heart of them. 


ago, has not been trumpeted abroad, and yet 
the number of its readers would put to the 
blush many a book whieh has been cried on 
the housetops. As Mr. 
write, his work grows in interest and power. 
His new book. which will appear shortly, is 


Harben continues to 


But as one of “ those Hale girls,” 


Hudson.” 
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and away the best he has written, both in 


aracter and plot. The scenes are those in 
ich the author is quite at home, in north 
n Georgia. He 
ympathy and keen interest. 
Southern 


tells the story with warm 
Mr. Harben | 


temperament, 


e- 
ivs his 


ses a charac- 





el he likes 
| m W ith 
u wavering; 


when he dis- 
Kes a charac- 
ter, he dislikes 
him with no 
shadow of 
turning — and, 
moreover, he 
makes you a 
party to the 
plot. The 
manner in 





which his love 
story is earried 
rather 
novel, and has 
an unconscious 


out is 


humor about 
it. Mr. Har- 
ben is not 


a_ psychologist, 
but he comes as 
mak- 


near to 
psycho- 


ing a 
logical study 


of a character 


in old Hiram 
Hillyer as he 
has yet done. 


I eonfess that 
Hiram  touch- 
ed my feeling 
and admiration 








deeply 
than any other WiLL N. 
of the per- 
sons of the 
story. 


more 


HARBEN 


He is so very human, so commingled 
of moral weakness and strength, so patient 
and loyal and strong in affection—a common- 
place man, you would say, forced into the 
role of obseure and unrecognized heroism 


through fear and remorse, in which there is 





W hen he 





AUTHOR 
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hint of tragedy. There is dark deed of 


the past hidden in Hiram’s emembranes 
from the eyes of men, and through the an 
guished pall of that memory the old man 
struggles for the light that will bring him 
rece mption, in raising another life to fill th 

place ot the 


one he had in 





hot anger taken 
henee 
the title—Th: 
Substitute. 


away; 


The trembling 
hopes and fears 
of the old man 
watches 
the adopted 
boy grow to 


as he 


young man- 
hood, tempt- 
ed and_ tried, 


now swerving 
from, now 
swaying  tow- 
ard right and 
the moral vic- 
tory of char- 
acter that will 
crown Hiram’s 
life 
ment, are por- 
with 
pat hos and 
humor. For 
the rest, the 
full 
of incident 


atone- 


trave d 


story is 


and the rough 
mountaineer 
humor which 


exudes so nat- 








urally from 
Mr. Harben’s 
OF * THE SUBSTITUTE”’ pen. Mr. Har- 
ben’s best and 


most individ- 
ual gift is, after all, his sunny humor, and 
there is searece a character or scene which is 
There is no room for 
gloom in his scheme; it is built 


not steeped in it. 
for happi- 
ness. The Substitute will go far to strength- 


en and widen this novelist’s following. 
Exvuiorr HenpersoN. 
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T has been noted by observant students in 
the republic. of letters that one of the 
most propitious signs since the dawn of 
the twentieth century has been an increasing 
sensationalism and 


protest against corrupt 


deadening nareotics in fiction on the part of 


tion which unsubstantial books of the dullest 
mediocrity and meretricious writing has ex- 
erted over minds. in process of development 
during the last decade begins to pall, and al- 
ready there are signs of literary activity in 
harmony with more exacting ideals and stand- 





























WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 
Author of ““The Triumph of Life” 


critics, and a growing weariness of novels 
which make no demand upon the intellect, or 
even the concentration, on the part of the 
reading public. There is a demand for fresh- 
ness of fecling, individual thought, original 
speculation, in all that pertains to the prob- 
lems of daily life. The extraordinary fascina- 





ards of culture among the younger writers. 
It has been said that the influence of low, 
tawdry, flippant forms of literature that viti- 
ate taste and induce intellectual apathy can 
be counteracted only by unswerving allegiance 
to the masters of literature. But the neces- 
sity of counteracting this vitiating influence 
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also lays an obligation upon living authors 
who aspire to ecateh the public ear. One can 
what an exaltation of mind and in- 
tellectual stimulation must follow the wide 
reading of a book like The Right of Way or 


The Pit; one ean also foresee the immense 


ye ree ive 


uplift that will be given to the standard of 
novel writing and novel reading by a work 
like Lady Rose's Daughter. Such books, by 
the great intellectual dominance which their 
widespread reading gains for them upon the 
public mind, at once inspire the reader with 
high aspirations and healthy discontent, in- 
ducing a nicer discrimination in the choice 
They also act as a spur and stimu- 
lus to other authors. A book, for example, 
like Basil King’s In the Garden of Charity, 
recently published, cannot but have an up- 
lifting tendencey—a book that stirs the deepest 


o! books 


feelings of pity and rouses the warmest in- 
An old 
story, you may say, but are not unshaken love 
and loyalty, faith sorely tried, and charity 
that covers a multitude of sins, as old and as 


stinets of tenderness and sympathy. 


new as humanity, still as strong in their ap- 
peal to-day and as instinetive in 
women as in the earliest page of human his- 
torv? It is the artist and thinker who is al- 
ways reborn to give fresh and surprising ap- 
old truths to new forms of 
life. And this is the claim which Jn the Gar- 
den of Charity makes upon us; we read the 


men and 


plication of these 


ancient story of woman’s love and trust and 


betrayal, of thoughtless cruelty and 
veering passion, as *twere for the first time. 


man’s 


But the book T have especially in mind at 
the present moment is one that will command 
attention not only for its fresh individuality 
intellectual 
moving story of an experience 
that lies near to the conduct of daily life, and 
which in this instance is dealt with in a novel 
fashioned after a pattern that 
Triumph of Life 
work of a young man is not the 
author. Mr. William Farqu 


har Pavse mn sent out a coupl of stories some 


and turbulent energy, but also 


lor its strange, 


manner, and 
i riginal and daring. The 
though the 


first work of its 


years ago which were more promising in con- 


structive skill and ingenuity than in literary 


Two vears ago, he published another 
novel, called John 
of awakening 
well as in incident. A certain fresh ebulliency 
and assiduous unconventionality marked his 


power. 
Vutal, which showed signs 


power in characterization as 
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writing from the first, and in this lay th 
hope of a maturing imagination and large: 
comprehension of truth as hfe laid hold o 
him. But The Triumph of Life, for all that 
comes as a surprise. Its sweep of drama, it- 
grasp of eternal principles, its insight and 
subtlety in handling a psychological situation 
most difficult to construe as it is masterly i 
results, all fused in the alembic of a fine im 
aginative that conviction 
through sight and feeling, place the autho 


conceit carries 
among the foremost of our younger novelists 
No novel, however interesting its story, can 
be expected to make a deep impression 01 
take firm hold of the mind unless it has an 
ethical basis and is written with deep feeling 
Much 


gone to the 


and a profound sense of living issues. 
thinking and 
writing of The Triumph of Life in its vital 
conception of a permanent truth. 


pondering have 
Through 

study of one of the 
essential facts of life which is ever revealing 
itself in the conduct of men, Mr. Payson has 
presented a moral problem in his novel whic! 
proceeds, almost involuntarily and 


conseious and deliberate 


without 
effort of purpose, to convince with the irre- 
On one side of 


it, this problem declares that a man shall not 


sistible force of finished art. 


stoop to tamper with his ideals and integrity 
and not suffer deterioration; on the other, it 
demonstrates, as Geethe says in Faust, and 
as Mr. Payson quotes on his title-page, that 

‘A good man in the direful grasp of ill, 

His consciousness of right retaineth still.” 
That is the triumph of life. And as in al 
inner truth and facts of the 
spiritual world are illuminated and accentu 
ated by the outward fact and 
To say this is to point the means of all drama 
to this end, namely, the downward and up 


drama, the 


experience. 


ward pull of the good and evil forces in 
womankind that have ever wrought and 


effected man’s ruin or salvation. 
In what is one of the most powerful and 


penetrating studies of moral psychology in 


fiction ever written, Stevenson laid bare the 
trembling immateriality and mistlike tran- 
sience of body and soul, fluctuating with the 
pressure and attraction of good or evil. In 
figure of his story, Mr. 


the central Payson 


may eall a literary 


is no resort, how- 


has conceived what we 
Jekyll and Hyde. Ther 
ever, to sensationalism or melodrama. His 
effects are gained by psychic and moral rather 
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than physical means. When Enoch Lloyd, 
efter the failure of his first book which was 
written up to his ideals, is tempted to make 
the experiment of writing down to a low but 
populous and lucrative grade of readers, dis- 
euising his identity completely behind the 
name of “ Dolly Cohen,” the drug that brings 
about the transformation is a common ano- 
dyne in universal use to allay conscience, to 
palter with moral justice, to pander to a 
downward tendeney while hoping to retain 
one’s manhood and Beaten by 
failure, disappointed in his dream of love, 
pursued by a malevolent fate of which at 
first he is unaware, he drifts into the current, 
and when at last he resolves to get out of it 
he finds himself already in the rapids and 
confronted with ignominy and disgrace. Now 
that his first novel has won recognition, and 


integrity. 


the dream of his love comes true, when he 
would shake the thrall of his slavery, fate 
checkmates him through a woman who has 
guessed his secret and, assuming the name of 
Dolly Cohen, enjoys a spurious fame as the 
author of his work. She threatens to expose 
him if he stops writing. Sophistry comes to 
his aid; he decides to protect the name he 
has made as the author of The Greatest Good, 
by contributing to both types of literature. A 
second novel is demanded by the publisher of 
The Greatest Good; another trashy story is 
required by the publisher of Dolly Cohen. 
To his surprise—and .this is where the real 
tragedy lies—he finds that he can no longer 
do work of the right sort. He has lost touch 
with his ideals. It rings false and has the 
discord of charlatanry. He is revealed to 
himself as a sham, a cheat. There is but one 
What shall a man give in exchang« 


for his soul ¢ 


way out. 


There are two distinct threads of narrative 
in The Triumph of Life, yet 
inextricably woven together until at the end 
Enoch Lloyd snaps them asunder. The open- 
ing chapters which reveal Céleste and her 
plotting to us have all the ingredients of 


they become 


essential drama. Interest is aroused and ex- 
pectation raised on tiptoe for the entrance of 
the hero. Already we foresee the conflict of 
comedy and tragedy when Céleste, the in- 
triguante, comes to pit her strength against 
the boy who dared to flout her. 
wonderfully alive throughout these pages, a 
figure of fascination and diabolical attractive- 


Céleste is 





BOOKSHELF 


ness, of daring expediency and inventiveness 
in compassing her ends. In the old dark days 
of the quais and alleys, they had called her 
“La P’tite qui Refuse.” “ Beware!” had once 
counselled a priest of Notre Dame: “she is 
more dangerous than the majority of those 
who break the more definite commandments.” 
Marion Lee, on the other hand, attracts by 
her potential womanhood and innate sim- 
plicity of goodness and beauty. The strength 
of such women is shown in the crises of life, 
and the Marion of the shores of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, scarcely prepares us for the 
surprise of the later Marion in New York. 
She is of the type that makes strong mothers 
and noble sons; to whom are given the vir- 
tues that sweeten and solidify the sinews of 
life. Mr. Payson has laid the scenes of his 
story on familiar ground—on the picturesque 
shores of Bristol, Rhode Island, where his 
home is, and in the Washington Square region 
of New York. But the locality of so human 
a story matters little; it rises above the mere 
bounds of a neighborhood; its stage is all 
the world. 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed in Plym- 
outh, nearly three centuries ago, Americ: 
has been a Land of Promise to the persecuted 
and downtrodden for religion’s sake. Here 
and there, especially in the West, you may 
come upon a religious sect living and thriving 
by itself, intact and separate from our bus- 
tling civilization. community 
Mrs. Mary Holland Kinkaid seems to have 
had in mind for the background of her first 
novel, Walda. Whether real or imaginary, 
Zanah and its religious zealots form a strik- 
ing and picturesque setting for the scene of a 


Some such 


possible romance in which the central figures 
are an artist and man of the world who by 
chance visits Zanah, and a young girl, Walda 
Kellar, who is believed to be ihe coming’ 
prophetess, and is set apart for that high and 
The revelation of strange rites 
interesting, but Mrs. 


sacred office. 
and customs is most 
Kinkaid is wise enough to forego mere de- 
scription as a reporter would write it, for the 
more absorbing study of a young girl’s nature, 
reared in such simplicity and ignorance, com- 
ing under the influence of “ earthly ” love, as 
it is viewed by the community, and the con- 
flict of emotion and upheaval which ensues. 
The story is told with great simplicity and 
beauty, and moves with dramatic swiftness 
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himself, only to see her loy 
the stranger of Zanah, an 
beloved by him, and for hi 
happiness’ sake to underg 
the ban of the Society. Hi 
is a lonely, pathetie figur 
that will haunt the memory 
long after the tale has bee: 
forgotten. Surely the love 
story of Walda is a vindiea 
tion of the truth that 
is no story of woman’s lov 
so entrancing, so beautiful, 
so satisfying, as that which 
is bathed in goodness and 
purity and the charm of in 
effable youth. It is a 
eternal in its 
man aspiration, in _ lofty 
ideal; and follows Ste 
phen Everett and Walda out 
across the world with th 
tender wistfulness and solici 
tude begotten by the uplift- 
ing spectacle of a woman’s 
trust and faith and 
passion, facing the 


ther 


story 
truth, in hu- 


one 


simple 
destiny 
unknown life for his 
dear sake. 


of an 


The name of Cyrus Towns- 
end Brady is too well known 











Mrs. MARY HOLLAND KINKAID 


Author of ‘/V’alda”™ 


to a height of pathos that was scarcely fore- 
seen at the Nothing more beauti- 
ful and moving could be conceived than the 
dawn of first love in Walda’s heart; its grad- 
ual unfolding through the subtle evolution 
of her simple faith in her call to be the 
and the sudden 
revelation, flashed upon her consciousness by 
the aroused instinets of womanhood, that it 
is human that is in her heart and not 
divine inspiration. A hand less sure, 
delicate, less artistic, would have marred the 
fine effect and spoiled the fresh charm of this 
idyl of first love. Nor must we forget to speak 
Brandt, the and 
friend of Walda and her father—the man who 
had silently loved her through all the years, 
keeping his passion from her, almost from 


beginning. 


prophetess of her people; 


love 


less 


of Gerson schoolmaster 


to eall for any introduction 


to the American reading 
public. Whether beeause of 


the wholesome sentiment and 
narrative qualities of 


prolifie ad- 


racy 


his stories, or because of his 


ventures into fiction, or perhaps because 
of both, some one has dubbed him the 
Crockett of America. Both authors have 


this in common: they are abounding opti- 
mists and nourish a stanch belief in the 
sturdy positive virtues. Mr. Brady’s 
beok, The Bishop, is the most characteristic 
bit of fiction he has written, as the Bishop 
successful character among the 
women of his stories. He 


new 


is his most 


and writes 
of the Bishop and the children of the plains 
Maclaren wrote of Doctor 
Maclure and the natives of Drumtochty. His 
backward him to the scenes 
of his own early ministry, and his heart 
warms with the memories of the little come- 
and enacted during those 


men 
con amore as lan 


glance carries 


dies tragedies 
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struggling but memorable days. Like the au- 
thor of An Inland Voyage, he has travelled 
far since then, “but it is when you come 
back at nightfall, and look in at the familiar 
room, that you find Love or Death awaiting 
you beside the stove,” and you learn at last 
that “the most beautiful adventures are not 
those we go to seek.” In a preface to The 
Bishop, Mr. Brady tells us that most of the 
incidents related are literally true. “Some 
of the adventures that follow happened to the 
Bishop himself—there really was such a man 
and he told them to me.” 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie contributes a very 
able and just estimate of ‘ The Work of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ” to the current North Amer- 
ican Review, in which he speaks of Lady 
Rose’s Daughter with great admiration and 


enthusiasm. “In no. other 


fully a woman so circumstanced and of such 
temperamental foree there was needed the 
very unusual woman who is neither afraid 
of the passional side of life nor blind to 
its tremendous ethical significance. That 
she was equal to such a task shows how well 
equipped Mrs. Ward is in clear objective 
vision as well as-in subjective feeling; how 
admirably poised she is between the power 
of impulse and the claims of reason. No 
woman whose moral standards were primarily 
conventional could have understood the tem- 
pérament of Julie Le Breton, and no woman 
whose perception of moral values was uncer- 
tain or blurred could have solved the problem 
of such temperament. A woman of uncertain 
moral insight might have stated the problem; 
only a-woman of clear moral insight could 


have solved it.” Evitiorr HENpERSON. 





story,” he says, “has she ap- 





brillianey and 
V ivacity of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter; the easy touch 
and-go of familiar talk, the 
sharply defined 


proached the 


delicate but 
contrasts of character in ap 
pearance, bearing, and 
speech; the interplay and 
modification of character by 
character. In lightness of 
touch, variety of mood and 
temperament, and in ease of 
mood this story marks Mrs 


Ward’s 


In no 


highest achievement 


other novel has she 
given so many evidences of 
the possession of the original 
qualities of the novelist: 
knowledge of life, 


power, sympathy of imagina 


dramatic 
tion, humor, and the gift of 
pathos.” Of Mrs. Ward’s 
heroine he has this t say: 
“Tf Julie Le Breton be a 
rendering of Mlle.° 


boldness 


modern 
de Lespinasse, the 
and sincerity’ of the art 
which set her moving among 
a throng of people, attracted 
or repelled but never indif- 
ferent to her, is as impres 























sive and convincing as if 
she had been fashioned out 


success- 


of hand. To draw 
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Harper’s Magazine 


for JUNE 





Part I. of a New Novelette 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Mrs. Andrews is already well known to magazine readers through her humorous 
writings. In her latest story, ‘‘ A Kidnapped Colony,”’ which will be continued 
in the July number, she has devised a situation which is absolutely new and 
brilliantly daring in its humor, though nothing in it is absolutely beyond the 
range of possibility. A comedy of situations. 





Travel 
The June number is rich in travel. Israel 
Zangwill contributes *‘ An Italian Fan- 
tasy,”’ a brilliant pen- picture of Italy of 
to-day, and Julian Ralph’s article tells 
of ‘‘Our Appalachians,’’ a vivid study of 
a little-known American type 


Science 

Carl Snyder, in ‘‘ The World Beyond 
Our Senses,’’ writes on the remark- 
able discoveries of science which reveal 
to us in Nature many things which are 
beyond the grasp of our natural senses. 


Nature 
Dr. H. C. McCook, in his article ‘‘ The 
Queen Mother of the Ants,’’ deals with 
ant life in much the same _ picturesque 
way that Maeterlinck has treated the life 
of the bee. 


Humor 

Josephine Daskam contributes a 
brilliant parody of some portions of the 
Rubaivat, and May Isabel Fisk has 
written another amusing monologue. 


Short Stories 


There are eight short stories in this num- 
ber. Among the authors are Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, Robert Shackleton, E. S. 
Martin, George Buchanan Fife, 
and Lizette Woodworth Reese. 





Literature 


Edmund Gosse writes of ‘‘ The Lit- 
erary Patron of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and Norman Duncan of “ The Tene- 
ment Book and Reader’’—an interesting 
article revealing a new side of the life of 
the East side. 


History 


Collins Shackelford, in ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of a Map,”’ tells the story of the last fatal 
voyage of the Russian explorer Bering, 
and of the causes which led to the loss of 
the expedition. 


Archaeology 


Professor Macalister describes the work 
of unearthing the Biblical city of Gezer— 
where towns of four periods have been 
found, one built on top of the other. 


English 


Alice Archer Stevens, the well-known 
educational writer, contributes an interest- 
ing paper embodying new theories in 
regard to children’s reading and study. 


Pictures in Color 


The pictures in color in the June number 
are particularly dainty. Among the artists 
represented are Andre Castaigne, 
Louis Loeb, and Albert Sterner. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK 





We shall publish this 
month a novel of over 500 
pages by THomas Netson 
Pace. It is the first he 
has written since ‘“ Red 
Rock.” It is a work of 
broad scope: the scene in- 
cludes New York City and 
Virginia; the period extends 
trom the close of the war 
well into our own times; 
the characters are many and 
greatly varied; the hero ts 
Southern, the heroine a 
New York girl; the plot is 
fulland interesting; the color 
has all Mr. Page’s richness. 
Illustrated by George Wright 


$7.50 
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An Immediate Popular Success 
CYRUS 
TOWNSEND 
BRADY’S 


THE 
SOUTHERNERS 


That Mr. Brady, in this novel, 
has made an immense stride for- 
ward—“ has found himself,” the 
Philadelphia Press puts it—is 
the universal note of criticism. 
‘A straightforward, slashing 
story,” says the Sum#, enthusias- 
tically; “ A brave story, bravely 
told,” says the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser; “ By very far his best,” 


Say nearly all. 


Spiritedly Illustrated, $1.50 





A 
Few Volumes 
of 


SCRIBNER’S 
SPRING 
FICTION 











“ Strong, virile, interesting.” 


CARTER 
GOODLOE’S 


CALVERT 
OF STRATHORE 


‘Shows a workmanship s 
perfect as to be beyond criticism 
It is fresh, brilliant, and always 
interesting, and has as centra 
figures at least three 
that stand out with never 
dimmed distinctness in Ameri 
can history—Thomas Jefferson 
Gouverneur and _ La- 
fayette.” 


Christy Frontispiece, $1.50 


persons 


Morris, 





The House on the Hudson 
By Frances Powell 


A very unusual first novel, 
characteristics of a detective sto 


of a passionate and forceful drama of love. 


$1,50 


blending the This novel 
ry with those of 


capital. 





a girl w 


A GIRL OF IDEAS 
By Annie Flint 


deals with the business career 


hose imagination is her only 


$1.50 





“Fairly instinct with life.” 


HORSES NINE 
By Sewell Ford 


“We 


Ford's stories 


Mr. 
certain 
He 


careers 


can commend 
about 
four-footed personages 
their 

without exaggerating the in- 


cidents.”"—. Y. 7rzbune. 


Freely Illustrated, $1.25 


absorbs us in 





THE MODERN 
OBSTACLE 


By Alice Duer Miller 


Mrs. Miller’s theme, as her title 
cleverly intimates, is the obstru¢ 
tion to the course of true love by 
the need of money experienced 


have refined and 
exacting tastes to satisfy. Her 
gamut from the 


b 


by persons who 
story runs the 
lightest kind of comedy to truly 
tragic situations. 


$3.50 


Mr. Hornung’s Newest 


NO HERO 
By E. W. Hornung 


A really absorbing novel in 
a vein new totheauthor. An 
Eton who has_ escaped 
from mother's influence 
and has fallen in love with a 


boy 
his 


woman who is believed to be 
an adventuress is the central 
figure. 


$1.25 
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THE CAVALIER 
By George W. Cable 


Iflustrated in color from the Play. $1.50 


dition of 





The Adventures of 


HARRY REVEL 
By A. T. 


A story of plot and mystery. $1.50 
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LOVE STORIES i 
UNDER DOG f 
‘ These seven stories, considered as sincere studies t 
ot her subject, have an importance tully equal to 
TITLES OF THE STORIES their interest as love tales of a quite unusual nature : 
Tue CriME OF SAMANTHY NortH) No and a quality their author's own, It is a book : 
Bup TILDEN, Mar. THIEF . RESPECTER that no one at all interested in Miss Daskam’s th 
“ELEVEN MONTHS AND TEN Days” \ OF PERSONS growing career can afford to overlook, ia 
Captain Bos OF THE SCREAMER hi 
A Procession oF UMBRELLAS ” 29 THE TITLES 
Bg: ‘6 ia 
Doc SHIPMAN $ Fee By ZA K THE SHADOW OF THE VALLEY , 
PLaIN FINN 7 > : Ss P 
a THE PHILANTHROPIST : 
Lonc Ju = =S j 13 A Hope Dererrep 
arene aaere No. 4 REVERSION TO TYPE 
: S cyl Tue Courtine oF Lapy JANE 
Manny s Suapow R O MAN JULIA THE APOSTATE 
MUFFPLES, BaRKU of Mrs. Dup’s SISTER 
His Last CENT 
Illustrated, $1.50 RO AD $1.25 
By HENRY Comprising these three B ARTHUR ; 
slories. 
JAMES | Tue Roman Roap OSSLETT 
: THE BALANCE | I H 
THOUGHTY SM T { 
— His Distinguished Stories 
THE THE 


Montgomery Schuyler writes : CUP | oF 
OC »k i i | 


“In nol 1 his has Mr. James in- 
terposed fewer obstacles to the appre- COMPOSED OF THE TWO STORIES 
ciation of himself than inthis. In none THE TURQUOISE CUP THE DESERT 
has he vindicated more completely the 
position which all readers of English 
should be glad to accord him as a : 
master cf English letters, and which 7 = thera 
his own born countrymen, one would “Two more exquisite stories it has : 
say, ought to be eager to claim for not been our good fortune to read ina { 
him.” long time.” —N. Y. Sun. ; 

; 
| 
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“Fine examples of the short story in 
its highest estate.” 
— Boston Evening Transcript. ' 
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$1.50 Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, $1.25 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW IMPOR TA TI ONS 





SIR A. HENRY LAYARD 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LetTeErs from his Childhood until his appointment as H. M. Ambassador at 
Madrid. Edited by the Hon. Wittiam H. Bruce, with a Chapter on His Parliamentary Career 
bv the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Otway. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50 net 


JOHN MILTON’S NOVEL—NOVA SOLYMA 





Tue Ipeat City; or, JERUSALEM REGAINED An Anonvmous Romance in Prose and Verse 
Written in the Time of Charles I., 1628-1648 Now first drawn from Obscurity, Translated 
ind Attril hed. until Further Evidence, to the Illustrious Jonn Mitton, by the Rev. 
WALTER BEGLEY. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00 net 


VOLCANIC STUDIES IN MANY LANDS 


With a Series of Photographs of Volcanoes in Activity and of the Results of Volcanic Eruptions 
in Various Parts of the World, including the recent Explosions in Martinique. By Tempest 
AnpERSON, M.D., B.Sc. With over roo illustrations. Square 8vo, $6.00 net 


THE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT EGYPT AND BABYLONIA 


By A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Assvriology, Oxford (The Gifford Lectures.) 8vo, 
$3.50 net ‘*Most valuable.’’—The Outlook 


Hammurabi’s Laws | MODERN SPIRITUALISM 
THE OLDEST CODE A pacconiel as oe By PRANK Pov- 


Studies in Psychical Re- 


OF LAWS IN THE WORLD «arch, etc. 2 vols., 8v0, $5.00 net 


: The st prehensive and riti al survey of tl 
Promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, | field of Mo lern Spiritualism, with a varticularly interest 
B.C. 2285-2242 16mo, 75 cents net me 8 count of early AN erican Spiritualism, and some 


ater developr 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES APOSTOLIC ORDER AND 
Introductory and Expository Stud By the UNITY 


Rev. R.D. Suaw, M.A., BD. Edinburgh. | py Rosert Bruce, MA. DD. Vicar of S 


. Po vet - -e “ 
OVO, 93.50 Nicholas and Hon. Canon, Durham. 16mo, 


$1.00 net 


A Book of The 
BEASTS AND BIRDS CREATION OF MATTER 


Written and Illustrated with Photographs from | or, MaTerRIiAL ELEMENTS, EVOLUTION, AND 
Life, by GAMBIER Botton. F.Z.S. Profuse CREATION By Rev. W. Proreir, M.A 
ly illustrated Square 12mo, $1.50 net 16mo, $1.00 net 


THE STORY OF ORATORIO 


By ANNIE W. Patterson, Mus. Doc., B.A With portraits and illustrations (The First Vol- 
ut f the New A 


Tustc-Story Seri Square 12 nd sgh 


25 net 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS. Latest Editions 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All Prices Net 
THE UNITED STATES, with an Excursion into Mexico, with r9 Maps and 24 Plans. $3.60 


Canada $1 Germany (Rhine) $2.: Palestine and Syria - $3.60 
Alps (Eastern) Great Britain ; Spain and Portugal 4.80 
Austria 2.4 Greece 2.4 Switzerland 2.40 
Belgium and Holland 1.8 Italy (Northern) 2.4 Traveler’s Man — of Conversa 
Egypt 4.5 Italy (Central) and Rome 2.25 tion, in English, German, 
France ( Northert Italy (Southern) and Sicily 1.8 French, ar «+ & 90 
France (Southert 2.7 Lordon and Its Environs 1.8 Cc onversation eaeneeery. in 
Germany ( Northern) 4 Norway and Sweden 3 English, F rench, German, 
Germany (Southern) - 1.8 Paris and Its Environs 1.80 ane d Italia - - yo 


Also MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full Lists on ns plication 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ New Books of Importance 








A work of contemporary history of very unusual interest 
and importance 


Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 


By Mary King Waddington 





Illustrated with portraits, views, etc. $2.50 net (postage 20 cents) 


Magazine constitute not more than one-quarter of this book. The writer is the daughter of 

the late Charles King, President of Columbia College. M. Waddington, whom she married 
in 1874, was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France at the Coronation of the Czar, 
and the French Ambassador to England from 1883 to 1893. Mme. Waddington’s letters give a 
remarkably interesting series of portraits and pen-pictures of the personages and incidents of 
her official life during this period. Unconventional, intimate, personal, graphic and witty, these 
letters have an importance and a distinction which are unique in autobiographical literature, 


: selections from Mme. Waddington’s letters to her family which have appeared in Scriéner’s 





New and Valuable Books about Nature 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS TREES, SHRUBS AND OUR FEATHERED GAME 





By Harriet L. Keeler VINES By Dwight W. Huntington 
A companion to the author’s “ Our he N _ Tri States Describes all the game birds of the 
Native Trees,” an invaluable aid for of the North Eastern United States. United States, where and how they 
the lover of Nature. By H. E. Parkhurst may be shot. 
240 Illustrations. $2.00 net 250 Illustrations. $1.50 net Illustrated in Color. $2.00 net 
(Postage 16 cents (Postage 12 cents) (Postage 16 cents) 











The Principles of Money 


By J. Laurence Laughlin, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago, 
8vo, $3.00 wet (postage 21 cents). 
An elaborately organized treatment of the peinciphes of money and an original and novel con- 
tribution to the science of political economy. 





DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM THEOLOGY, JURIS- OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND THE 

PRUDENCE, AND CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

By DuNCAN B. MACDONALD, Professor in Hartford Theo- By Joun E. MCFADYEN, M.A., Professor in Knox College, 
logical Seminary. Toronto, 

To the general reader it will open a new world of interest A popular, complete, and truly constructive work. Iti 
and information, and to the specialist it will give the latest the Hig her Criticism controversy in a nutshell, and for log 
data on its complicated and difficult theme. as well as clerical readers. 

$1.25 net (postage 11 cents) $1.50 neZ (postage 16 cents) 


Agnosticism 


By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
ovo, $2 OO net (postage 20 cents). 
‘Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers upon Theism commands attention to his 
treatment of Agnosticism. No writer that we are aware of has treated it soamply and thoroughly 
as here.”— The Outlook. 
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bo YOU THE, CENTURY? 


Some of the most interesting con- 
tributions ever prepared for THE 
CENTURY are to be published 
during the latter six months ‘of the 
present year, beginning with May. 









The Sultan of Morocco 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
before recent thrilling events in Morocco 
Tue Century had procured a highly 
entertaining and intimate account of 
the young and little known Sultan of 
Morocco from the American artist Arthur 
Schneider, who lived with the Sultan 
for the purpose of teaching him art 
The May and June numbers will contain 
Mr. Schneider’s papers concerning his - 

royal pupil, accompanied by numerous 

brilliant pictures, some of them in color, of the Sultan and his surroundings. THE 
CENTURY has seldom presented as entertaining a narrative as this 


John Wesley 


Another feature will be a new, popular, condensed life of John Wesley, with illus- 
trations, written by that scholarly and genial writer, Professor Winchester of 
Wesleyan University. The whole religious world will be interested in this timely 
contribution to the study of the character of a great man whose second centenary 
will soon be celebrated throughout the world 


Mrs. Gardner’s Art Gallery 


THE Century has secured the right to publish the first magazine article on Mrs. 
Gardner's remarkable art museum in Boston, in many respects the most important 
in America, and unique among the world’s palaces of art The above features 
have not hitherto been announced 


Ray Stannard Baker’s Articles 
During this period Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s important and picturesque articles 
on the Northwest will appear, accompanied by Mr. Blumenschein’s illustrations. 
The great success of Mr. Baker’s previous series is a pledge of what may be ex- 
pected in the new, which includes, besides the articles published in March and 
April, the following The Conquest of the Forest,’’ The Day of the Run,” 
“The Salmon Fisheries,”’ ‘The Yellowstone Park,” ‘The Vitality of Mormonism.” 
























4 4 
Fiction 
In fiction, Mr. Whiteing’s charming study of rural England will be finished in six 
more numbers, and there will be several new stories by Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 
concerning that very original character of fiction *‘Pa Gladden.’’ Some of the 






most curious and striking situations in the life of this delightful new world idealist 
and “prophet’’ will appear, notably the strange incident of ‘* The White Turkey.” 
There may be expected also a new long short-story, complete in one number, by 
Mrs. Cotes, author of **An American Girl in London,” entitled ‘The Pool in the 
Desert,’’ stories by the late Mr. Norris, ctc., et 


Modern Musical Celebrities, etc. 
Continued during the summer months will be Mr. Klein's charming articles of 
reminiscences concerning the whole range of “Modern Musical Celebrities’’; a 
series of letters from Walter Scott will also appear; articles on foreign exchanges, 
und many other entertaining papers 



















Ready about the 25th of cach month 


$4 ve'ar THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Two Most 
Widely Read 
Books of 
To-Day 


By Alice 





Some of Mrs. Wiggs’s Sayings 

‘If you want to be cheerful, 
jes’ set your mind on it an’ do 
it.’ 





‘* Somehow, I never feel like 
good things b’long to me till I 
pass ’em on to somebody else.” 





‘*It looks like ever’thing in 
the world comes right if we jes’ 
wait long enough.” 








‘*T’ve made it a practice to put 
all my worries down in the bot- 
tom of my heart, then set on the 
lid an’ smile.” 














MRS. WIGGS 


MRS.WIGGS 


of the Cabbage Patch 


LOVEY MARY 


‘If nobody knew Mrs. Wiggs what a treat it would be to the reviewer to 
introduce her ; what a pleasure it would be to say that a new writer had been 
discovered whe had something to say thatwould interest every man, woman and 
acne child that was born with a heart and a sense of humor.’’—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 
‘Mrs. Wiggs has taken as firm hold of adult minds as ever Santa Claus did of 
youthful ones. . . . Her courage, her simple, never-questioning faith, her ability 
to cope with and vanquish any difficulty, are all marvelous.” —JA/inneapolis Tribune 
‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’ is a simple little tale most simply told, yet it 
has sold a quarter of a million copies; and ‘ Lovey Mary,’ which is precisely the same 
kind of a book, will probably do quite as well. Why? Because 
these tales are permeated through and through with human 
interest. . . . If one reads one and likes it he must read 
the other and he will not be disappointed.’’—7Zie Reader. 
In pretty cloth binding, $1.00 each. 
























Dr. Mitchell’s New Book Entertaining Travels A Witty College Story 


A COMEDY WINTER WHEN PATTY 
OF INDIA WENT 
CONSCIENCE | py ELIZA RUHAMAH | TO COLLEGE 


+ SCIDMORE By JEAN WEBSTER 
Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL | author of “China: The Long- DAT TY, the heroine, isa very 


f or of “‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ etc. ived Empire,”’ et« 
Author of “‘ Hugh Wynne,” etc Lived Empire,”’ et Receiite ating specimen of the 


I R. MITCHELL here prints BOOK for the traveler and | genus American Girl. Her 

an extremely clever story | £4 for one who is interested in | sense of humor and her love of 
based on the experiences of | India, written by a well-known | mischief are forever getting her 
Miss Serena Vernon, spinster, | author and_ traveler, whose | into trouble; but her unlimited 
who unwittingly becomes the | works are standard. Beauti- | resources and a sort of sweet 
owner of a valuable diamond | fully illustrated with full-page | aud: acity usually spare her the 
ring. The question is, What | pictures, and is in every way a | frowns of the faculty and the 
should she do with it? The | most readable and attractive | penalties of overridden conven- 
illustrations are by Henry Hutt. | volume tions. Illustrated. 


Price $1.00 $2 00 net (by mail $2.18) Price $1.50 
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THE | 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 





Renita a 


For nearly a century THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW has 
been recognized as the leading magazine of the world in timely and 
authoritative discussion of all topics of national and international 
importance 

Every important phase of literature, science, religion, statesmanship, 
social and industrial conditions, every important phase of modern 
life and progress, is treated in THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW by 
the recognized authorities on each subiect. 

Every writer of exceptional note or achievement in special lines, 
from Daniel Webster, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., W. H. Mallock, ‘‘Ouida,’’ The Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Sir Charles Dilke, Henry 
Labouchere, Archbishop Ireland, Max Nordau, H. W. Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, John Lothrop Motley, Henry James, Jr., F. M. 
Crawford, to Lord Kelvin, W. E. H. Lecky, The Rt. Hon. John Morley, 
A. C. Swinburne, Sarah Grand, Edmund Gosse, Thomas A. Edison, 
President Roosevelt—the list includes all the most noted men of our 
times and of the past century—has contributed to the REVIEW. 
Bryant's ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ first appeared in the REVIEW. 

Under the present editorship the REVIEW is surpassing even these 
high standards. The leaders of public thought and opinion all over the 
world have been engaged to write for the REVIEW during the present 
year. Now, more than ever before, THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW is the most broadly representative magazine published here 
or abroad. To read it is to keep in touch with the best minds of all 
the world. 

It is printed on a newly invented, light-weight, and specially made 
paper, a novel development in magazine making. 


50 Cents a Copy $5.00 a Year 


FRANKUN THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Jor 
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Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 
jited by ¢ VEY 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s Spring List 





HISTORY 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT 
By John W’. Foster, author of *‘A Century of American Diplomacy.” 
‘‘It is a book of great interest and value,and I have had much pleasure in reading it.”"— 
SECRETARY Hay 8vo, $3.00 wet. Postpaid, $3.20 
TEXAS | YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY 
(In the American Commonwealth Series.) | OF HOLLAND 
| 


By George P. Garrison. By Wiliam Elltet Griffis, D.D 


The interesting account of the stirring events | How a very little country overcame great obsta- 
which have marked Texan history. With mapand | cles and became so great a power in the world. I] 
facsimile letter 16mo, $1.10 net. Postage extra. | Justrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 ve? Postpaid, $1.69. 





NATURE AND ART 
TRUE BIRD STORIES THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


By Olive Thorne Miller. By Clarence M. Weed. 

Mrs. Miller is particularly successful in interesting An original and suggestive book on the interior 
young people in the study of birds, and this new book | decorative use of flowers, thoroughly practical, and 
isinher best style. Illustrated by Fuertes,and witha | rich in illustration. With 60 half-tone illustra- 
colored frontispiece. 12mo, $1.00 e¢. Postageextra. | tions. 8vo, $2.50 vet. Postage extra. 





FICTION 
THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR | A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl By Margaret Doyle Jackson 
““An original and dramatic novel written with ‘*An ideal love-story."—San Francisco Chron- 
much skill.” $1.50. icle. $1.50 


TRENT’S TRUST CAP’N SIMEON’S STORE 
By Bret Harte. By George S. Wasson, 


A volume of new short stories. $1.25 Stories of American deep-sea fishermen. 


| 
THE LEGATEE | THE LOG OF A COWBOY 
By Alice Prescott Smith. | By Andy Adams. 
‘* A very forcible and realistic story of present- | The author tells of thrilling adventures as a cow- 
day life." —Commercial Advertiser, N.Y. $1.50. boy. $1.50. 





BIOGRAPHY AND ESSAYS 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING PHILLIPS BROOKS 


By John White Chadwick. By Bishop Lawrence. 


The career of the great Liberal leader is drawn |‘ The most satisfactory and satisfying appreciation 
with a sure touch and full mastery of material. | of the great preacher that has ever been written.”"— 
With two photogravure portraits. Crown 8vo, | Boston Transcript. 16mo0, 50 cents net. Easter edi- 
$1.75 net. Postpaid, $1.88. | tion, 60c. net. Postage §c. extra on both editions. 





NEW AUTHORIZED EDITION 


THE CENTENARY EMERSON 


This Edition will contain twelve volumes, with new Portraits, and Edited by 
Edward Waldo Emerson 
First volumes ready in May. Each, $1.75 








TWO UNUSUAL NOVELS 
THE MANNERINGS | JOHN PERCYFIELD 


By Alice Brown. By C. Hanford Henderson. 
‘* Miss Brown's latest novel is in all its details a | ‘Tt is quite the most delicate piece of literary 
notable piece of work."—A/ai/l and Express, N.Y. | work that has appeared for some time.”—PAz/a- 
$1.50. | delphia Telegraph. $1.50. 
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THE NEW 
\METROPOLITAN 


= FOR MAY 


te 


NEW YORK’S TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


M* CHARLES HEMSTREET, the author of ‘* Nooks and Corners in Old New York 


and one of the recognized authorities on historical subjects relating to the metropoli 


contributed to the May METROPOLITAN a charmingly written article dealing with 
men, affairs, and places recalled by the 25o0th-anniversary celebration of the municipal 
undation. The article is illustrated with photographs and reproductions of rare old 


MARK TWAIN AS AN ARTIST 


HE foremost American humorist, whose unique pen-drawings in the first number 
of THe New METROPOLITAN attracted widespread interest and amusement, has 
hown himself in a still happier vein as a picturist in the second instalment of ‘‘ Instructior 

Art,’’ which forms one of the features of the May METROPOLITAN. Both text and pict 
ures are hugely funny 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS’ SERIAL STORY 


Fhe -2 second instalment of Mr. Howells’ fascinating epistolary novel, ‘‘ Letters Home 

ears in this issue of THe NEw METROPOLITAN, and convinces the reader of og 
ubtle eer ripe genius of America’s leading fiction writer. Mr. William Glackens’ illus- 
trations for *‘ Letters Home"’ are of supreme artistic merit 


JOSIAH FLYNT ON “THE WORLD OF SUSPICION ” 


PHASE of the under-world about which very little is known is described in the 

May MAGAZINE with characteristic boldness by the highest authority on the criminal 
classes of New York—Mr. Josiah Flynt. In his article. which deals with the life of what 
he calls the ‘‘Hiders and Seekers’’—meaning law-breakers and those who hunt them down 
Mr. Flynt reveals some remarkable facts. This unusual contribution is superbly illus 
rated by Mr. Alfred C. Machefert 


WHERE NEW YORK DINES 


ROBABLY no other city in the world has so ‘great a variety of public dining- places 


as has New York, certainly none that has more of the elements of contrasting pict- 
iresqueness Mr Samuel Swift describes with a deft pen many of New York’s famous 
taurants. The article is profusely illustrated by Mr. John Cecil Clay 


RIDING TO HOUNDS WITHIN AN HOUR OF THE 
CITY HALL 


A PLEASURE GROUND for those who love the chase exists within sixty minutes of the 
business centre of the city, and this fact has given Mr. Hamblen Sears an oppor- 
tunity to describe an extremely attractive hunting-ground to which town-fagged folk may 














*° for the finest of recreations and still be in touch with the metropolis 
Ws 
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OTHER ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


EW YORK’S Lines of Progress,’’ by Mr. Francis Arnold Collins, illustrated from special 
photographs; *‘The Children Round About,”’ by Louise Morgan Sill, illustrated from 
drawings by B. Cory Kilvert; ‘‘The Dramatic Season,’ the second instalment of a com- 
prehensive review of the chief stage attractions of New York’s exceptionally busy theatrical 
season, and treating of ‘‘A Tidal Wave of Musical Comedy,” is illustrated with a consid 
erable number of photographs of more than common interest; ‘‘ The Editor’s Note-Book,”’ 
llustrated with drawings by Albert Levering, isa breezy, optimistic series of comment 
city subjects more or less under discussion at the moment and all of engaging character 


A SUPERB COLORED FRONTISPIECE —_ 
M® PETER NEWELL’S conception ol Father Diedrich Knickerbocker’’ almost 
i makes one forget that the symbolical figure is not a man of flesh and blood, and 
nly a literary creation This facsimile is a direct reproduction from the painting made 
by Mr. Newell expressly for THE NEw METROPOLITAN As a work of reproductive art 
this frontispiece is a distinct success 


SIXTEEN PAGE-PORTRAITS OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
PRINTED IN TINTS 


T= popular feature of THE New METROPOLITAN is remarkably attractive, the types 
of beauty reproduced being more varied than heretofore and the tint-plates being 
of superior artistic excellence 


A Remarkable Picture 


HE admirable frontispiece of the April Number of THE 
New Merropouitan, ‘A Night Scene of New York 
from the Hudson River,”’ has created so much favorable com- 
ment that we have made an enlarged reproduction for framing 
-four times the size of the frontispiece and thirty-nine times 
the size of the miniature on this page. It is printed on heavy 
coated paper and, when properly framed, has the effect of an 
excellent water-color painting. The original painting, by 
John Edward Jackson, is unique in quality and masterful in 
execution, but has lost much of its beauty and detail by the 
reduction in size necessary for publication on a magazine page 
The enlarged reproduction, on the other hand, is quite as good 
as the original, a triumph in color printing. The subscription 
price of THE NEw METROPOLITAN is $1.50 a year—15§ cents a 


copy 






















OUR OFFER eng se —wee 
OR $1.00 we will send yor THE NEW METROPOLITAN till 1904, 
beginning with the April number-—-NINE MONTHS—and also THE 

PICTURE described above, carefully rolled in a tube, postpaid. Please use the 

following blank. 





THE NEW METROPOLITAN, 
327 PEARL STREET, NEw York 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for which please send me THE NEW METROPOLITAN 
jrom April to December, 1903—nine months—and your reproduction of the April 
Jrontits prece 
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THE NEW METROPOLITAN fiw Yon 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 














By WOODROW WILSON, Pt.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University. 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the prep- 

aration of his great work, *‘ A Historv of the American People,”’ from the earliest times 
to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical writer 
of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which translates histor- 
ical facts into the romance of a nation It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902 
In the matter of illustration, every field of human activity has been searched, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of new portraits prints, maps (‘in colors), plans, and pictures make the pic- 
torial features alone tell their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and the birth 
and growth of what is the United States of America There is a photogravure frontispiece 
to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black It is a curious fact that there was 
not a single complete narrative history of the United States in existence until now. Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson's is the first. It is pound in dark-blue vellum cloth leather-stamped,lettered with 
gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops. ete. The edition is in five volumes. and the price is $25.00. 


O U R O F FE R We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do nat like the books 
h you, send them back 


vhen they rea at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you 
lo like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will 
send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year's subscription to either Harper's Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, H uwrper’s Bazar, or the North American Review In writing, state which 


pertodical you want lddr 


HARP & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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One Dollar pays for a membership in The 
Wanamaker ‘‘ Century” Club. A Member- 





ship saves you exactly Half the purchase 








price on a set of ‘‘ The Century.” It sends you 






the books, complete, in their specially-designed Bookcase, 
without further immediate payment. It privileges you. to pay 
the Half-Price a little at a time — practically on your own terms, 
It thus ensures your ownership of the work that is acknowledged to: be of 
MORE PRACTICAL USE than any other ever published — and at the lowest 

price at which it has EVER been offered. That's what one dollar will do— 
if spent wisely and promptly! 


™* Century Dictionary @ Cyclopedia @ Atlas 


is an encyclopedia built like a dictionary—with each of its items in its own alphabetical place 
instead of hidden in long chapters under some general heading, which was the old-fashioned 
way. It is the only reference work that is really used daily by half a million people in this 
country alone (and many of them were glad to pay the twice-bigger price which was charged 
before The Wanamaker Century Club was organized). 

The latest revised edition is controlled by us absolutely. It is unabridged and is 
the only authorized edition now published by The Century Co. ZA 
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If you will mail us the coupon in the corner, with your name [2 Pe 















and address written plainly, we will send you a book that will explain to & his 
you why The Century is different from any other work of reference ; & Corner 
i ~ of f and matt 







why nearly every one who has found out what it really contains now 

owns a set,—and why we think you, in particular, would be 

interested. Sending the coupon does not bind you to purchase. Pd 
It simply gives us the opportunity, which we want very 

much, of putting you in full possession of the details & 
of what we feel to be the greatest book opportunity $ 

ever Offered. 


ft promptly to 
John Wanamaker 
New York 
Please send without 
cost to me illustrated book 
about The Century Diction- 
ary & Cyclopedia & Atlas, 
and complete details of the half- 
price offer, etc., etc. 
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A Specimen Lecture, with 
will be Mailed Free on receipt 





here is so much one would like to know 


about the world and its history that the immensity of the task keeps many from 
attempting it. It has been pleasanter for most of us to spend an evening with our 
favorite author, and to follow the adventures of his heroes of fiction, than to travel over the 
flat expanse of chronological records which characterizes the worthy old-fashioned ‘‘ Histories.” 

Dr. Lord in his ‘* Beacon Lights of History” has given to the world its own history in an 
entirely new form — as accurate and complete as the driest text-book, and as interesting as the 
most fascinating novel —the real biography of the world’s great people, full of that intense inter- 
est which attaches to real-life stories when told with the sparkling brilliance of this greatest of 
lecturers and ablest of historians. 

The volumes are shown below. From the brief summary of contents on the backs you may 
gain some idea of the scope of the work, and how it covers every period of civilization, from 
5,000 B. C. to the present year. 

We want you to give us an opportunity to show also the delightful style that characterizes 
Dr. Lord’s writings—the keen perception of the master-historian, who has sifted the wheat 
from the chaff and presents only the vital points without cumbering of unnecessary details, 
presenting his characters so graphically that they seem to live and carry the reader with them 
through the scenes of their stirring lives, giving unconsciously a series of never-to-be-forgotten 
pictures of their deeds, their customs and their countries. 

Such reading is not history-study. It is acquiring the most profitable kind of knowledge 
with no more effort than one expends in reading current magazines and with far greater interest. 


JAMES CLARKE @ COMPANY. Publishers, 
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JAMES CLARKE 2 CO.,3,5 27 W. 224 St., N.Y. 


Gentlemen; Please send by mail to 





Illustrations 
of this Coupon «gx 


. men Lecture from *‘Beacon 

here is only one way light of History,” te 
P — . gether with complete 

to really appreciate a work so different trom all ochers table of contents, de 
: scription of bind- 


as Dr. Lord’s * Beacon Lights of History.” When a ings, samples of 

thing is unique, description tails tor lack of comparison. The a ae 
simple way is to read the work itself, or a part of it. spon 
We will send a specimen lecture trom * Beacon Lights of pay 
History,” with illustrations — Free, on receipt ot the coupon above. 
It will come to you éy mail, and will not in any way obligate you to 
purchase the work. [t is by no means an inexpensive piece of literature 
to give away, but we are so confident of the attraction ot Dr. Lord’s writings 
that we believe few who have an opportunity of judging tor themselves will 
wish to do without a work of such unusual character. 

There is a considerable price-saving on these first sets from the new edition 
that will also help in interesting you. That will be explained dy mai/ also. 


Simply write name and address plainly on the coupon above and mail it to us 
promptly. 


3. 5 and 7 West 22d Street. New York 
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is $4.00 a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








A PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


EARLY a year ago HARPER’s WEEKLY first appeared in 

its present form—an editorial comment section of sixteen 

pages and an illustrated section of twenty-four pages, 
forty pages in all, not counting the special numbers. From 
the start the New WEEKLy succeeded even beyond our own 
expectations. Its appeal is to every American of intelligence. 
If you have seen a copy of the WEEKLy during the past year, 
you know how its aims—the interesting exposition of American 
progress and of the vital questions of the day and hour—have 
been carried out. And if you are a reader of the WEEKLY, 
you know, also, that if you never saw another paper, daily 
or weekly, you would have every week from HARPER’s 
WEEKLY the complete news of the world in text and pictures, 
by the best writers and artists. 

Every week there are, besides the editorial comment and 
special articles on the vital questions of the hour, complete 
articles on American progress, summing up fully the present 
situation and showing where we lead or will lead in art, science, 
industry, education, literature, the mechanical arts, ete. In a 
forthcoming number, now arranged for, William Dean Howells 
will write an article on the outlook in literature, and will, 
besides, be a regular contributor on current questions and 
events; Mark Twain, also, will write regularly for the WEEKLY. 
There will be special articles on the home—home life, the out- 
look in business and in the professions, and so on—which will 
be of special interest to every woman. The issue of March 
14 began the series of new covers. There will be a different 
cover from now on every week. 


> — — 


We want you to see HARPER’S WEEKLY regularly. The subscription price 
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Order from your nearest newsdealer, or send direct to 














Handicapped Among the Free 
By EMMA RAYNER 


A novel on the race question from a Northern point 
of view. $1.50 





The Rise of Ruderick Clowd 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 


The ups ana downs of a criminal’s life as seén from the 
under-world. Illustrated, $1.50 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The 
Circle 


By 
Katherine C. Thurston 


A story of remark- 
able originality and 
sustained interest. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





Our Neighbours 


By IAN MACLAREN 


Character Sketches in Dr. Watson’s most cheerful 
vein. $1.50 





Lyrics of Love and Laughter 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


New dialect and other poems by the talented colored 
writer. Ae/, $1.00 


The 


Traitors 
By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


The best story of 
adventure since ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 


Illustrated. $1.50 





The Authorized Biography of 
Bret Harte 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON 
Illustrated. .\e/, $3.50 





Memories of Yale Life and Men 


By TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., LL.D. 


Ex-President of Yale University 
Illustrated. Ae?, $2.50 


The 
Gold Wolf 


By 
Max Pemberton 
The most stirring 


story written by this 
popular author. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





Thoughts from Maeterlinck 


Chosen by E. S. S. 
A collection of Maeterlinck’s most striking passages 
Net, $1.00 








A New Book of Essays 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
The most talked of critic in London. (Probably) we/, $1.20 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS-———-372 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Robin 
Brilliant 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Author of 
“The Maternity of 
Harriett Wicken”’ 
“Spindle and Plough”’ 


$1.50 


NEW YORK 
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Tragedies of Childhood 


ANY incidents in child life 
which seem tragic to 


youthful participants fur- 
nish only amusement to ‘‘ grown- 
ups.” Such incidents Miss F. Y. 
Cory, the famous artist, has pict- 
ured with striking effect in a series 
of illustrations recently published 
in Harper’s Bazar, called ‘‘ The 
Tragedies of Childhood.” A re- 
production in miniature is shown 
on this page of the _ picture 
‘Memory Fails Her in the Middle 
| of Her First Piece.” 

That the humor of these pictures 
was widely appreciated is evident 
from the hundreds of letters of praise 
received from readers of the Bazar. 
Pictures of child life are always in- 
teresting, but any one of these is a 
permanent delight. 


—— ———$———_y——__—_—__ 











The expressed wish to obtain them for framing, or for a portfolio, 
has been so insistent that we have published four of these pictures in 
colors—-following closely the original water-color paintings. 


THE SUBJECTS ARE 


“Memory Fails Her in the Middle of Her First Piece” 

“Waiting for the Second Table” 

“The First Day at School (Recess)” 

“The One Gift Jack Really Wanted Was a Horse— 
And Cousin Harold Got It!” 





They are printed on very heavy, fine paper, 8x 10% inches, with 
margins for framing, 12x15 inches. 

For $1.00 we will send the four pictures carefully rotled in a tube, 
postpaid. Or any two pictures and a year’s subscription to HARPER’s 
Bazar for $1.00. (Subscription price, $1.00 a year.) 


For two subscriptions for Harper’s Bazar we wiil send the 
four pictures carefully rolled in a tube, free of allexpense. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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‘is More Letters of Charles Darwin ix 
A Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN. Two vols., 500 pages each. Eight photogravures and 


eight half-tones. Cloth, gilt t yp, deckle edges, 














. s 
ie Richard Rosny © 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘ The House of Hid- pas 


den Treasure,” etc. Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





' > g F boxed, $5.00 net Uniform with ** The QS 
we Life and Letters of Huxley. cs 
ery er Bl 
Personal Reminiscences of Musical Education an 
* . | ; 
y Prince Bismarck ; By A. Lavi ignac. lranslated by Esther 
\ & By Sidney Whitman, Author of ‘‘ Imperial Singleton, Author of ‘Social New York SiS My P 
-~. Germany,” etc. With Portraits. Large aye a | tn ; ANY ta 
; : 5 Under the Georges. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 ( \s 4 
ie I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.60 net; post- ae +e , ><) F ci” 
C age, 16 cents additional. Second Edition, SEE tnd i if 
ee: 
oS| Tenth Thousand First Week. Sy Y Q 
> ve . : 
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5 AVirginia Cirlinthe Civil War] Millionaire Households and 3 
ae Being the Authentic Experiences of a Confederate Ma- Their Domestic Economy Aga} 
jor’s Wife who followed her Husband into Camp at § With Hints upon Fine Living. By Mary E 








the Outbreak of the War, and was in Richmond when Elizabeth Carter, Cover Design by Mar- 
mt it was evacuated. Collected and Edited by Myrta garet Armstrong. I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, Youd 
4 Lockett Avary. izmo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, $1.40 net; postage, 14 cents additional. Gy) 2] 
® | 12 cents additional. Fourth Edition Second Edition. © 
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Ve APPLETONS’ BUSINESS SERIES 
Funds and Their Uses The Work of Wall Trust Finance T| 











S ; . . 
Sly By Dr. F. A. Cleveland Street By Dr. E. S. Meade SNe 
“ Of the Wharton School of Finance, Of the Wharton School of Finance, 
Seo Gulcesuiie of Pennsylvania By Sereno S. Pratt University of Pennsylvania Sc} 
ies =) 
Seventeenth Thousand. fifth Edition. Just Ready 
Each illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 
S 
Ee “ Sid 
. . 
oF Horace Creeley The History of Puerto Rico e& 
CaN ‘ . . > : . eek 
sad By William A. Linn, Author of ‘‘ The Story J By R. A. Van Middeldyk. With an In- Fe indir 
of the Mormons”; formerly Managing Edi- troduction by Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
tor Mew York Evening Post. (Historic (Expansion of the Republic Series. ) 12mo. N 
Vis Lives Series.) 1I2mo. Illustrated. Cloth, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 > WF 
} 4 $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents additional cents additional. . BU 
Re . 7. 
The Stirrup Cup |For a Maiden Brave} AWhaleman’s Wife SZ 
/ : re y Chauncey C. Hotchkiss,| By F. T. Bulien, Author of 
7 \ By J. Aubrey Tyson. (Novel- hathes of * S, Celunial Peon. Weis icles ol tes Conte 
| ens ette de Luxe Series.) I2mo. Lance,” etc. With four I- lot,” ** Deep-Sea Plunder- Pree 
Ks Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, lustrations in Color by Frank ings,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. = 
SK special te ce. $1.26 ’ Tr. Merrill 12mo. Cloth, Cloth, $1.50. Second Fdi- e 
aN Specias type. 9 Gs-S5- $1.50. Fifth Edition. tion. eZ 
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THE SCOTCH-ENGLISH SUCCESS 





Wee Macgreegor 


By J. J. BELL 





Press Comments on English Edition 








Dundee Advertiser.— 

Wee Macgreegor’ is the 

creation of a genuine hu- 
morist.”’ 


Pall Mall Gazette. ‘©: 
of the most amusing and 
enjoyable studies that has 
come under our notice for 
a long time 


ia = a 


The Sketch. “One may 
well hope that the author 
will give us something 
more in the same vein.” 


The Morning Leader. 
These adventures (of ‘Wee 
Macegreegor’) are absolute- 
ly commonplace, and are 
related without a trace of 
exaggeration, whether 
comic or sentimental, vet 
with such knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and delicate art as 
to make them not only de 
lightful, but now and then 
actually touching The 
father and mother are quite 
as well drawn as the son 
and the trio are unforget- 


} 
aol 


“e = “ 


London Bookman.— ‘A 
book of genuine humor. 
Recent fiction has 
given us no more delight- 
fully whimsical or quietly 
sympathetic creations than 
this sturdy, human young 
laddie, his father and moth- 
er, and his_ small sister 
Jeannie.” 














16mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


NEW writer has suddenly appeared in Scotland who is more than rivalling 
lan Maclaren and J. M. Barrie in popularity, while differing widely from 
either one of them in his portrayal of Scottish character. Mr. Bell has 

admirably told the humorous and realistic story of a little Glasgow boy, ‘‘ Wee 
Macgreegor,”’ of his father, who slyly pets and spoils him, and of his mother, 
who adores and disciplines him—three unforgetable people who live actually 
before us 1n the author’s exquisite and sincere work. 

In this story of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor,’’ and in his relations to his humble but 
lovable family and friends, there is a suggestion of ‘‘A Window in Thrums,”’ 
which made J. M. Barrie’s reputation; and, on the other hand, its humor and fun 
are as entertaining as ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.’ It is a unique contribution to modern 
literature, and comes as a real surprise to the British and American public. The 
book has taken England by storm in spite of its Scottish dialect. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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My Woodland Intimates 
By EFFIE BIGNELL 
Auther of ** Mv. py — 7 


RA Mrs. Bignell has a m 


r2mo, tdi - 
arvellous sympathy 
with animal life. In this book she tells of 


the intimate animal friends which she 


: ay 
COM hs in her co 


ing many c 


intry home, interspers- 


rming little stories 


of their lives. 


The Presbyterians 
By CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 
Secretary of the Beard of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church 


The Baptists 


By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 
Professor of Church History in Crozer 
Theetogical Seminary 
Small 12mos, cach, net, $1.00. (Postage 8 cts.) 


The Rolfe Shakespeare 


IN LIMP LEATHER 
Edited by WM. J. ROLFE 


The Genuine Copyright Edition in attractive 
binding. 


Single vols., net, 90 cts.; 
net, $36.00. 


40 vols., 


iss Jenny” 


wers ave ha 


A popular treatise, and 
legislation, full statistics, and an exhaustive bibliography. 


The Baker @ Taylor Co., 


With the Trees 


By MAUD GOING 
Author of ‘** With the Wild Flowers” and 
“ Field, Forest and W ay«ide Flowers” 


1297 dlustrated, net, $1. 


Miss Going’s 


fascinating, 


da wide sale In thi 


of the trees with the same charm of style whic 
marked her previous books. 


The Story of the Churches 


Pictorial Composi- 
tion and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures 


By H. R. POORE, A. N. A. 


arto, 781 tration» et, $1 tage 14 cts.) 


A handbook for students, artists, photographers, and lovers of art. 


Reciprocity 
By Profs. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
of Chicago University, and HW. PARKER WILLIS 
of Washington and Lee University 
et, $2.00. (Postage 1 


ippendices containing Reciprocity 


33-37 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 














OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 





Field Book of American Wild Flowers 


The Home Life of Wild Birds 





By F. ScHuyLerR MatTruews Long 16mo, 
500 pp., 850 plants described, 350 illustrations, 
including 24 full-page colored plates; #e/, $1.75; 
full flexible morocco, met, $2.25. (Postage, 

10c, ) 


Landscape Gardening 


Notes and Suggestions on Lawns and Lawn Plant- 
ing, Laying Out and Arrangement of Country 
Places, etc. By SamMveEL Parsons, Jr. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo, $3.50. : 





The Trees of Northeastern America 
The Vines of Northeastern America 
The Shrubs of Northeastern America 


By CHaRLEs S. NEWHALL. 3 vols., 
fully illustrated, $1.75. 


Lawns and Gardens 


How to Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure 
Ground, and Garden By N. JTONSSEN-ROSE. 


Large 8vo. With 172 plans and illustrations. 
$3. 50. 











each S8vo, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





A New Method of the Study and Photography of 
Birds. By Francis HOBART HERRICK, of the 
Department of Biology, Adelbert College. 4to. 

With 141 original illustrations from nature by 

the author Third edition. Ne, $2.50 By 

mail, $2.75. 


Bird Studies 


By W. E. D. Scotr. 4to. 
from original photographs. 


With 166 illustrations 

Our Insect Friends and Foes 

By Bet_e § 
$1.75. 

Among the Moths and Butterflies 

By JULIA 
$1.75 

Wild Flowers of the Northeastern States 


By ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C, WHITNEY. 
Svo With 308 illustrations size of life Net, 
$3.00. 


New York and London 





CRAIGIN. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 





BALLARD. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 





SEND FOR SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
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HARPER’S APRIL PUBLICATIONS 








Illustrated by 


A story for boys, of the Robinson Crusoe kind. 
in the Indian Ocean. There they have experiences which tax their resources to the 
utmost—fights with Malay pirates,and with sharks, serpents, and tigers. They 
find treasures of pearls on their island, and they have one exciting adventure after 
another. The story is rich in capital accounts of the strange vegetable and animal 
life of the place, and it is altogether a book that is sure to fascinate boys 


Pearl Island 


By ANDREW 


CASTER 


Florence Scovel Shinn 


Two boys are wrecked on an island 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra) 








The 
Kaiser’s 
Speeches 


By WOLF 
VON SCHIERBRAND 


With Frontispiece Portrait 


This volume includes an estimate of 
the life and character of ‘‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm,’’ and all of his important 
speeches, in full, particularly those in 
which he touches upon American affairs 
and topics of interest to Americans. 
There are also given his mottoes and 
the most characteristic savings both 
before and after he became Emperor, 
thus giving an insight into the char- 
acter of Germany’s ruler. 


Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, 8vo, 
Ornamented Cloth, $2.50 net 
(postage extra) 











Household 


Accounts 


By CHARLES 
WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean and Professor of Auditing and 
of the History of Accountancy in the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of New York University. 


A hand-book of family finance. Its 
object is to save housekeepers time, 
money, and worry, by showing them 
the practical, easy way of keeping sim- 
ple accounts. It requires no previous 
knowledge of bookkeeping. Its style 
is conversational and clear, and readily 
understood. Arranged with tables, etc., 
it makes a perfectly clear exposition of 
the best possible way of keeping fam- 
ily accounts, and will commend itself 
especially to women who do not like to 
be troubled with calculations. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
(postage extra) 
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_|PAGE’S SPRING FICTION 
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A DAUGHTER 
OF THESPIS 


JOHN D. "BARRY 


Author of “Philip Winwood,” “An 
Enemy to.the King,” etc. 


Price, $1.50 








In hi ; latest novel, Mr. Stepher 
nee ae ae ee - atanngceliiss Aw ‘Mile. Blanche,” “ The In 
Turning from past day Ss an d dis tant guers,” et 
las T $1.50 
I 1 x as a 
irama ha abled = hir 
‘ ai . the ove 
ery of a i I e. Fr 
"is the most vital the lon th 
f all of Mr. Stephens i arc poin 
not a little to hi — f ‘ I 
MURRAY DAVENPORT the pla g ta 
A phantasy for the fanciful READY MAY ist A Satire 





| | THE SILENT MAID | PRINCE HAGEN 


ByFREDERICK W. PANGBORN By UPTON SINCLAIR 
$1.00 $1.50 


_A dain itv and delicate legend « ¥ the brave days of ld The 






Se. OE 


prites and pixies, of trolls and gnomes, of ruthless. §f original. Prince nm, SOI 
barons and noble k nights ‘The Silent Maid,” her Sieg! rie d grat idson of I 
self her strar bev vitchment and wondrous mes to this earth fr 
»y Undine in charn and mystery of bis < re: mn 
nt diction whi h distin in the thick of New rk's 
re and in whic h Mr. Pang- Later, after he has inherite 
» less an artis st then Mr Hewlett he enters the society | 











For sale by all booksellers or sent prepaid on receipt of the price by the publishers 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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HARPER’S RECENT FICTION 


W alda 


By MARY HOLLAND KINKAID 


A love story placed in a community where love and marriage 
are tacitly discouraged. Into this community comes 
Stephen, a man of the world. He falls in love with 
Walda Kellar, who has been singled out as the 
ming prophetess of the community. Finally, 
ifter much difficulty, he meets her and tells 
her of his love, and she struggles be- 
tween her religious belief and the in- 
stinct of her heart. The love 
story is one of great beauty, 
ind in some ways sug- 
gests Hawthorne's 
romances 























A story 
of modern 
American life. 








It tells of the struggles of 
a young writer, Enoch Lloyd, 
with what seems to be financial 
success at the price of moral failure. 
There are two women in the case, the 
two opposing influences. One is Céleste 
Moreau, the worldly, mocking daughter of a 
French hotel-keeper; the other is Marion Lee, 
daughter of Lloyd’s publisher. 


The Triumph of Life 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 


Author of “John Vytal ”’ 









Ornamented 
Cloth, 
$1.50 


















His struggle between these two influences— the one de 
moralizing, the other ennobling—is worked out through 
many intricacies of plot, and only after a series of 


Putnam 
Place 


GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 


intense dramatic situations, such as are found 
in stories of vivid strength, does he emerge 
triumphant from the final crisis. 







Ornamentea 
Cloth, 
$1.50 


The story of a small neighborhood where the dwellers 
are intimately acquainted and live in a rather exclusive 
circle. Everybody knows all that happens in the Place, and 
these seemingly slight occurrences become significant in the 
skilful hands of this author. The reader is both entertained and 
amused, yet feels the importance of all that is going on as keenly as do 
the participants. It is all in the way it is written. 











Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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Six Trees | 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of ‘‘ The Portion of Labor,”” etc 


meneetine rte as 


The 
Tellfair 
folk are not 
only amusing, but 
very much alive. 
—NeWw York Press. 


In these etching-like stories of humble people of New 
England, Mrs. Wilkins Freeman has written of the 
trees near which her people dwelt, of the influences 
of the trees and people upon each other, 

and has interwoven many amusing or 
pathetic incidents of daily life with 

that minute and intelligent art of 
which she is completely mis- 
tress, and in which she 4 

has few rivals in any ) 
language. 






SPE pai Slant 





A love story of the present time, 
its scenes laid in a small Northern 
Illinois town. Morris Davenport is a 
typical young Western lawyer, who is also 
a shrewd business man, clean - living, clear- 
thinking, faithful to his friends, and incidentally 
fond of fast horses; in short, a character who will live 
in one’s memory for a long time 


The Pride of Tellfair 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Author of ‘‘The Darlingtons ”’ 








Illustrated by 
Broughton 


$1.25 
























There are many amusing scenes in which the chief characters 
of Tellfair figure. Judge Norman Walrod’s charge to the 

iury, in the ham-stealing case, beginning, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the case is up to you,’’ and ending with a warning 
to them not to ‘“‘ tamper with his smokin’ to- 
bacco’’: and the account of the death of 
old Billy Manderson, who just before 
he expired insisted upon singing 
** There was an old man who had 

a wooden leg,’ are among 
the most entertaining bits 

of writing to be found 
anywhere. 


The 
Bishop 


By CYRUS 
TOWNSEND BRADY 


Stories of a militant married bishop, whose work 
among the rough-and-ready men of Western camps, 
forts, and villages results in his sharing in many incidents 
of frontier life — comedy, tragedy, always drama. He is a 
distinct American product, planted by the Church and grownin 
Western soil. His life is full of activity of the best kind, and he is 
a man you have to respect. He has many experiences, some amusing 
and some thrilling, and these stories afford excellent pictures of life in the 
roughest parts of the West. 


IMlustrated by W. T. Smedley, E. M. Ashe, and others. Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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BASIL KING 


In the 





WILL N. HARBEN 


The 


Garden |Substitute 


of Charity 


By 


BASIL KING 


Author of 
*Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


Entirely different from this 
author’s former success. Not 
without its grace and its hu- 
mor, it strikes a deeper note 
and is more profound in feel- 
ing. It is the strange love of 
two women and a man—of 
the great love of both women 
and the great sacrifice of one 


of them. 
$1.50 


By WILL 
N. HARBEN 


Author of “Abner Daniel” 


A story of Northern Georgia 
—of George Buckley, who 
loves a woman far above him 
socially. Though of humble 
birth, he has a natively fine 
character. He is befriended 
by an old man who desires to 
atone for a past sin by so 
educating and training him 
that he may become his moral 
substitute in the eyes of Prov- 
idence. 


$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Mrs. Gumphry Ward 


Author of “ Eleanor,” 


rarely been led with such 
the « any 


William Dean 


Reade Ts hav c 
novel 
Howells 


interest along urse of 


The creator of ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
has given her a personality which tempts 


and tantalizes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mrs. Ward has played with edged tools, 
and to the beholder’s delight, and there 
has been nobody hurt.—E. S. Martine 


altitudes 
ordinary 


We touch 


which it is 


ittain 
the 


regions and 

not given to 
novelist even to approach. 
—London Times. 

Julie Le Breton is a very glorious human 

creature, tingling with vitality, actuality, 


and individuality.—Chicago Evening Post 





The ost appealing 
type of heroine ever 
presented in fiction. 

—H. M. Alden. 


“Robert Elsmere,” etc. 


She is not moral enough for the majority, 
but for those who are blessed with a 
clearer view of what matters her character 
will prove a deep and never- failing well 
of delight.—Phuiladelphia liem. 


No woman whose moral standards were 
primarily conventional could have under- 
stood the temperament of Julie Le Breton 

—Hamilton W. Mabie 


Love is not here the sentimental emotion 
of the ordinary novel or play, but the power 
that purges the weaknesses and vivifies the 
dormant nobilities of men and women. 

—The Academy, London. 


The temperament of Julie Le Breton, 
who had such a contradictory carriage, 
artfulness, and the intense 

something over-brilliant, 
charm that both repelled 


Loutsville Courier-Fournal. 


animation, 
fascination of 
over-living—a 
and attracted 
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Marjorie 
A New Romantic Novel by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY 
McCARTHY 


The Author of “‘If I Were King”’ 











1 


OVE and adventure fill the pages of this beautiful 


book, which is sure of an enthusiastic reception 





from a public already familiar with “If I Were 
King.”’ Mr. McCarthy is master of an exquisite lit- 
erary style that places his novels in a class by themselves 
A frontispiece in colors, by C. Allan Gilbert, a number of full-page illustrations, 
decorated end-papers, etc., make the book as delightful to look at as to read. Size 


s'4 x 8 inches Price $1.50 


People 
You Know 


By GEORGE ADE 


Author of *“‘ The Girl Proposition,’’ Etc. 





O living writer could duplicate the work done here 


wi 


V/A NVAON A 
, te AS 


by this keen and humorous observer of Amer- A? || <9 || see 
ican life Among the twenty-six ‘“ people you AG 2 ' 
know” are The Patient Toiler, The True Friend, The 
Self-Made Hezekiah, The Married Couple, The Samar- 
itan, The Work Horse, and The Two Young People. 
Mr. J]. T. McCutcheon and others have contributed over fifty quaint illustrations 
to the volume. Size 4% x 7 inches. Price $1.00. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square 
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The Black Lion Inn 


| By 
ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of the ‘* Wolfville’’ Stories 





R. LEWIS occupies a position upon which 
no one trenches. As a present-day ex- 


ponent of the life of the American frontier 





his imagery 1s so vivid as to recall the best work 
of the late Bret Harte. The book is a record 
of adventures and experiences of the frequenters of the ‘‘ Black Lion Inn,”’ a 
resting-place for ‘*The Old Cattleman”’ and other Wolfville characters. Frederic 
Remington, undisputedly the greatest artist of Western life, illustrates the volume 
with a dozen striking pictures. Size 5% x 8 inches. Price $1.50. 





By 
JEROME DOUCET 


HESE fairy tales, written by one 
of the younger men of letters of 


France, have the beauty and deli- 





cacy of flowers, and each carries a signifi- 
cance that gives it vitality. The exqui- 
sitely wrought story is, however, the first 
consideration; the moral is secondary. 
The decorations in color and illus- 
trations on every page, by ALFRED 
GarTtTH JoNEs, a rich binding, and a 
wrapper tied with silk make the book a 
true edition de luxe. The edition is limited 
to 500 numbered copies. Size 74x10 








inches. Price $5.00 net, postage extra. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square 
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Famous Wood Engravings 


NTEREST in the portraits of the great men of America 

was never so acute as at present. No private library is 

complete without these inspiring faces, and to every public 
library, school, and college they are necessities. 

During the last fifty years the portraits of nearly all the 
men who impressed their personality upon their time and 
made the history of their generation and ours were engraved 
for Harpers. 

The art of engraving portraits on wood in this country was 
largely developed in the art department of Harper & Brothers. 
The quality of these large portraits has never been equalled. 
They are works of art by famous men like Staudenbaur, 
Butler, Kruell, Goetze, Johnson, Baude, Wolf, etc. 

Weeks and months were spent by the artist on one of 
these portraits; and in the direction and the quality of line 
for form, color, and modelling they may be said to fairly equal 
the best work ever done. The sympathetic quality of the 
medium used for the portraits lends itself to textures and 
delicate tones, and places them absolutely in the front rank 
of the art of engraving. 

We have printed a very limited edition of eight of these 
portraits on the best heavy coated paper, with wide margins 
for framing or for a portfolio (size 12 1-2 x 17 inches). 

We have ready now for delivery the portraits of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN) 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
WALT WHITMAN 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


These portraits are sold only in sets of four (any four) for 
$1.00 a set, or the entire eight portraits will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $2.00. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Stories of Travel and Adventure 
in Many Lands 


By 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 


About Paris The Rulers of the 


Mediterranean 

Our English 
Cousins Van Bibbler 
and Others 


The West froma 
Car - Window 


A Year from a 


The Exiles 
Three Gringos in 





Reporter's Venezuela and 
Note-Book Central America 
Charles 
In Dana 
Eight Gibson, 
Handsome Frederic 
Volumes, Reming- 
with ton, 
over 
300 Thu 
I}lustra- ore 
tions by D, 


and others. 








OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our ex- 
pense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on 
receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or the North 
American Review for one year without additional cost to you. 
In writing, state which periodical you want. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School — 





for Gir Number é cla mited to eight pupi 


The Misses. Graham > 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

USTABLISHED IN 1816. 

176 West 72d St., 


Sherman Square. 


Miss Brown's Boarding and Day School 


for Girls, formerly 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue, will 
open October 1, 1903, at Park Hill, Yonkers (30 minutes 
fr New York City). 

Miss Cornecia Dyas, Director of Music Department. 

For circulars, address liss ANNE Brown, care Fifth 


Avenue Trust Company, 
The Comstock School. 
I y and Day School for Girls. 40th y 

M Day, Principal. 32 W ory ‘oth Street. 


The Veltin School for Girls. 
ege Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
meach class. Fire-proof building, thoroughly equipped 
160-162 West 74th Street. 


New Yor«K CIty. 


Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. | 











Be ling and Day School for Girls 

282 2 est 85th Street, corner of West End Ave. and Annex. 
The Misses | Rayson 

ird Day School for Girls. Small Classes. Ad- 
vaneed courses in Literature and Languages. College Prepa 
ration 


176, 178, and 180 West 75th Street. 





The Merrill-vanLaer School, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
formerly 
PEEBLES & THOMPSON SCHOOL. 
30, 32, and 34 East 


Tut 


57th Street. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
I NKLIN H. 

& 1 in cor 
pomebes 
E.P.S 


SARGENT, President. <A _ practic al training- 
junc tion with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire 
nd travelling companies. Apply to 

rEPHENSON, General Manager, 





Carnegie Hall. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. i 


xe-Preparatory Courses. 
large recreatk 


ounds. 
“Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
nd Mrs. CHARLES H. GAKDNER. Mrs. Russet 
SA "Mins HELEN GOULD, etc., references. 607 Fifth Ave. 





Stanhope- Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 
ymmence May 1, 1903, 
blic mz stinee s. W rite for prospectus. 


Regular instruc 


31 Fifth Ave. 


eT « irses C 
tors. Pu 
The Semple Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
inguages, Art, Foreign Travel. 
GTON SEMPLE. 


Mi: S. been 


323 West 


The Classical School for Girls. 
. Boarc ling 3 und day pupils. Special work in Music 
Art, and ang 


77th Street. 


, Literature, 


lages. College Certificates. Gymnasium 
Social Recreation, Home Care. Summer travel in Europe. 
Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue. 
Mrs. Gabrielle Harrison de Jarnette’ s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
330 West End Avenue. 


Schor ds and College 


HARPER’S 


| for Europe June 13. 
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Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private boarding and day school for pupils with all de 
grees of defective hearing which is equipped and conducted 
on the same scale as the finest private schools of New York 
Instruction is wholly oral. Preparation for any college 
or for business. Lip-reading taught to auults. Hearing 
developed by scientific treatment. While older pupils ar: 
received, it is greatly to the advantage of the children to 
begin their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT-ORAL SCHOOL 
42 West 76th Street, New York. 

















Mrs. Finch’s Classes and Boarding-School 


for Girls. 
Mrs. JAMES WELLS FINCH, 
Miss MARGARET 


Class and individual training. 
A.B., LL.B., 
BAKER Fovey, A.B., 
735 Madison Avenue, 


Dili 
{ Principals. 


near 64th Street. 


Riverside School for Girls. 


Fall term begins October 1,1903. Summer travel party sai 
For travel or school circular, apply to 
Epitn LEILA Cooper HARTMAN, 


312 and 4 315 ) Rivers ide 


Mrs. 
Drive. 





Mrs. Leslie Morgan's 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. Re 
day, October 1. 

13 and 15 West 86th Street, ¢ 


opened on Wednes- 


entral Park. 








NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
New York. for Young 





Half-hour from Arrangements 
Children. 
PELHAM MANO! 


Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lirg, The Misses Stowe, RYE. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 








An endowed school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. 


References required. Si 
Miss ANNIE S. GrBson, Principal. 
GARDEN City, L. I 














Miss Knox’s School 
FOR GIRLS 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


and beautiful buildings. Ideal location— 
450 feet above the Hudson, with river views—50 
minutes from New York. Celebrated products of 
Briarcliff farms used exclusively. Water from ar- 
tesian wells. College preparatory and special courses. 

Faculty of specialists. Tennis and-squash courts, 
golf links, swimming-pool, etc. Rooms with or 
without private baths, Present address 


MISS MARY ALICE KNOX 
Peiham Manor, N, Y. 


In new 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 








Sanford 
Preparatory School 
Rumsey Hall 


SENECA FALLS,N. Y. 


Aschool for young boys where they 
are prepared for entrance to best 
Secondary schools. Thorough in- 
struction in all elementary bran- 
ches by competent masters. Special 
attention to character building. 
Number of pupils limited—insuring 
srsonal influence and instruction. 
oxcellent gymnasium and field for 
outdoor sports. The school has the 
endorsement of many prominent 
people. Write for catalogue. 

















The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Urs. Hyde and Daughters’ Schoo\ for Girls. Special and 
regularcourses, Preparation for College and pean travel, 
Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, BINGHAMTON. 





The Wells School for Girls. 


Offers thorough training for all the leading women’s col 


leges. Also a strong General Course of Study. Attractive 
1 healthful out-door life. For illustrated catalogue, address 
Miss ANNA R. Go_psmitrn, A.B., Principal, 


AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, 





Wells College 
for Women. 
For catalogue, address 


THE PRESIDENT, Aurora, CayuGA LAKE. 


Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 


Beautiful, free country life, with all advantages of New 
York in easy reach. 


IRVINGTON-ON- HUDSON. 


Emma Willard School. 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) College-preparatory 
ind general courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges, 


Schools of Music and Art. Fire-proof stone buildings. Golf, 
asket-ball, tennis, hockey. 90th year. 
Troy, 


Miss ANNA LEacn, A.M., Principal. 





Dr. Holbrook’s School Fox Boys. 
rerms, $700. Fall term begins September 24, 1903. 
OSSINING-ON- HUDSON. 


Home Institute. 
\ Boarding and Day School for Girls. Summer School. 
College Preparation, Tennis and basket-ball. 
Miss M.W, MeTcacr, Principal. TAKRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 


] An ideal school. 
Advantages of 
| New York 
| City. All de- 
partments. Co 
lege - prepara 
tory, graduat 
ing, and special 
courses. For 
illustrated cir 
cular B, address 





Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


Tue CASTLE, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 
Schools and Coll 
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Saint Paul’s School, 


Garden City, 












New 
York, 


Eighteen miles from 
York, midway between the Sound and the Sea. 
h preparation of boys for college 
rpassed in all essentials. 
steam and lighted by electricity. Efficient teachers, well 
equipped laboratories, new gymnasium with swimming- 
tank 20 by 50 ft., bowling alleys, gallery track, large 
ithletic field, new arter-mile cinder track, golf links. 
Visitors always welcome. Apply for catalogue to 
FRED’'K L. GAMAGE, D.C. L., Head Master. 
Rae Sak ae RRR Be Rehan Rha h es he 


boys. 


An endowed schoo! for 
New 
Its object i 
rhe school is uns 
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Principal Somes’s School, 








Cayuga Lake Academy, offers superior advantages for a 
limited number of boys. Location unsurpassed for beauty, 
healthfulness, and opportun tor out-door life. Yearly 
charge, $500. For Catalogue, address 

ALBERT SoOMEs, A.M., 


AUKORA (on Cayuga Lake) 





Lyndon Hall. 


A Home Schoo! for Girls. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M 


Principal 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 





Granger Place School for Girls. 

Certificate accepted by leading colleges for women. Offers 
full Academic Course when college preparation is not desired 
Best musical advantages. Terms, $700. For catalogue, 

SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal, 


address 


CANANDAIGUA. 


Adirondack Summer School, 


near Lake Saranac and Lake Placid 1rt, Manual Train 
ing, Nature Study. 1st June to Ist October. Address, 
intil Ist June, 

J. Liperty Tapp, Director Public Industrial Art School, 


Philadelphia. 


Riverview Academy. 

Overlooking the Hudson \ wholesome school for boys, 
with military drill and out-door contests. Prepares for colleges 
and for government academies. U.S. Army Officer. 67th year. 
For catalogue, address 


J. B. BrsBer, A.M., Principal, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


isth year, September 


For young women and girls. 22. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D., President 

FORT EDWARD, 





St. John’s School. 

Military. Newly equipped. Modern improvements. Labo- 
ratory. Library. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Special op- 
portunities for quick and thorough preparation for college. 
Summer session. For catalogue, address 

THE PRINCIPAL, OSSINING. 


Summer Session of St. John’s School. 


June 18 to September 18. 


Recreation or study. 


Camping and excursions. 
MANLIUvs. 
ttinued on next page. 
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Nyack Military y Academy. 


9 miles from New York City. 

A Select Mi litary Boarding School for Boys. 

yy DENT, 
N YACK-ON- HUDSON. 





New York Military Academy. 
Ne ar West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now repre- 
nted by graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six col- 
ewes and universities. For catalogue, address 

THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
CORNWALL-ON-HuDSON, 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
Founded 1814. References: Hon. JosepH H. CHOATE, 
HAMILTON W. Masts, L.H.D., CHARLES B. HUBBELL, for 
merly President Board of E ducation, New York ¢ ity.” For 
veautifully illustrated year-book, address CHARLES FRED 
EKICK Brusik, Principal, OsSINING-ON-HUDSON. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
D.D., President. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, A.M., 

69th year begins Sept. 16, 1903. Endowed college-prepar- 
itory, with advanced courses for high-school graduates and 
thers. Art and music. Native French and German. Ne Ww 
brick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-bal 
field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Within 30 miles of 
Boston For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, NORTON. 





Bradford Academy for Young Women. 

100th year. College-preparatory and general courses. Two 
years’ course for high-school graduates. Music, Art. 25 
icres. One hor Ir from Boston. Catalogue and book of views, 
iddress Bradford Academy. 

“Mi iss LaurRA A. Knort, A.M., 





Principal. BRADFORD. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls. 
Offers the best class-room work and city advantages. 
The Misses GILMAN Principals. Address Miss Fanny C. 


Gvuitp, Acting Principal, 324 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s 


os for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth A venne, Boston. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Prepares for college or special courses. Send for illustrated 


circular with views and copies of letters written us by parents 
of pupils. 
Dr. and Mrs. Joun MacDvurrie. SPRINGFIELD. 

Rogers Hall School 
for Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesle ys Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket- Ball, Tennis, Field- Hockey. 

ae ‘e Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 

awe LOWELL. 

AY Prospect Hill School for Girls. 

> 36th year. Graduate, elective, and college- 


preparatory courses. Golf, tennis, and basket- 
ball. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss CAKOLINE R. CLARK, M.A., Principal. 
GREENFIELD. 


G 


Howard Seminary, 





Young I 


College - 


for Girls and adies. 

Academic, Preparatory, and 
Special Courses. Efficient corps of teach 
ers. Development of the individual pupil 
is promoted by homelike atmosphere of 
the life. L 
low terms possible 


school 
$350 to $400. 

Miss SARAH E,. LAUGHTON, Principal, 
West BRIDGEWATER. 





arge endowments make | 








Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
| girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education bya carefully chosen 
faculty. For catalogue address. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
| Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 














Quincy Mansion School. 





| 
! 
| Home school for girls and young women. For informati: 
address 

HORACE MANN WILLARD, Sc.D., 


P.O. Wollaston, Quincy 





Waban School. 


A superior school for thirty 
J. H. Prttsspury, A.M., Principal. 


boys. 


WaABAN 
Rock Ridge Hall. 

A School for Boys. High and dry location. 
New gymnasium. Scholarships. vigorous school life 
American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, with many car 
fully ag — full-page illustrations, sent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. Wuirte, Principal. 


Laboratories 


WELLESLEY HILLs. 


Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 


School for Girls. Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 

An institution of the highest scholarship, offering excep 
tional surroundings and relationships to those who value then 
at an increased cost. Only thirty pupils with eleven teacher 
secures the most careful 


personal supervision. No pupil re 


ceived without a personal interview. 
Terms, $1250 a year. 


25 and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s Froebel-School. 
Kindergarten Normal Classes. Two years’ course. Pre 
paratory and post-graduate courses. Music on kindergarten 
principles. 12th year. Catalogue. Address 
Miss Rust, 
811 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. The largest schoo! 
of Oratory, Literature, and Pedagogy 
in America. It aims to develop in the 
student a knowledge of his own powers 
in expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful 
new building. Summer sessions. Gradu 
ates are sought to teach Oratory, Physi 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Music, 
Pedagogy. For catalogue and all infor 

mation apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, 
Chickering Hall, 





Dean, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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Miss Frances Vose Emerson’s 
Home and Day School for Girls who wish city opportunities 
ind thorough class work. College- Preparatory, Regular, and 
\dvanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 

401 Beacon Street, BosToN. — 


‘‘The Elms,” “Home, ‘Day, and Music School 
for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College- Preparatory 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
W ellesley. Miss PoRrTER, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 


Windsor Hall School for Girls. 


Send for circular. ’ 
ANNA M. Goopnow, A.B., Principal. 








WABAN. 





Walnut Hill School. 


«pplication. 
Miss CoNANT and Miss BIGELOw, Principals. 
NATICK. 
Mount Ida School for Girls. 
6 miles from Boston. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
GEORGE F., Jewett, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
NEWTON. 


Wesleyan Academy. 
87th year. Invites correspondence of parents concerning 
e education of their boys and girls. Endowment places 
r unusual equipment within the reach of persons of mod 
rate means. 
Rev. W™. R. NEWHALL, Principal. WILBRAHAM. 








CONNECTICUT. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. 


Best academic instruction, Small classes. Certificate ad 
mits to leading colleges. Aims to train girls for wholesome, 
happy living. 

* Hillside,” NORWALK. 


Miss Low’s School for Girls. 


Complete modern educational equipment. Two buildings— 
schoo] and residence. Large grounds. For catalogue, address 
Miss | Low and Miss HEYWwoop, Principals, STAMFORD. 


The “Weantinaug School for Boys. 
New Buildings. Modern equipment. Refers, by per 
mission, to Mrs. WM. D. BLAck, Patroness of Ingleside. 
Rev. F. B. DRAPER, Head Master. 
NEw MILForp (Litchfield Co.). 


If You Have a Young Boy 


to educate, not yet 14, you shoul d read the book of the 
Master of The Curtis School. It will show you some things 
you have not thought of. Tuition, $600. 

b REDERICK 5, CURTIS. 


BROOKFIELD CENTER. 


A college-preparatory school for girls. Catalogue sent on | 













For Girls 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


College - preparatory and elective 
courses. Unusual advantages in 
Music and Languages. Gymna- 
sium and all out-door sports. 

The “Annex” for girls under four- 
teen is in care of trained nurse. For 
catalogue, address 
MRS. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, Principal. 
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The Taconic School 


FOR G IRLS, Lakeville, Conn. 


Miss Lillian 
Dixon, A. B., 
(Wellesiey and 
Bryn Mawr). 








NEW JERSEY. 
Cloverside Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Fourteen miles from New York. 
College Preparation— Advance Courses. 
Early Application Necessary. Send for booklet. 
Miss E. W. TIMLow, 
MONTCLAIR, 


Dwight School for Girls. 
Special courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 


Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR, Principals 





ENGLEWOOD. 
Ivy Hall School for Girls. 
Founded in 1861. College - Preparatory and General 
Courses. Basket- Ball, Tennis. 
Miss SARAH BEDELL MACDONALD, A.B. 
Miss JANE CORWIN FINN, A.B., 
BRIDGETON (near + Phil adelp hia). 


»t Principals. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy’s personality is studied and methoc 
applied that will contribute most to his future interest 
coneanes business. U.S. Army detail. Gymnasium. Hea 

il location. For catalogue, addres 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., Head Master, 

Walden Place, e, MONT LAIR, 


} 





Pamlico. 

An ideal home school for girls. 11th year. Beautiful coun 
try location near New’ York City. General and elective 
courses. Exceptional advantages in English, Music, and Art. 
All out acd sports. For illustrated catalogue, address 

Mrs. I . DEMILLE, , Princ ipal, POMPTON. 


GSLLEY 


SCHOOL 


ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY. 


Personal inspiration, the keynote of 
our methods. This principle obtains 





in classroom, playground and in a 
home life filled with right interests 
and influences. Military to a degree that is 
beneficial. Gymnasium. Large grounds for all 
outdoor sports. Notably healthful climate. 22 
miles from New York, within easy railway 
access from all points. For catalogue, address 


J. R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 
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New Jersey— 
Military Academy 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
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SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
SwaRTHMORE. PA 
A Co-educa- 
tional Friends’ 
School, Separ 
ate Cottages for 
boys and girls. 
We know of 
no school better 
pped by lo- 
cation or other- 
| wise, where so many advantages are offered at so moderate | 
acost. The home life is a special feature. We aim to 
develop character and encourage athletics as useful ad- 
| jun ts to accurate habits of study. 16 of last year’s grad- 
| uates were enrolled at college. 
Parents are requested to visit us t —— 
at play New pupils should register ear 
Ca ‘atala, wUues Se sent o on request. Arthur q Tomlinson, Principal, 
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Montrose School for Girls. 


a healthful region. 


A home school in 
Suburban to New York, 
Mrs. L. L. M. Bryant, Principal. SOUTH OKANGE. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory Department Special 
Courses. 54 Park Place, NEWARK. 
oe 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Armitage School for Girls. 





Main line P. R. R., near Philadelphia. Tuition, $550. 
Healthful location, pure water, extensive grounds, thorough 
instruction. Collezge-Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 

Special advantages in Music and Art. 

For illustrated year-book, address 

THE SECRETARY, 

WAYNE. 





Miss Baldwin’. s School for Girls. 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Mawr College 
and College 


Within 12 years 166 pupils have entered Bryn 


from this school. Diploma given in General 


Preparatory Courses. Fine fire- proof stone building. 25 


acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
FLORENCE BALDWIN, Ph.B., 
JaNE L. BROWNELL, A.M., 


address the Secretary. 
Principal. 
Associate Principal. 


Bryn Mawr, 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

32 years of success in training boys to be manly and upright. 
Exceptional location and equipment; instruction of the highest 
order. Catalogue. Rev. JoHN D. SKILTON, A.M., Prin. OGONTz. 


The Darlington Seminary. 


A high-grade school for Young Women. Convenient to 





New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. Courses: Col 
legiate, Conservatory. Special Location ideal. $210 per 
year. Superior opportunities at moderate cost. Summer 
school of Art, Ju we to August 1. Send for catalogue. 
. P. Byes, Presider "EST CHESTER. 
Maplewood. 
Summer School for Boys. Location besutiful, elevated, 


healthy. Instruction combined with rural recreation. Pro 
fessor and student entering into social life. Small boys 
admitted. 

J. SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Principal. 


CONCORDVILLE. 
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Marshall Seminary. For Girls. 
\cademic and Music Departments. College- Preparatory 
and Special Cor Ideal location. Comfortable and cultured 
* For particulars and illustrated circulars, address 
. S. MARSHALL, 


irses. 





Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 





Twenty omy from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, addres 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN, Prin., Ogontz School P.O., OGON1 
Pennsylvania Military College. 

fist year. Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Art 
(A.B.). Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry. Catalogue of 

Col. C. lyaTtT, President. 


CHESTER. 


Miss Sayward’s School for Girls, 
in charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Delightf 
home, modern building recently enlarged, college- preparatory 
and special courses, musical department, out-door sports. 
Develops character, mind, and body. 
Miss S. J. SAYWARD, Principal. 
OVERBROOK, 





Boarding School for Boys. 


The 25th year will open on September 16, 1903. 


This school has the confidence and patronage of many of 


the best families in this country. 


Terms, $600. 


Trinity Hall, WASHINGTON, Pa. 


Walnut Lane School for Girls. 


Regular course with 


Prepares for all colleges. 
Illustrated catalogue 


Attractive home life. 


56th year. 
diploma courses. 

on request. 
Mrs. THEODORA B. Ricuaxkps, Principal. 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, 





Wilson College for Women. 


Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent Faculty. Comfort- 
able home, mild climate. Moderate expense. Send for 
Catalogue to 

President S. A. MARTIN, 


CHAMBERSBURG. 





MISSOURI. 





Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 

(A Department of the State University.) Offers courses in 
Mining, Metallurgy, Chemistry, Civil 
=e Tuition free. Fine equipment. 

Gro. E. Lapp, Director. 


Engineering, General 
New buildings. 
Roa. 


niseuaaal on next page. 
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MAIN CORRIDOR 





National 
Cathedral School 


ON THE 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, 
D.D., LL.D., 


President of the Board of Trustees. 








Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals, 


Fireproof building in a Park of 30 acres over- 
looking the National Capitol. 


Unrivalled Advantages in Music. 
Rooms equipped with new Steinway Pianos. 


ieal, and Biological Laboratories. 


tion for College. 
uates. 


and Hockey. 


Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


BSeEVeVesessesssetsse 


Dupont Renines. 

Re sident and day school for girls and young ladies. Excep- 
tional advantages of location; beautiful building; large and 
vell-lighted rooms; cultured home :ife. Regular and special 
courses. Number of pupils limited. Expenses moderate. 
kor catalogue, address 


HE PRINCIPAL, 1760 Q St., N. W., WASHINGTON. 


Chevy Chase School for Girls. 
French the language of the house. 
Mile. L. M. BouriGeny, Principal. 
Woodley Road and 20th Street, WASHINGTON. 





Practice 
Large, well-equipped studio. Physical, Chem- 


Individual Teaching in every Grade. Prepara- 
Instructors College Grad- 


Modern Gymnasium. Tennis, Basket-ball, Golf, 


VDVVVVEVEVSVSSEVEtset 


$ 
$ 
$ 
Phoebe A. Hearst Foundation. $ 
$ 
$ 
$ 














NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 





National Park Sendaeey fer Young ‘Wen. 
Eleven buildings. Beautiful grounds. No examinations. 
$500 to $600. Sight- seeing every Monday. “It is a liberal 
education to live in Washington.” For illustrated catalogue, 
address Box 101, Forest Glen, Md. 
WASHINGTON (Suburbs). 


Chenoweth School for Young Ladies. 

Unusual ad vantages in Languages, Music,and Art. Excellent 
location on Iowa Circle. Exclusive sucial advantages. Cata- 
logue. Address Mrs. MARY D. CHENOWETH TURNER, } 

Mrs. E <5 HENOWETH SLOAN, § 
7 Iowa Circle, WASHINGTON, 


Prins. 








© at i 


The Capital 
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No city in the hat wnat | or in the world offers so rich and varied educational 
advantages as Washington. The object lessons to be ar, are many and of 
great value. The historical associations are invaluable. Culture and hospi- 
tality are on every side. The young ladies of Washington College not only 
meet the great statesmen, jurists and diplomats of the world, but become 
familiar with our national policy and catch the spirit of the government 
through actual contact with its departments. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


enjoys advantages possessed by no ouber College in the o 
beautifully located on an estate of ten xcres valued at +» 
ing the Capitol, Congressional Library, Washington Monument, other 
government buildings and much of the city, with the hills of Maryland 
and Virginia in the distance 

The school buildings have recently been enlarged. The rooms are 
elegantly furnished The environment is that of a cultured, happy 
home. Number of pupils in the boarding department limited to 100, 
Preparatory, Certificate and College courses. Terms $500 a year. For 
further particulars and catalogue address 


F. MENEFEE, President, 84 & T Sts., Washington, D.O, 
— 


— 
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MICHIGAN. 


Detroit 
University 
School 


A Preparatory and Manual ne School for Boys. 


Boarding Depart: horoughly equipped. Tl 

highest standard f ! rship is ssatunotonth 
no graduate having > n college entrance 
examinations A fine gym 
nasium, and irge swimming , encourage 
wholesome athletics. rtificate admits to lead 
ing colleges. For lendar, address Secretary, 
D. U. S., 16 Elmwood Av., Detroit, Michigan. 


FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal. 





Michigan College of Mines. 
Regular Summer term ‘ns June 8 For Year-Book, 
giving list of graduates and their occupations, app! to 
Fk. W. McNartr, President, 
HouGHTON. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
S. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls. 


For circulars, address 
Miss Isaspext M. Parks, Principal, 
CONCORD. 





for boys from June 29 to September 5. Fishing, boati 
ww. Tutoring for college if desired. For cir« 








wimimit 
and terms, address 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, PLYMOUTH 


Holderness School for Boys. 
We do not attempt to advertise all of the particular advan 


tages of this school. If you wish to learn of them, send for 


catalogue. Address 
Rev. Lorin WEBSTER, M.A., Rector, 
PLYMOUTH. 


Camp Wachusett, Squam Lake, Hhabieedd, N. HL 


The Rector of Holderness School will open Summer Camp 








MARYLAND. 
The Baltimore Country School for Girls. 


This school is situated in one of the most beautiful suburbs 


in the country, and is 20 minutes by electric cars from Balti 


more. There is a large campus and well-equipped buildings, 
and the home life is simple and natural. Prepares for the 
leading colleges, and is endorsed by prominent educators. 


For catalogue, apply to 
Miss CORINNE JACKSON, , 1 
ds of the School. 
Miss BERTHA CHAPMAN, § ! leads of t choo 


Roland Park, BALTIMORE. 





CALIFORNIA. 


OHIO. 





Kenyon Military Academy. 

An unexcelled school with unsurpassed environment. Sixt 
acres of grounds, golf links, ind complete gymnasium, Pr 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. Flexible t 
years’ business course. 80th year. 

C. N. Wyant, Regent, GAMBIER 


Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School. 
College-preparatory and general courses. 


1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAD 


The iH. Thane Miller School for Girls. 


liome and Day School. Limited in numbers. Preparatory 
advanced courses. Special advantages in Languages, Lite 
ture, History, and Art. Preparation for Foreign travel. A 


dress Mrs. EMMA P. Siti MILLEK or Miss E. Lov 
PaRRY, A.M., 
Lenox Place, Avondale, CINCINNA’1 


Glendale College. 


50th year. A Home School for Young Women. 
I 





Suburban to Cincinnat — y located. 1 Aappy, he 
home school, College - ret ur ry and collegiate cou 
Very attractive terms. | term begins September 23. 

r > Miss R.J. Dt OnE, GLENDAL!I 








ILLINOIS. 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year 
phe E Hit, Principal. W oopstToc! 





CANADA. 
French and English ‘School for Girls. 


Founded 1858 
Mme. CLEMEN TS, Mile. AMAKON. 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montreal). 





UNCLASSIFIED. 


10 NOT STAMMER 


When you can be cured and given fluent and 
natural speech by our method in a short time. 


Lowest Rates for Correct Treatment 
Children and young people specially cared for 


ARDMORE, IND. TER., Nov. 12, 1902 
L. C. GARRETT, Prin. 
NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. GARRKETT,—I have experienced no difficulty in 
speaking since my return, and am perfectly satisfied that I 
shall never stammer again. I shall take pleasure in assuring 
any one that by following your instruction they will receive 
all the benefits you undertake to give them. 

Yours very truly, W. R. BLEAKMoORE, Att’y-at-Law 


References and Booklet “Nature’s Method” Free. 
NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE 
29 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Girls’ Collegiate School (Casa de Rosas). 


, , , 


Perfect climate, beautiful home, thorough school Certif- 


icate admits to Smith College, Wellesley College, Stamford 


University. 
Re-opens September 24. 
Atitce K. Parsons, B.A., } se 
: Principals. 
JEANNE W. DENNERE, ) 
Los ANGELES. 
Schools and Colleges 


‘‘ARE YOU A PAGE-DAVIS MAN?” 
An answer in the affirmative invariably means 8 
favorable consideratien of your services by business- 
men who have for the past five years been looking to 
this original school for Ad Writers capable of earn 


ing $25 to $100 a week. WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL. 
Edward T. Page and Samuel A. Davis alone give you 
personal privateinstruction. We give you that in- 
dividuality so pope to the successful Ad-Writer. 
Large prospectus and package of affidavits sent free 
on request. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 

Suite 29 150 Nassau Street, New Yor, 
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TEND TH 
TLLINOIS 





A Falling Memory is the Firat Evidence of Mental 
If you are afflicted with 5 defective memory or mind wanderin; 
for Mr. Pelman's books: “Memory bea,” Its Laws a 
a to Practical Life,” “The Natural Way to lowe 
nguage.”” Both FREE for ry asking. The Pelman System 
develops the natural memory and wili enable you to remember num- 
bers, dates, faces, etc. Requires only a few minutes each day and is 
so simple a child can master it. Taught in six languages 
THE PaLBAR SOHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING 
htful profession. - Pays well. Good positions 1646 Masonic ie Temple, hicago. 
for graduates. Only College of Photography in LONDON, 4 Bloomebary St., W.C.; PARIS, Avenue de raiiy, 1098; 
the we ‘erms easy and living eg ak Write for MUNICH, Mozartstr. 9; "MELBOURNE, G.P.0, Rox “ 
our beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE or PHOTOGRAPHY, 
958 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 

















sg 4 A M M be e l N GS NEW YORK Chartered by University of the State 
| SCHOOL OF of New York. Free Scholarships. 

. : Newspaper and Magazine writing. 

ould be co ted | ise of its des 1. li ‘ous inf if, 

friends, and community. Parents and teachers should take an interest. We | SOURNALISM ‘Send for Catalogue A. 


an show you how. We .ore ite be pamphte et regarding a a 2 -2 Ss " F Mu 
ent. Established 1880 Tray M.D. 12 W. 40th St, tinge 243-245 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York City 














Our 200-page book “ atm: of Stam Two years’ course of preparation for tea hers of Gymnasti Summer 
pone’ Free to any bv hen rps Par ora poser. Course in Gymnastics, Fencing, and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage 


S H A i Vi E New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
’ 807 YORK S8T., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
e Tre: : 


Tug LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, eS aoe veoh Mee, | and Medical Gymnastics. 





Two Books for Spring and Sammer 


NJ 


Wild Life of = _ Outdoorland 


Orchard and Field 3y roBerT w. CHAMBERS 
Ry ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Author of “ Friends Worth Knowing,” ‘‘ Nature's 
Calendar,” et animal, such as the butterfly, the trout, the frog, et« 


Author of “ Cardigan,” ** The Maid-at-Arms 


A series of tales, in each of which some insect or 


tells the story of its own life to two little children 
A new book, based on Mr. Ingersoll’s ‘* Friends | ir, Chambers’s idea has been to bring out the point 
Worth Knowing he book tells all about the little | that there are stories in natural history quite as re- 


t ] t ( <j - se s 1s ( € ] 1 } 
animals that hide themselves in our fields and. mead- | »arkable as any of the well-known fairy tales which 


ows, which are seldom seen except by the patient, | always charm children ;: that if the prince in the fairy 
serving eye of the real lover of nature Mr. Inge1 tale was changed into a frog, so the grub in real lite 


soll has spent many nights sleeping in the woods and | ; j 
ine I an) s ping anc is changed into a butterfly, and so on 
fields in his study of outdoor life, and his book is full 


of animal lore. It is quite new, and entirely different 


or ees, ber wl tyne So Snare | sag fy Bi aie 
Birch, illustrator of ‘* Litt 
Profusely Illustrated from Photograph Lord Fauntleroy 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.40 net Square 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 net 
(postage extra ) ) (postage extra ) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
6 HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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“YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY.” 


Systematic Shampooing 








With Packer’s Tar Soap means healthy 
hair and scalp—and you cannot begin 
too early. To get the best results, specify 


PACKER’S 


The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ sent free. Address 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. (Suite 87 O), 81 Fulton Street, New York. 


ericans who do not wish 
r hair before they are forty 
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F you want to read one of the most amus- 
ing and enjoyable books that has appeared 
for many a day, let me persuade you to 

secure a copy of Wee Macgreegor without 
delay. You have frequently met with chil- 
dren in fiction, but there never was the like 
of Wee Macgregor before. As they say in 
Scots, Macgregor is a “ caution.” For asking 
questions that would puzzle omniscience, Mac- 
gregor is a wonder: 
as his mother said 
of him onee, “* Mae- 
greegor’s aye 
speirin’.” Quaintly 
individual, homely 
and pawky in the 
extreme, sturdily ag 
gressive and delight- 
fully whimsical, Wee 
Maegregor is dis- 
tinctly an original 
creation. Not less 
original and humor- 
ous are Macgregor’s 
father and mother. 
The father slyly pets 
and spoils him, and 
the mother adores 
and diseiplines him. 
They live in an at- 
mosphere of  do- 
mestie tenderness 
and affection very 
touching and beauti- 
ful to see: indeed, in 
the homely natural- 


of its humor lies 
the book’s great 
charm. The reader follows their family 
adventures with the warmest interest, and, 
commonplace as are these adventures, the 
writer treats them with such delicate and sin- 
cere art as to arouse the liveliest sympathy and 
the kindliest, heartiest laughter in the world. 
Wee Macgre: gor is the creation of a gen- 
uine humorist. A Window in Thrums, Mr. 
Barrie has told us, “came to be written, less 
by me than by an impulse from behind.” We 
feel that this is also true of Wee Macgreegor. 
The work bears no evidence of effort or 
straining after effect; it is spontaneous, flow- 





Harper’s Bookshelf 





‘ ae JAMES JOY 
ness and simplicity Aull of We 


ing from an impulse within. Its art is self- 
unconscious and without restraint; never ex- 
travagant in faney or feeling, never exag- 
gerated in its comic effects. It is not too 
much to say that as a humorist the author of 
Wee Macgreegor is the peer of J. M. Barrie 
and Ian Maclaren, while differing from both 
in his portrayal of Seottish character. In 
a few short weeks his fame has spread 

throughout the Brit- 

ish Isles, and Wee 


Macgreegor how 
bids fair to rival the 
popularity of A 


Window in Thrums 

and Beside the Bon- 

nie Brier Bush in 

this country also. 

The author, James 

Joy Bell, like his 

| diminutive hero, is a 
native of Glasgow, 
where he was born 

some thirty years ago 

. —Mr. Barrie was 
. about the same age 
when he first at- 
tracted the publie. 

Two or three years 

ago he had published 

The New Noah's 

Ark and Jack of all 
Trades, 

of clever jingling 
rhymes and nonsense 

verse for children, 


consisting 


BELL, : 
Maceveepor which show a won- 


oe derful divination of 
child life and a quick 

sympathy with childish intelligence. He has 
also a little volume of verse to his credit, and 
has another in preparation. One could guess 
from Wee Macgreegor that the author was a 
poet; none but a poet could bring out the 
lines of beauty in the homely lives of his 
characters, and touch the commonplaces of 
life with such grace and tender feeling. 
The pictures of this family group in sketch 
after sketch are made memorable by a 
sincerity that is rooted in ‘deep feeling; 
they are inimitable by the very artlessness 
of their art. 










































HARPER’S 


does not 


I have that Mr. Bell 


ake his trio far afield; in fact, he just takes 


indicated 
you from one experience to another that may 
be happening any day in any humble abode 
if you care to accompany him. The family 
go out for a Saturday afternoon’s shopping, 
Macgregor walking proudly with his hand in 
his fathe r’s, in the hope of candy, while his 
small sister Jeannie in 
Wax-works and the 
wonders of 


mother carries his 


her arms; they visit the 
Zoo, and grow 
the exhibition; 
Aunt Purdiejs, 
Purdie’s husband is a prosper- 
they are 


excited over the 
they spend an evening at 
and take tea with her—Aunt 
ous rising 
in the social seale, and the oc- 
easion is fraught with mater- 


Macgrege r’s 


gre eer, 


nal anxiety over 
possible misbehavior; then they 
take a day off to go to the pho- 
tographer’s, and pass through 
the nervous ordeal of sitting 
for a family group; again, they 
spend a week-end at the sea- 
and 
oar, and in spite of his mo- 
ther’s fear and strenuous ob- 
jections, he manages by a 
stroke of childlike diplomacy 
to get his way. One of the 
most touching sketehes depends 
wholly on the simplest and 
most natural incident that 
could happen. Macgregor is 
unwell. His mother goes out 
on some errands and leaves the 
father to take’ care of him. She 
makes sure, before she goes, that 
her husband has no candies 
surreptitiously hidden about 
his person—in fact, he is actually caught in 
the act, and has to empty his pockets of some 
“ joojoobs,” which he puts away in the dresser 
drawer. “Weel, John,” she gently, 
“ve’ve plenty o’ what they ca’ common sense 
in maist things, but ye’re just a wean aboot 
Macereegor.” “Ay.” said John, humbly. 
They spoke in whispers, afraid to disturb 
Macgregor. 


side, Macgregor wants to 


“WEE 


says, 


Presently Lizzie, after bending for a minute 
over the bed where the small patient lay, pre- 
pared to leave the house. “ He’s sleepin’, John,” 
she said, with a pleased smile. 

Left to himself, John smoked his pipe before 
the fire and meditated. Two minutes passed, 
and then— 








MACGREEGOR”’ 


BOOKSHELF 
“Paw!” 

“ Are ye waukin’, spra 

up, laid down his pipe, and went to the bedsi 


Macgreegor?” John 


‘Paw, whit wey am I no’ to get a j 
joob?” 

“ Aw—weel, ye see, it wudna be guid fur y: 
inside.” 

* But ma heid’s sair, paw.” 

“ Yer maw said I wisna to let ye speak. Whis! 
noo, ma wee man, an’ try an’ gang to sleep.” 


‘I canna sleep. Ma heid’s sair. I want 
joojoob.” 

Jobn stroked his son’s head and patted hi 
shoulder tenderly. “ Puir laddie, wud ye lil 


a drink?” 

‘I want a joojoob, paw.” 

Somehow the man’s eye, lea\ 
ing the boy for a moment, rove: 
round the kitchen. The we 
drawer in the dresser had been 
left partly open. 

‘I canna sleep. I want a joo 
joob,” said Maegregor again. 

John sighed. He gazed long 
ingly at the wee drawer. Then 
he pulled himself together and 
looked back at his son. “ Ys 
canna get a joojoob, ma_ wer 
man,” he said, sadly. “ Wull | 
tell ye a story?” he asked, al 
most despairingly. 

“ Ay,” replied the 
without much 
want a—” 

“Whit ‘ll I tell ye?” inquired 
the father, hastily. “ Aboot a 
draygon?” 

“ Ay,” languidly assented Mac 
gregor. “ Tell’s aboot a draygon, 
and gi’e’s a—” 

“There wis yinst a draygon,” 
began John, without delay, “ an’ 
in a den.” 


patient, 
enthusiasm. “| 


it leeved 


Gradually Maegregor’s mind is turned from 
the desire for jujubes in the thrilling recital 
of the wicked dragon, bigger than the biggest 
beast he had seen in the Zoo. Then— 


“Tell’s anither story, paw.” 

John told 
of the second Macgregor said: 

“T likit the draygon best. I want to be cairrit 
noo.” 

“Na, na, I daurna tak’ ye oot yer bed.” 

“Hap me weel, an’ cairry me, paw,” said the 


two more stories, and at the end 


boy. 
Eventually his 
blanket, and 


in, rolled him 
kitchen 


father 
began to 


gave 
in a pace the 
floor. 


“ Mairch!” commanded 


Macgregor. “ An’ 





a 


se OTIS. + 
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added; “ whus 
tle like a 
baun’!” 

John obliging 


ly began to 


Girl I Left Be 
hind Me,” and 
marched up and 
down the kitch 
en till Macgreg 





or expressed 
himself satis 
fied. 
‘Sing noo, 
* MARJORIE ” paw. 


“Is ver heid 
no’ bad?” 
‘No’ sae bad as it wis. Sing, paw!” 

‘Vera weel,” said John, sitting down with 
his burden at the fireside. 

‘I want to see ootbye,” said the burden. 

So John went over to the window, and they 
looked into the street below, where the lamps 
were being lit. 

** Leerie, leerie, licht the lamps, 
Lang legs an’ crookit shanks,” 
sang John, softly. 

Then: 

“T had a little powny, 
Ite name wis Dapple Grey. 
I lent it til a leddy 
To ride a mile away. 
She whuppit it, she lashed it, 
She ca’ed it through the mire— 
I'll never lend my powny 
Fur ony leddy's hire!” 
“Sing anither,” said Macgregor. 


‘Wee Jokey-Birdy, tol-lol-lol, 
Laid an egg on the winda-sole. 
The winda-sole begood to crack— 
Wee Jokey-Birdy roared an’ grat.” 


“Sing anither,” said Macgregor. 

John sang another half-dozen rhymes, and then 
Macgregor expressed himself willing to leave the 
window for the fireside. “Sing *A wee bird 
cam’, paw,” he murmured, putting his arm a 
little farther round his father’s neck. It was 
probably the old tune that appealed to the boy, 
for he lay very still while John hummed the 
verses, swaying slightly from side to side, and 
gently beating time with one hand on his son’s 
shoulder. When the song was ended there was a 
short silence, and then Macgregor sighed, lazily, 
‘Sing * Leerie’ again, paw.” 

“ Leerie,” so far as John knew it, was a poem 
of two lines set to a tune made out of three 
notes, but he sang it over and over again, softly 
and soothingly : 


* Leerie, leerie, licht the lamps, 
Lang legs an’ crookit shanks ” 








whustle tae,” he 


whistle * The 
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and, having repeated it perhaps thirty times, he 
ceased, tor Macgregor had fallen sound asleep. 
When Lizzie, with wee Jeannie slumbering in 
her arms, came in ten minutes later, John was 
sitting alone by the fireside in the semi-dark- 
ness. 
“Ts he sleepin’?” 
* Dod, av!” said John. 


she asked, anxiously 


“That's guid. He wisna wauken when I wis 
oot Y” 
Aw, jist fur a wee while. I didna gi’e him 


g 
ony joojoobs, Lizzie,” said John, with a quiet 
laugh, pointing to the wee drawer in the dress 
er, “ but T wis gey sair temptit.” 


Mr. Justin Huntly MeCarthy had written 
several volumes of fiction, which were read 
and enjoyed by a large number of people, 
before his delightful romantie play Jf I 
Were King made him more widely known 
and gained a larger audience of readers for 
his romance founded on the play. This au- 
dience will weleome Marjorie, a new novel 
by Mr. MeCarthy, written in a different vein, 
but instinct with the delicacy and charm of 
narrative style and the human interest which 
are characteristic of all his writing. The 
unfolding of a boy’s mind at gaze on the 
world, and pining for travel and a sight of 





Justin Huntity McCartuy, 


The author of // 7 Were Kine, whose latest romance 
is Marjorie 
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the sea, is described with an intuitive know- 
ledge and sympathy which is personal in its 
intimate revelation. 
childhood 
tale] was my father’s gift to me of an Eng- 
lish version of Monsieur Galland’s book, The 


“The great event of my 
[ the hero is the narrator of the 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Then the 
tinkle of the shop bell assumed a new sig- 


Might Haroun - al - Rashid 
himself, with Giafar his vizier, and Mesrour 


nificance. hot 


his man, follow its cracked summons, or some 
terrible withered creature whom I, and I only, 


knew to be a genie in disguise, come in to 
catch me by the shoulder and sink with me 
through the floor? Those were delicious 
terrors. But what I most learnt from that 


book was an unconquerable love for travel 
and an unconquerable stretching to the sea.” 


How 


adventures thereafter with shipwreck and mu- 


the boy’s wishes are gratified, and his 
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tiny and pirates, his comradeship with Lane 
lot and his Ma 
jorie, are recounted in the rousing pages tha 
follow the lull of the early chapters. M) 
MecCarthy’s heroine is no milk-and-water mis- 


love for Lancelot’s sister 


but a beautiful girl with a quality of man! 
ness in her which allies her with the ki 
of Rosalind. “ Indeed,” quoth her lover, * | 


speak but what I know when I say that man’ 
It is her lov 
too, who is supposed to pen this dedieatio 
to her: 


apparel became her bravely.” 


Oh, Marjorie, my world’s delight, 


Your yellow hair is angel-bright,. 

Your eves are angel-blue. 

1 thought, and think, the sweetest sight 
Between the the 


Is 


morning and night 


just the sight of you. 


Charles Dickens cannot by any stretch of 


the imagination be called a_ poet, 

siinpeiguands but from time to time he wrot 
— verses, now grave, now gay, which 
are at least of bibliographical! 

value. <A collection of his fug 

tive verse, seattered in his works 

; and in the periodical press, to- 
gether with songs, duets, quar 

tettes, and choruses from his 

libretto of The Village Coquettes, 

a comic opera of his Boz days, 


has been gathered in a very beauti 
ful volume called The Poems a 

F of Charles Dickens. Th 
of editing and annotating 
collection been bs 
the well-known Dickens student 
and authority, Mr. F. G. Kitton. 
There fine frontispiece 
reproduction of a rare drawing, by 
Maclise, of 
her sister, done in 1842. 





J ePrses 
work 
this 


has done 


is a very 
Dickens, his wife, and 
The book 
will very naturally be quickly se 
cured by collectors, and by Dickens 
lovers who wish to complete their 
of the works of 

Mr. Kitton’s 
add to the bibliographical and bio- 


edition the great 


novelist. notes also 


graphical value of the subject. 


I wonder if the boys of to-day 


love Robinson Crusoe as much as 








HIS WIFE 
Maclise 


CHARLES Dik 


Drawn by 
Reduced f frontisp 


KENS AND HER 


in 1842 


penn they did in the days of my youth? 


I think so. I do believe that 
the dream of adventure and daring, 


the of the imagination 


not 


stretching 
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***A& VESSEL!’ 
From Pearl Island 


to unknown lands and strange seas ever die 
out in the boy’s mind, and Robinson Crusoe 
is the Eldorado of all such. In Pearl Island, 

new story about boys for. boys, by Mr. An- 
drew Caster, our young friends will find a 
book of the Robinson Crusoe kind after their 
own heart. Two American boys sail away 
from New York on a long voyage, the uncle 
of one of the boys being the master of the 
ship. They are wrecked on an island in the 
Indian Ocean, and one of the boys is washed 
ashore, and later finds that his comrade has 
also been saved. But the rest of the crew 
seem to have been drowned. It happens that 
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after they have spent some 
time exploring the island, 
fortifying themselves 
against wild beasts and sav- 
ages, and saving what they 
could from the wreck, a 
sailor turns up who was a 
eastaway on a neighboring 
island, and he helps to keep 
them company. They build 
a ship. They find a rich bed 
of pearls near the island. 
They have exciting adven- 
tures with Malay pirates, 
and with sharks, serpents, 
eagles, and various wild ani- 
mals. They tame one of the 
savages. They discover many 
strange vegetable plants .and 
curious beasts and birds on 
their island, which they 
christen Pearl Island, be- 
cause of their rich find in the 
oyster-beds along the shore. 
One exciting adventure fol- 
lows another until they are 
forced to escape from the isl- 
and by a volcanic eruption 
which practically destroys it. 
They sail on their ship on a 
voyage of exploration through 
those strange and unfamiliar 
seas, touching at one island 
after another, encountering 
all sorts of experiences. 
Finally they are sighted by a 
ship and are restored to their 
friends, who had _ thought 
them lost. It is a capital story of adventure 
for boys, and is all the racier for being nar- 
rated by one of the boy adventurers. The 
tale is well within the bounds of probability, 
and much interesting information of ‘the 
kind the boys like in Robinson Crusoe 
is seattered throughout its pages in a 
most attractive fashion. The pluck and 
courage of the youngsters are brought out 
admirably in their struggle for existence, 
and their resources are taxed to the ut- 
most. The illustrations are by Florence 
Seovel Shinn. 

E.uiotr HENDERSON. 



















































A well cared for hand is a comfort and a charm. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


keeps the hands smooth, white, supple. Emollient in its effect 

upon the cuticle, softens it, prevents the nails from becom- 

ing dull and brittle. A skin soap, used by leading manicures 

the world over. 25 cents everywhere. Bech es u 
Special offer. : . sag - a! si ating of Sete and Facial Cream 


f ¢ rl0cts the same and 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder an talCream. Address Dept. Y 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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oN _ Pearline i is 
a t for 

Washing and OI eFvati ats: 
\ It insures perfect clean~ 
Tatetctomeallamerstote dispatch 

Safety, With Pearline, a 
delicate woman can do heal 
work-a rough woman can wash 
delicate fabrics. Pearline is” 
Safer —Better —more 
effective than the best 

' bar Soap 


earline isibecem 








It’s about the easiest thing in the world to do if you use 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


on your hardwood floors. A feather duster or cloth 
keeps them clean and nice. Just try it and see. 

You apply the wax every three or four months and 
polish with cloth or weighted brush. It preserves, polishes 
and prevents scratches. Does not catch the dust or 
dirt. Insist on having Johnson’s Prepared Wax because 
it is the World’s Standard and saves work and worry. 
Ask your dealer. 

SPECIAL Send us the name of your paint or drug dealer who does 


not handle our wax and we will forward you, free of 
cost, one can of wax (retail value 30 cents) eres: to finish one small floor. 


SENT FREE Valuable booklet, “The Proper 
Treatment for Hardwood Floors.” 
If interested in hardwood floors, ask for catalogue showing new 


designs. Our floors can be easily laid over old floors by any 
good carpenter. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin. 
‘The Hardwood Floor Authorities.”’ 
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Don’t Worry About House Cleaning 
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The New Summer 
Styles Are Ready 


As soon as anything new appears, either in 
styles or fabrics, we add it to our line. Since our 
Spring Fashion Book was issued a few weeks ago 
we have received from abroad some entirely new 
stytes in Suits and Skirts. We have illustrated 
these in a Supplement, and have also added to our 
line of samples some new effects in Etamines, Twine 
Cloths and other materials for Summer wear. 

Are you ready for your Summer outfit? Isa 
Traveling Suit needed? An extra Skirt required ? 
A Tailor Suit, a pretty Etamine Costume for dress 
occasions, a Walking Skirt, a Jaunty Jacket for cool 
evenings at mountain or seashore? We can be of 
service to you and at such low prices you will be 
avreeably surprised. While you are waiting for 
your dressmaker we can fill your order. 

We make every garment to order according to 
your individual measurements, and no matter where 
you live we pay the express charges. 
































All letters of inquiry are answered by 
women fashion experts, who are in a posi- 
tion to make many helpful suggestions in 
the way of styles, combinations or fabrics to 
suit the taste or figure of those who do not 
wish to rely solely on their own judgment. 






Our Fashion Book and Supplement illustrate : 

New Suits, weny variations of the 
a. from $8 to $35 

aris mo - 

Etamine Costumes pev2irau2 
ing the coming Season, the most 
Seenionenle Camame 212 te $35 

well-fashioned, in coo! 

New Skirts, wwe to $20 


weight materials, - 










Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 






A postal will bring free by return mail our Fashion Book and Supple- 
ment and a line of samples of materials from which to make selections. 


Vou take absolutely no risk in dealing with ua, because any a yh at fe not ar ape satisfactory may be 


returned promptly and your money will be cheerfully reduméed. We have customers. 
May we have the pleasure of serving you 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 119 & 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Mattress 


worthless ‘‘cotton pickings” or ‘‘cotton batting” as FELT, we commence legal 
proceedings against them at once. It’s not FELT if it’s not an OSTERMOOR. 


Price $15. Express Prepaid 
30 Nights’ Free Trial 


You can have an OSTERMOOR MATTRESS, sleep on it 30 nights, and if it 
is not better than any other mattress you have ever used—if it is not all you 
even HOPED for, return it at our expense and your money will be immedi- 
ately refunded without question. What more can we do to convince you ? 


Please do not consider any longer the purchase of an out-of-date hair mattress. _Nobody “ who is anybody ’’ buys hair nowadays. A 
It gets lumpy and needs constant renovation at great 
itermoor mattress is built—not stuffed. Hand-laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full size, are carefully compressed 
Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy ; 
“he tick can be taken off and washed whenever soiled. 


hair mattress is a tick stuffed 
expense. Eac 
into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and vermin-proof. 
never need renewing ; an occasional sun-bath is all they require. a 


with aximad/ hair often swarming with disease germs. 


Send for Our Handsome 96-Page Book Free (cctpon) 


whether you want a mattress or not. 
to know why—we challenge.comparison. 


Church Cushions, etc. 


Cut along this line. 


on everywhere are paying the tribute of imitation to the 


Ostermoor 


mattress, but its qualities elude them—they can’t make Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt, because it is our patent and if we catch them selling their 










we 


ee eee 
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STanDARD Sizes anv Prices 
OF THE OSTERMOOR 


2 feet Cree wide, $8.35 


8 feet wide, 801bs. 10.00 
8 feet [eae wide, 1 1.70 


4 feet wide, 401bs. 93,55 


i 
4 fet a teense 15,00 
All 6 feet 8 inches long. 


Made in two parts, soc. extra, 
Special sizes at special prices. 


We Prepay all Express Charges 








There is no other mattress as good as the ‘‘Ostermoor,” and we want you 
Our book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” gives testimonials from such men as | 
Rev. Dr. MacArthur and George H. Daniels, whom you must believe—even if you think WE exaggerate. 
trates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions and 


Or, just write your name and address on a postal—we will understand. 










It illus- i 








OsterMoor & Co., 
109 Elizabeth Street, New York: 
Please send me your free book, 
“The Test of Time,” without obligation 
in any way on my part. 


MAIL THIS TO-DAY 


To-morrow mever comes 
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THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER 


‘We prove 
All 
We: claim” 


piano player than any other, that its rendering of any mu- 

sical selection was more expressive, more artistic, than that of any 
other, then the Cecilian is the one you would wish to buy, 
isn’t it? We believe that we can prove these facts to your entire 
satisfaction, and we will appreciate an opportunity of presenting 
the evidence to you. 

The Cecilian costs $250.00; monthly eer if desired. 
Address 


Farrand Organ Co., Dept. B 


DETROIT, MICH. 


[ you believed that the Ceciliam was a more perfect 
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The diversity of size and coloring obtainable in 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


makes them admirably adapted to all styles of furnishing, 








; § = and this is one of the chief reasons for their wide popularity. 
a Small Oriental Rugs, in such sizes as 5 x 3 and 7x4, 
% and at prices ranging from $12 and $18 upwards, are in 
mm large demand for use on wood floors in summer homes 
mf and cottages. 

es Our stock of iarge and small sizes in all weaves has 


been bought by our own representatives in the East 
and offers a fine opportunity for satisfactory selection. 







Our Pamphlet ‘‘Rugs’’ mailed upon request 









Broadway and Nineteenth Street, new York 
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William Penn Nixon’s Chicago Home. 


Mr. Nixon is a noted Jourr — and = plitician He was Chairman of the Illinois Delegation to the St. Louis conventic m that first ne mine on 
William M ‘Kinley y fo or Pre “ut lis residence faces the world famous Lincoln Park. Mr. Nixon purc h se ‘y an A B. CHASE Grand no 


pham & Co * tees ts Building. This is one of a series of views showing representative American hor mes 


of the Ch 
in whic h A. tS ’ CHASE ‘Plano: Ss r* ciig Pht the ir own 


i: B. Chase Pianos 


Are Absolutely Unexcelled. 


They are made for homes of refinement and culture. 
Musically educated people and men of wealth select for 
their homes the A. B. CHASE Piano. Men of moderate 
means can economize by purchasing an A. B. CHASE 
Piano, as it not only possesses the most beautiful 
quality of tone, but that beautiful tone quality is 
retained after years of service. Let us send you facts 
and figures about 


Quality, Durability and Price. 


Send for Art Catalogue. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., Dept. F, Norwalk, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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of life,men 
would provide for its 
winter time.such adver- 
tisements as the above 
would never appear. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will provide for a mans 
own mature years-—and 
meanwhile protect 
his family. 





GAGE £ TARBELL 22° 











SEND COUPON BELOW OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the 
United States, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _ Dept. No. 3. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


os eeececececesees issued to a man or woman years of age. 


Bs «60 08 00000 iaebhee needs + 
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The Living Voices 


of International Celebrities 


At the cost of a half-million dollars we have induced the 
greatest artists, known on the two continents, to sing or play for the 
“Victor’’ Talking Machine. 

We can’t name them all—send for catalogue of ‘‘Red Seal’’ 
Records—a few are: 

Caruso, the great new tenor who is now astounding Europe ; 
Kubelik, the greatest violinist in the world; Plangon, the grand- 
opera star; Madame Calve, so famous for her “Carmen” ; 
Suzanne Adams, of international grand-opera fame ; The Pope’s 
Personal Choir, and many others—so far about 350 selections have 
reached this country. 

Mmes. Adelina Patti and Sara Bernhardt say this about the 
“Victor” Talking Machine and the ‘‘ Red Seal’’ Records, 


“*I have much pleasure in stating “ | desire toexpress to you my entire 
that I have heard your Victor 7adking | admiration for your magaificent Victor 
Machine and that I consider it a very| Za/king Machine. Yesterday, while 
remarkable instrument of its k'nd, and li ing to the Hab a of ‘Carmen’, 
quite the most perfect that I have ever|I thought I was listening, not to the 
heard, It reproduces the human voice|echo of the voice of Calvé, but Calvé 
to such a fine point that in listening to| herself—the marvelous and only Calvé. 
the Records Caruso, Plangon, etc.,/ I am stillaffected by it, and I wished to 
it seemed to me asif those artists were | express to you at once my recognition 
actually singing in my salons. —and so I do.” 


(Signed) ADELINA PATTI (Signed) SARA BERNHARDT 


These famous artists—heretofore heard only in crowded opera- 
houses in the great cities of America and Europe—you can hear in 
your own home at moderate cost, These records have opened to 
the “ Victor’’ Talking Machine a far wider field of usefulness, 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. St. Louis—Si Hard 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. Dubaque—Harger & Blish. 
New York—Victor Distributing and Export Co. San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co, 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. Milwaukee—Huseby Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Co, Lincolo—Wittmann Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. Omaha—A. Hospe. 
Cieveland—Cleveland Talking Machine Co. Pittsburg—E. G. Hays & Co. 
Jack ille—M itan Talking Mch. Co, Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bente! Co., Inc. 
New Haven—Henry Horton. Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
Denver—Denver Music Co. y—J.A. Rickard & Co. 
Cincinnati—Rudolph Wartitzer Co. Louisville— Victor Co. 
Philade!phia— Western Electric Co. Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co, New Orleans—Nat'l Automatic Fire Alarm Co, 
Baltimore—H. R. Kisenbrandt Atianta—Phillips & Crew Co. 
affalo—P. A. Powers. Savannoah—Youmans & Leete. 
St. Leuis.—Victor Talking Machin«, Ltd. 


Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 
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Makes 
enters the home with Musicians 
the SIMPLEX PIANO PLAYER. Every member of of Us All.” 


the family becomes not only an interested listener, but an intelligent 
performer by its aid. It enables anybody to play the piano in an artistic manner. 

The desire for an automatic piano player is now almost universal. To choose a player 
intelligently, personally try them all. Try the SIMPLEX first or try it last, and note its fol- 
lowing points of excellence and attractive features : 


1 Ease of Operation 7 Softness and Elasticity of Touch 
2 Simplicity of Construction A Automatic Rolling and yA of the Music 
3 Perfection of Execution 9 Supply and Character of Music 
Artistic Finish 10 Music Library Arrangements 
5 Perfect Tempo 11 Complete Control of the Shading and 
6 Note Accentuation Expression 


Constructed on scientific principles, yet simple is nal lasting. 
The SIMPLEX is manufactured with a view to QUALITY and DURABILITY of each 
mechanical part. Only best possible materials used, and the highest order of skilled labor em- 


ployed. Every SIMPLEX IS GUARANTEED and will last a lifetime. 


Price, $250 AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Descriptive illustrated booklet, also music catalog, on application ; 


THEODORE P. BROWN, sanufacturer, 3 May Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Chocolate Bon-Bons 


The Delicious Quality, Delightful 
Flavors, and Perfect Purity of these (i 
famous confections have made for them > 
a phenomenal popularity. 


Annual Sales 
Eight Million Packages 


Lowney’s Candies in the original Sealed 
Packages are Guaranteed to be in perfect 
condition or money refunded. 

If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 


P. S.—We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make 
c 


ee *hocolate Candies at home: et 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES 

































Great 


Western 
BRAIN 







\ ESS AND Champagne 
N 9 i NERVE wins gold medals at 
‘ FOOD 


international exposi- 


, = From the phos- 
ve phoid principle 


tions; but better than 





eo of the Ox , ‘. > 
Brain and that, it wins its way 
the v 4 
b 7, 
Wheat to the hearts of the 





Is an essential food to nourish and keep the nerves strong, 
the brain clear and vigorous. For the relief of brain weariness, 


people by its purity, 


mental depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weakness h ig h q u al i t y an d 
resulting from an impaired nervous system Vitalized Phosphites 
is without an equal. It restores brain and nerve power, by spe- 


cially feeding the nerve centres It aids wonderfully in the bod- moderate ieee The 
ily and mental! growth of children. 


ideal wine for the 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder, pleasant to taste, 
Sree from narcotics. Formula on each bottle. Descriptive pamphiet free. 








PREPARED BY home. 
56 West 25th Street PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. 
: i> A Sole Makers 
lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). RHEIMS. N. Y. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Sold by all totter Wine - Qeatere. 








The best remedy in existence fer cold in the head and sore throat. 
By mail, 50 cents. 











~ ete 
1 

ALPHA SALAD CREAM §,Jns, (den, silaa 

dressing for all va 

ies of salads. It is also the ideal sauce or relish for 

cold meats, canned salmon, shrimp or lobster, fish cakes, 

baked beans, cold slaw, cold cauliflower or asparagus, 
cold hash, or on sandwiches. 


ALPHA SALAD CREAM is absolutely pure. 
od Never separates. 
Neverspoils. Those wholikeoil can add their favoritebrand 
with perfect resuits. Samples not mailable. All Grecers. 
Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipesand Sugges- 
tions) sent free for grocer’s name. his book includes premium list. 
Informs you how to secure the New Game of Diamonds free. 
his g Sats c sality ot board. 
LAND PU NG TABI One tablet 
art of milk in a milk jelly more delicious, refreshing, 
ther desserts. Alse make Delicious Ice 

Tablets by mail roc. No samples. 
22 Thayer St- 
y Inc. Boston, Masa. 
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Mellon Mational Bank 


of Pittsburgh 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00 : 


Solicits the accounts of banks, bankers, trust companies, corporations 
and individuals, and is prepared to extend to its depositors every 
facility for the prompt and efficient conduct of their banking 


business. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
underwriting of Corporation funded loans, 
A. W. MELLON, PRresipEnT 
R. B. MELLON, Vice Presipent A. C. KNOX, Vice Presipent 
W. S. MITCHELL, Casnier 
DIRECTORS 
ANDREW W. MELLON Henry C. Frick CHARLES LOCKHART H. C. McELpowney 
James H. LocKHART J. M. SCHOONMAKER JAMES McCREA Ricuarp B. MELLON 
FRANK J. HEARNE Henry C. Fownes Davip E. Park GeorcGeE I, WHITNEY 
WitiiaM N. Frew Georce E. Suaw Joun B. FINLEY James H. Hype 
WituiaM B. ScHILLER WALTER S. MITCHELL 


514 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT SAYS 


“’'That which one DOES which all of us can do but 
DON’T is the greatest of greatness.” 


Baker-Vawter Company System Department 


will do for you what they have done for others. Their corps of 
accountants, practical business men, will move you from under 
the DON’T to under the DOES. 

If you will put yourself in communication with us we will 
be glad to go into further details as to just how we will be of 
service to you in associating this department with you and yours 
and be able, thereby, to install into your industry, methods 
which have been demonstrated to be the most practicable in 
BOTH administration and operation. 


Baker-Vawter Company 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Complete Business Systems, Manufacturers 











55! Tribune Building, CHICAGO. 55! Central Bank Building, NEW YORK. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me information about your service, particularly with reference 
ES A De RSET i ame INE ARR aa Se RP EP ME busi 
ES IS EEE: EE nee me ee" 
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Established in 1823 











-OGhitkering)- 


PIANOS 


The manufacturers of the Chickering Pianos have shown that genius for 
piano making which has been defined as ‘an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” The result of eighty years of application of this genius to the pro- 
duction of musical tone is shown in the Chickering Pianoforte of the present 
year. Especially would we call attention to THE QUARTER-GRAND, 


the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY CHICKERING & SONS, PIANOFORTE MAKERS 


793 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


























|" is only 
to tell you 

APOLLOETTE 

mechanical merits 


necessary 
that the 
possesses all the 
of the Apollo to 
convince you that it stands first among Piano- Players, 
It is only necessary to tell you the price to convince 
you that it is within your reach. The APOLLOETTE 
is the Apollo with all unnecessary details of con- 
struction eliminated. 

: ie Easy monthly payments can 
Price, $ I b O. be arranged Wy aes the 
Melville Clark Piano Company 

399-405 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
or THE APOLLO CO., tor Fifth Ave., New York 


*APoL0& 


Yen Nor 


























NO BREAR 
IN THE SCALE 


Strike the 


's y middle note on an 
Emerson Piano and follow 
it by striking one note after 


| MA another—either up or down—then 
ay ask yourself where the break in the 
scale is—where the quality changes 
from soprano to contralto, You cannot 
find any such place. This is one of the 
most important differences between a high- 
grade piano and a commercial one. This is 
where The 


Emerson Piano 


differs from many makes that are con- 
sidered high-grade. Without beauty 
of tone and this evenness of scale a 
pianois really not a musical instrument. 
These are the points a musician cares 
about, and comparison will bear out 
our claim that the Emerson Piano 
[possenses them in a high degree. 


d for our new illustrated catalogue,” with 
some unique leaflets, and allow us to quote 
you prices and explain easy payment plan. 


@ay, EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON, Dept. CHICAGO, 
120 Boylston. 195 Wabash. 
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Life Insurance There Are Some 
~Free from All 


Speculative Eye Openers 


Features. 


Accident Insurance Policies 
Just placed on the market 


BY 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


President. They are something new, and there is nothing now offered 
that can touch them in LIBERALITY, in INCREASED 
Accident Insurance SEMEPETS, in SIMPLICITY. 
in the And the same old sccurity grown larger that makes 
Oldest, Largest THE TRAVELERS’ contracts the most widely popular 
and Strongest among solid business and professional men is behind them, 


cident Compan sn iediecahas is 
in the World. Agents in ebery town e us for details. 











Over 6,000 Vacancies 


Have within a short period been advertised in THE JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN. These vacancies have been 
advertised by the very best and most progressive firms, corporations, and in- 
dividuals—all of them leaders—from all parts of the United States, and were 
from those requiring the best class of clerks, salesmen, and employes gen- 
erally. They were the choicest positions to be had in the business world. 
The best concerns advertise for ‘Help Wanted” in THE JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN because it brings 
HUNDREDS OF THE BEST CLASS OF APPLICANTS 
INSTEAD OF THOUSANDS OF THE WORST CLASS 
Clerks, salesmen, and others desiring to secure positions of the best and permanent 
nature should advertise under “ Situations Wanted”’ in 


The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin 


(OFFICE: 17 & 19 BEAVER STREET, NEw YORK) 

THE LEADING COMMERCIAL PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADVERTISING RATES — Seven words to an agate line 
Help Wanted (35 words) $1.00 per time—(Excess 20 cents a line) 

Situations Wanted (33 words) .50 ss —(Excess 1%c. a word) 
Business Opportunities (35 words) ? —(Excess 25 cents a line) 
Its market reports and business news items are known to be the 
most authoritative and reliable of any published 
TERMS: $12 per year; $6.50 for 6 months SAMPLES MAILED 
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Glassware + Monograms 


for table service has become an 
important feature of our busi- 


te 


ness. We furnish artistic designs ' 
and skillful workmanship in ' 
engraved and gilded devices. 
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C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


3 AND § West 19TH Street, NEAR FirtH Avenue, New Yorxk 


ea pe nd oo Stee i cee: 
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a ~s 99 Stier. : 4 
see si F ae Patonce, embossed and col- th 4835 R Wallace ’ a pp vee va dD 
. Six different desi ' sug sira > 
r ; ‘ hooen : of its peculiar richness 
inten sande ie ate + Me hoger dg and beauty of design and finish. No other plated ware 
gly, 60c. each. Shown in colk ap “ compares with it, and it is superior to much solid silver 
illustrated catalogue. co f elie as ill | - in appearance and quality. Our finely illustrated book 
mailed free on request Yh fox Ne 13(C) by Mrs. Rorer, “How To Set the Table,” sent on 
: sag lags * receipt of 10c. postage. Address Department P. 


W. 21st & W. 224 Sts., near 6th Ave., New York City- R. Wallace 5 Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


The'R. W. & S."" Stamp on Solid Silver is a guarantee of excellence, 
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JUNE WEDDING GIFTS 


In STERLING SILVER 








19977 Six Five O'Clock Tea 30471 Ice Cream Knife, 9% inches 19980 Beefsteak or Bird Set, three pieces, 19978 Whipped Cream or 





Spoons (copied from a long, Lily pattern, extra stag handles, sterling ferrules and ayonnaise Bowl, 
spoon made by heavy werght, : ez. oo tips, in leatherette case, - 64.50 pate ves 5% inches, 
Paul Revere), in leather- — ——__—_ $$  ____ —— inches deep, and adie 
ette case, - 6.25 
Twelve Spoons. Right choosing gives added value to a oubiiies ift. Here are -_ taal owl, Sa 
F g case, - #15. 00 
in case, + 12.25 four suggestions which may help you. Every piece is sterling silver, | 


of good design and well made. We prepay transportation and guar-_ 9 9——————"—"—"—"—"——————-—_—- 
antee safe delivery. Many other articles particularly appropriate for wedding gifts, including twenty-eight complete patterns of 


anid w-and- (fp 
Hewelers-and-Gilbersmiths 

233 Essex St., Salem, Massachusetts 

+ FIDELITY AND GAOUALTY G0. 


oF .. NEw .. YoR:X. 





















1876 cs ' 1903 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
IDELITY BONDS . . . - Is it not strange that all the hazards indicated in the list 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY of our insurances submit to average ? 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . . They only do so when the underwriter uses methods 





that ensure the operation of the law of average. 
Do you think it a small matter for an underwriter to work 
out these methods and apply them P 


HEALTH. ...-. 
STEAM BOILER ... . 




















| 5 ___ It can only be done thoroughly by a Company that has had 
BURGLARY... - - a very long experience and a very large volume of business. 
PLY WHEEL... ..- Twenty-seven Years in Business 
BONDED LIST. . .. . Premiums collected, about $43,000,000.00 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, ° ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, W. G. LOW, ; HENRY E. PIERREPONT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
A. B. HULL, J. G. MeCULLOUGH, DIRECTORS GEO. F. SEWARD, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
WM. J. MATHESON, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 


EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary. 
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Order by mail 
direct from 

our factory and 
save the 
dealer's profit 
Ask for our 
Catalogue. 


















LEATHER IS LASTING 


(Solid Mahogany Old Colonial) 


Good leather will outlast any known upholstering 
material. There is a difference in the way leather 
furniture is made, as well as in the leather. We 
use the best part of the hide only, and make all 
our work by HAND. We will = it anywhere 
subject to your APPROVAL. Catalogue FREE. 


? 154Manufacturins «Co 


178 Columbia St., Springfield, Ohio. 


| BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


Ship anywhere “On Approval,” 
| allowing furniture in your home five 
days, to be returned at our expense 
and money refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. 

We Prepay Freight to al! points 
east of the Mississippi River and north 
of Tennessee line, allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 


No. 1803 
Ladies’ Desk 


Polished or dull 
inish. 

Price, Quartered Oak, $9.75 

Price, Mahogany, 11.25 


As good as selis for $4.00 more. 


No. 1805 Mahogany Rocker 


Upholstering samples free. 


Our Price, direct on approval, $22.75 





Unsurpassed for eleganceand 
Style, and as good as selis for 
$8.00 more. 


No. 1804 Bookcase 


Is 53 inches high and 50 
inches wide. Piano polish 
finish. 

Price, Golden Quartered 

Oak,on approval,$21.75 
Price, Mahogany, 25.75 
As good as sells for $8.00 more. 


Our large Catalogue, 
which shows 600 pieces of 
high - grade fashionable 
| Furniture, is free. 








BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY gxispusripaniin, 
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Card Index ,, Filings 
§ Systems Cabinets 
are the standard of the world for quality, and for superiority of design— 
material—construction—workmanship and finish, ‘* Macey "' furniture 
received the Gold Medal—the highest awards—at both the Pan. American 4 
and Charleston Expositions. We sell direct to the user at factory prices. . 
aalael No. 868, Nhe bel 
TOP . I . 5 0 
D. F. Section, No. 861, 
5 DOCUMENT FILES 
Pat. Adjustable followers 
and suspend- 
ing device, . . 
Cc. 8. Section, No. 855, 
12 CARD-INDEX 
DRAWERS 
Pat. Adjustable follow- 


L. F. Section, No. 857, 

6 Letter Files; In- 
dexes and Com- 
pressors 

Suspending $ 

device, P 7. 50 

Without suspending 
device, 
No. 859, . 


L. B. Section, No. 863, 
12 pe ioe 


wes 2aNS6. 00 


ORAGE 
CUPBOARD 
Base Section, No. 
with adjustable shelf, 





(Ask for Catalogue No. 19-)gmuAn 


$24.0 Staune, MACEY” RESS 


+l 
exactly as illustrated, direct from our factory at Grand Rapids, Mich., ¥ 





freight prepaid east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee (points 
beyond equalized), sent ** On Approval,” to be returned at our expense 
if not the best roll-top desk ever sold at the price. (454 for Catalogue.) 


This desk is so inches long, 
30 inches wide, and 48 inches 
high. It has quartered oak 
front, closed back, front base 
mould, 22 pigeon-holes,9 oak 
front file »OxeS, 2 arm rests, 
1 large center drawer with a 
good lock, dad/-bearing cas* 
ters, 2ink wells, 5 large anti- 
friction drawers, 2 pen racks, 
2 stamp drawers, 2 small 
drawers,1 card-index drawer. 
3 letter files completely in- 
dexed (with a good lock). 
curtain has a Macey-Pasquil 
lock (the very best), mouse 
and dust proof bottoms; it is 
made with our sectional con- 
struction, by which it can be 
quickly taken apart and put 
together, and the entire desk has our special velvet 
polished finish. It isa HIGH GRADE desk in every 
respect. 

Note—We make this desk in large quantities and can fill orders PROMPTLY. 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines o, 

Card- Index x Systems and Sectional Book-Cases. 


ork, 343 Broadway. Chicago, 152 Wabash Ave. 
BRANCHES : hn 178 Federal St. Philadelphis, 13th and Market Sts. 


aa —Taxes Paid 


cAghgtgtgngtgngt 











N order to take care of our rapidly increasing business, 
we propose to enlarge our factories at Grand Rapids, 
() ws an; and in order to do so, offer for sale, at par, 
1000 shares of $100 each, of our 6 per cent. Treasury P 
ferred Stock. This stock is CUMULATIVE—pays 3 aa 
cent. SEMI-ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID 
by the company. For Particulars address Fred Macey, Chairman, The 
Fred Macey Company, Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich 
REFERENCES: Any agency of Bradstreet or R. G. Dun & Co., 


or any 
bank in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Y° DILLINGHAM SHOP, Toledo, Ohio 


your selection, but 











Renaissance design in solid oak, Antwerp finish. 
. 9.. Hall 
Mitchell’s Chair 
Like all products of the old, well-known 
factory, shows marked individuality. 
Our catalog contains beautiful illustrations of over 


1,200 choice pieces. Mailed on receipt of /0c. for post- 
age. It is a valuable guide to those needing furniture. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 
Established 1836. Cincinnati, O. 624 Race Street. 
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Loon 
FOR THE 
TRADE MARK 


IF YOU DESIRE AN UP-TO-DATE OFFICE DESK OF ANY 
DESCRIPTION AND BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR YOUR 
MONEY, GET A “GUNN."* To DISTINGUISH IT FROM 
OTHER MAKES, SEE THAT 'T HAS THE GRAND RAPIDS 
TRADE MARK, AS WE ARE THE ONLY MANUFAC- 
TURERS ENTITLED TO USE IT. 

WE HAVE BRANCHES IN ALL THE LEADING TOWNS, 
WHERE SAMPLES CAN BE INSPECTED. 

CATALOGUE AND LIST OF BRANCHES ON APPLICATION. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


FFFTFFFTF 


Artistic makers of choice Oak Furniture in all finishes— 
Flemish, Fumed, Antique, or plain. 
handsome illustrations with complete descriptions and 
prices. Just the style of furniture that not only furnishes 
your apartments, but the kind that is made and finished 
to such perfection that it will stand everyday wear and 
tear without mar or blemish. 


Send at once for 


Not a few odd pieces for 


COMPLETE DINING ROOM and BEDROOM SETS 


in beautiful designs, as well as many odd and well-selected 
pieces for Hall, Library, Den, or Cozy Corner. Also 
special designs will be made 


TO ORDER AFTER YOUR OWN IDEAS 


if desired, and the finish of the wood 
may be made to match your present 
furniture without extra cost. 


DILLINGHAM FURNITURE 


is sold direct to the customer at one-profit prices, cheaper than you can buy 
elsewhere. Freights paid to all points east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Tennessee line, with a liberal allowance beyond. 


OUR CATALOGUES ARE FREE They will positively interest 


ee all lovers of substantial and 
artistic furniture, to whom they will be cheerfully sent on request..... . 


THE DILLINGHAM SHOP, 625 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
OS tuNN’ | 


GUNN, 








EVERYTHING 4 

FOR THE a 

OFrFice 

MADE IN 

ALL THE 

woopds AND 

FINISHES. 
MANY 
EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED 
FEATURES, ® 
ONE OF 
THEM, OUR 
DROP-FRONT 
PIGEON-HOLE 
BOX, Is 
UNEQUALLED 
AS A TIME- 
SAVING 
DEVICE. 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL 











Foundry, Armour Institute of Technology 


| § Instruction 
under 
Direction 
of 
Members 
of the 
Faculty 
of 
Armour 
Institute 
of 
| | Technology 











OURSES in Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, 
Locomotive, Stationary, Marine and 
Sanitary Engineering ; Architecture, 

Navigation, Refrigeration, Mechanical and 

Perspective Drawing; Sheet Metal Work; 

Telegraphy and Telephony; Textile Manu- 

facturing, also 40 short Engineering Courses. 


In addition to their regular instruction papers, 
Students i» t ful 1 engineering courses are furnished 
@ Technical Reference Library (in w volumes) as 


a help in their studies. 





Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLot CORRESPONDENCE 











A handsome book in boards 15x9 inches, 
with an embossed cover in five colors. 
This book has 72 colored page of fun for 
old and young. The aan 4 old gentleman, 
dear to grown people as well as child- 


ren, might almost called the ‘‘Mr. 
Pickwick’’ of comic pictures. The success 
of the series in the New York Herald was 
instantaneous, for who has not heard of 
Foxy Grandpa and Bunny ? 

Everybody should have the Foxy Grandpa 
Book in their household; it keeps boys 
and girls amused for hours at a time. It 
makes an interesting and beautiful present 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 


L. R. Hamersly Co. 
49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 




























































Exact Time 


Oo the 
ELGIN 


WATCH 













the Machinery 
of Modern Life. 


Wherever correct time 
is essential the Elgin 
Watch is val- 
ued. 









An illustrated history of the watch sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, IL 
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DAY a A'A 0] ae RO) 'd DST Teel OF Pe LOIn ee [he Phonograph is dis- 


tinguished from other talk- 


ing machines by its abso- 
PHONOGRAPH Bese 
ing and pure, natural tones 

nets ee of music or voice. 


OS Za The Phonograph is in- 
™ ‘ ae - . 
5, MONE GENUINE ‘WITHOUT MR, finitely superior. 


\ THIS 
TRADE . , i\> em The Phonograph is sold 
C Ai taitees U Cdwone ¥ ; in 5,000 stores. Call at 
MARK ; the nearest> dealer's and 
Y hear the modern Pho- 
7 a a nograph with the new 
| Edison Moulded Records 
a aa “ and the New Reproducer. 
i, a 
= »-»§ ee A, PHONOGRAPHS from $10.00 
= — oa to $100.00. 
- a Records, $0c.: $5.00 per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, 83 Chambers St. 
CHICAGO, 304 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 933 Market St. 


§ 32 Rempart Saint Georges, 
EUROPE i ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


FILING CABINETS 


that 


“WONT BURN” 


Three tines carried io stock and sold as low as the best 
{rade wooden files : 


Steet Document Files 
Steel Vertical Fites 
Steet Card Index Drawers 
These are the Stee! Files usedexclusively in the great 
Filing Rooms in the National Capital at Washington and 
adopted for 20 years by large public buildings everywhere. 
Dosortbed in Bookiet 542. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., 
515 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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“ 99 The modern way of selling goods is direct from maker to consumer. 

DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP The most practical way of doing this is through the mall. . 

Our business is making and distributing fine diamond and gold jewelry and sterling silver direct to the consumer. Saving the profits of all atiiemen 
und having no expensive salesmen, we are enabled to sell our goods from 10 to so per cent. lower than retail jewelers. Send a postal card now for our com 
plete 130-page catalog of photographic illustrations of over 6000 articles: Rings, Brooches, Pins, Watches, Chains, Leather Goods, and Table Ware 

Below we illustrate a few sterling silver and solid gold articles from our catalog. 





608C 14K Gold Hat Pia + $2.00 S11L Sterling Brooch - - ~ $0.35 | 520L Sterling Brooch, gray v.60 700% Sterling Brooch, gray 





610C Go! tl pee ; - + 1.50 | 5131 Sterling Brooch - - -° 40 | 665L Hat Pin like590L - ~- .60 | 7004 Hat Pinlike 7003 — - 
715K Sterling Brooch - - 35 to - @ ‘ ‘ » 5 7005 Sterling Brooch, gra 
88K Sterling Brooch - - — 516L Sterling Scarf Pin - > ee 7000 Sterling Brooch, gray - 2006 Hat Pin like 7008 y . 
05L Sterling Brooch, gray -60 517L Sterling Hat Pin : ° 30 7001 Hat Pin like 7000 ° - 75 7007 Sterling Hat Pin, gray 
634L Hat Pin like 505L—- 65 518L Sterling Brooch - - 25 7002 Sterling Hat Pin, gray - .65 | 7008 Brooch like 7007 - 


BAIRD-NORTH Cco., Gold ; and Silver Smiths, SALEM, MASS., Dept. 13 


UR G — ANTEE.—The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are personally known to the undersigned. Any one is safe in sending them money in advance 
IENRY M. BATCHELDER, President Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Salem, Mass.; LELAND H. COL8, Cashier Mercantile Nat'l Bank, Salem, Mass. 


THE TRAVELER. 













who contemplates a trip to Colorado, Utah, California, or the 
Northwest should know that the most enjoyable route to 
travel—to see the most and learn the most—is via the 


DENVER @ RIO GRANDE SYSTEM 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


as this route has more scenic attractions than any other line 
across the continent, passing through the Royal Gorge, Canon 
of the Grand River, Glenwood Springs, Marshall Pass, Black 
Canon of the Gunnison, Castle Gate, and the world-famed 
Sait Lake City. 
' Three splendidly equipped through trains are operated daily via this system, which carry 
, through standand seaeing- cars between Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco without 
change. Personally conducted tourist-car excursions to California and the North- 
west are also operated through from Chicago via this system five days in each 
week. If you contemplate a trip you should lay your plans in advance, 


and to enable you to do so you should have our illustrated booklets, which 
will be sent free on application. Write for them to-day. 


K. HOOPER, G. P. @ T. A. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Motherhood 


Is made happy-hood by 
healthy infant-hood. 











Children that have bunches in 
the neck, eruptions on the 
face, head or body, eczema, 
sore ears, inflamed eyelids, 
rickets, or snuffles, should be 
given 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


The great specific for inherited or acquired Scrofula. 
None too young or old to be benefited by this great blood 
purifier, alterative and tonic. 


‘IT had scrofula when I was two **Our little boy had eczema and the 
years old and Hood’s Sarsaparilla top of his head became scaly. Hood’s 
cured me. I have since taken it for Sarsaparilla cured him and made him 
dyspepsia and it has helped me very strong and hearty.’’ Mrs. M. HornBy, 
much.’’ ADA AvUsTIN, Tate, Va. Lawrence, Kan. 


Accept. no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. 
No Substitutes act. like them. 





9 Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, neutralizes acid 

ood § ooth OW er secretions, sweetens the breath, prevents dental decay. 
Most effective and delightful of dentifrices. Try it. 
Large size, 25c; mammoth size, 50c. Free Sample. 


9 a Makes and keeps the skin pure, active and healthy; 
00 * e@ icate Oa signally beneficial in all cases of pimples and other 
eruptions; best for nursery, toilet and bath. 


Trial, size 10c.; Full size, 25e. Free Sample. 








bd Ld Ironize the blood, strengthen and quiet weak and irritable nerves, cure ner- 

Pe tiron Pills vous dyspepsia, anemia, loss of color and flesh, neuralgia, insomnia and 
exhaustion. Chocolate-coated, pleasant to take, and easily assimilated. By 

Mail at $1 a box—a month’s treatment. C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Is known only to those who hve ABUNDANT HEALTH. Thereisa simple 
and pleasant way of gaining and maintaining health. 


The Best Tonic 
is an agreeable tonic, whether taken at meals or with a cracker between meals, 
and its constructive powers are very great — it invigorates and recuperates, and 
without subsequent depression. There are thousands who take a glass of 
“Best” Tonic every night before retiring and thereby insure calm, refreshing 
sleep. Sold and recommended by leading druggists. 
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The Standard Authority on the History of the American People 


HARPER’S 


Encyclopaedia of 


United States History 


IN TEN VOLUMES 


























HE ENCYCLOPZDIA gives an accurate history of every important event from 458 A.D. 
to 1902. It contains more than 300 Original Documents never before published in one 
work; more than 3000 Illustrations; 5000 Pages, with 4000 Biographical Sketches, and 

Special Articles by every American Historian of authority who was alive in 1901-2. It embraces 

every phase of American history, every subject in any way—even remotely—connected with the 

life and development of our country from the earliest times to 1902. Every American historian 
of note alive to-day has assisted either as editor or contributor. There are special articles on 
every important subject in American history written by the highest authorities and by specialists. 

In the list of rare ana original documents, and in maps, plans, battle diagrams, etc., etc., the 

Encyclopedia occupies a field entirely its own. It is the only work of the kind in existence. 


Based upon the plan of B. J. LOSSING, LL.D., with an Introduction by 
WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University 





INQUIRY COUPON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York: 


Please send me, free of charge, special 32-page illustrated book which gives a detailed account of this 
monumental work. ; 
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THE 


()LDSMOBILE 


GOES § 





The dream of yesterday is the 
reality of today—the prophecy 
of the 18th century is 
fulfilled in 


che Oldsmobile 


‘**The Best Thing on Wheels” 
Price $650.00 


Each working part is made from materials 
of the highest grade finished and fit- 
ted with mathematical accuracy. The 
entire coystruction is simple, practical 
and easily understood-no complications- 
** Nothing to watch but the road.”” The 
premier position of the Oldsmobile is 
maintained by progress—its sterling merit 
is the result of 23 years of practical ex- 
perience in gasolene motor and auto- 
mobile construction. The pioneer Run- 
about of America and the most widely 
imitated Automobile in the world. 

Call on any of our 58 selling agencies or 
write for illustrated book to Dept. 42, 


Olds Motor Works 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SELECTED by English experts for 
export purposes as the safest and 
simplest type of touring-car made in 
America. 
12 H. P. GASOLENE 


Price $1750.00 


Write for illustrated booklet and full informa- 
tion. Address 


Mechanical Department © 


THE KIRK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 














SIMPLICITY 
REDUCED 10 
A SCIENCE 


HIGH SPEED 
CPX wont 
CY suttry 


A Car with the doubt 
And the jar To amolthe 


AGENTS AND BRANCHES 
Parpert & Co., 1404 Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, lll.; Hystor Bros., Toronto, Ont.; Joy 
Bros., St. Paul, Minn.; W. E. Merzcer, Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit, Mich.; VALLEY Auto Co., 
Saginaw and Bay City, Mich.; QuILLING Bros., 
Cleveland, Ohio ; Jas. Lucey, Troy and Albany, 
N. Y.; CENTAUR Motor VEHICLE Co., 59 Frank- 
lin St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Norman W. Cuurcn, 439 
S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal.; F. J. Reap, Bos- 
ton, Mass., address Newtonville, Mass.; C. J. 
Wuorten, Lynn, Mass.; THe DuBors Co., Ltd., 
47 Old St., London, E. C., Agents for Great Brit- 
ain, New Zealand, India, South Africa, Australia; 
Brown, THomson & Co., Hartford, Conn. Cor- 
respondence solicited from financially responsible 
parties in other cities. 














1903 MODEL F 


** Ask the man Who owns one ”’ 


SEATS 5 PEOPLE 


Price $2500 


Write Dept. C for our Illustrated 
Booklet. 

















PACKARD 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 








The Vehicle for Service 


No complicated appliances to “take the edge off’ 
the pleasure of automobiling with 


National Electric Vehicles 


Extremely simple in construction, very strong, 
thoroug’ practical. Pre-eminently a vehicle of 
service. Roiseless, smooth running; go with 
desired speed _ under perfect control always. 
Nationals are the most powerful electrics made. 
Perfection of service due to ampie battery equip- 
ment and extreme simplicity of construction. 
Our illustrated catalogue tells all about 
National automobiles. Shows every style. 
WATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE 00., 20028. 22nd St, Indianapolis, 
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The 


Winton 


Touring Car 


earns unqualified appreciation on Fashion’s avenue, because, on the boulevard, it is the beautiful 
finish, the graceful lines, the tasteful trimmings and general smart appearance of the car, that 
count. But leave the boulevard and take to the highways, ascend mountain inclines, plow 
through Reavy sand roads, or do any manner of what is ordinarily called hard riding and then 
you realize to the full what an immense advantage it is to be carried along by the force of a 
strong, sound and practical motor. 

It means something to have the benefits of Winton experience in your automobile equip- 
ment. It means that you have the best results of long experience successfully tried out—the 
ripest fruits from practical and scientific knowledge in automobile building and designing. 
You are at no time inconvenienced by undemonstrated theories. Price of the new 20 horse- 
power Winton Touring Car, complete with full brass side lamps, horn, tools, etc., $2,500. Visit 
any of our branch or agency depots and the limit of Winton excellence will be demonstrated. 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


New York, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 150-152 E. 58th Street, Percy Owen, Manager. 

Chicago, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 1400 Michigan Avenue, Chas. H. Tucker, Manager. 

Philadelphia, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 246-248 No. Broad Street, A. E. Maltby, Manager. 

Boston, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Berkley and Stanhope Streets, Harry Fosdick, Manager. 

Cleveland, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Euclid Avenue and Huron Street, Chas. B. Shanks, Manager. 

Albany, N. Y., Jas. Lucey, 167 North Pearl Street Milwaukee, Wis., The Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Co. 

Baltimore, Md., Cook & Owesney, 1118 Cathedral Street Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Bennett, 24-26 Eighth St., North 

Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. Whipple & Company. New Haven, Conn., H. C. Holcomb, 105 Goffe Street. 

Buffalo, N. Y., W. C. Jaynes Automoblle Co., 873-875 Main St Omaha, Neb., H. E. Fredricksom, 1502 Capitol Avenue 

Cincinnati, O., The Hanauer Automobile Co Pittsburg, Pa., Seeley Manufacturing Company, East End 

Columbus, O., Avery & Davis, 1199-1201 Franklin Avenue. Portland, Me., F. O. Bailey Carriage Co., 165 Middle Street 

Dayton, Ohio, Kiser & Company. Reading, Pa., Reading Automobile Co., 6 South Fifth St 

Denver, Colo., Colorado Automobile Company, 321 16th St. Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile Company, J 

Derby, Conn., N. L. Biever. Mandery, Manager. 

Des Moines, lowa, Hopkins-Sears Company San Francisco, The Locomobile Company, of the Pacific. 

Detroit, Mich., W. E. Metzger, 265-269 Jefferson Avenue. Springfield. Mass., A. A. Geisel, 36 Dwight Street. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart, 12 W. Bridge Street St. Louis, Halsey Automobile Company, 4259 Olive Street 

Hartford, Conn., Brown, Thomson & Company. Syracuse, N. Y.. Syracuse Automobile Company. 

Indian oe Ind., Fisher Automobile Co., Cyclorama PI Toledo, O., Toledo Motor Carriage Company. 

Keene, N. H,, Wilkins Toy Company. Toronto, Canada, Canada Cycle and Motor Company. 

Los Angeles, Cal., The Locomobile Company, of the Pacific Troy. N Y., Jas. Lucey, 359 Fulton Street. 

Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Company, 328-330 W. Main St. Utica, N. Y., Miller-Mundy Notor Car Company. 
Washington, D. C., Cook & Owesney, Stanton Court, 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


Combine Elegance of Design and 
Beauty with Efficiency and Dur- 
ability. Write for Catalogue. 


paenmubenel Motor Cas an. WAVERLEY DEPT., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Depots in Some of the Larger Cities : 





BOSTON, W. E. ELDRIDGE, 223 Columbus Avenue. 
PROVIDENCE, H. H. RICE, 15 Snow Street: 

NEW YORK, ag’ -f Bos. Co. . . « 141 W, 38th Street. 
WASHINGTON, ee * 4 a 819—14th Street, N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA, BANKE R ‘BROS. cO., - - - 629 N. Broad Street. 
PITTSBURG, BANKER BROS. CO., ° Baum and Beatty Streets. 
BROOKLYN, A. G. SOUTHWORT il. 342 Flatbush Avenue. 
CHICAGO, RALPH TEMeLS & AU STRIAN Ci O., 293-295 Wabash & 1408-1410 Michigan Aves. 
LOS ANGELES, W. K. COWAN, 207 W. sth Street. 
CLEVELAND, CLE va L "AND AU TO. & SU PPL. Y co. 144 Prospect Street. 
BUFFALO, oe J NER, 649 Main Street. 

DETROIT, WM. a — TIGER. - 265-267-269 Jefferson Avenue. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Au TO. Co. 3935 Olive Street. 
DENVER, A. T. WILSON ° 1552 Broadway. 








Our complete 
Catalogue 
descriptive of 
12, 18 and 24 
horsepower 
teuring cars 
with name of 
our Agent 
at your 
point, for the 
asKing. 


A SIMPLE INSPECTION OF THE TOURING CAR 


” Will show that it embodies all the good 
features prominent in other makes, but 


never before combined in one car. 


3053 CENTRAL AVENUE, 
International Motor Car Co. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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DARRACQ 


Twenty Horse-Power GRAND TONNEAU De Luxks, Four Cylinders, Honeycomb Radiators, Detachable lonneau. 


Darracq Cars hold more records than any other make in the world—The Favorite of Two Continents 


8, 9, 10, 12, and 20 Horse-Power TOURING CARS. Also BUSINESS DELIVERY WAGONS. DIRECT 
SHAFT DRIVE—THROTTLE CONTROL—STARTS FROM THE SEAT—NOISELESS—LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED. Weekly Importations Insure LATEST STYLES AND IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. . . . 
AMERICAN DARRACQ AUTOMOBILE CO., Controlled by F. A. LAROCHE CO. 
Sole Importers and Distributers for the United States 
ALSO EASTERN AGENTS FOR THE CLEVELAND ROADSTER - 652-664 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 502-504 Wabash Avenue 





AUTOMOBILES 


ELECTRIC @ GASOLINE 











Ghe 
( “HARDY” (Flint Roadster) | 


“* The Touring Car for Two.” 
Price always (with tools, not extras), $850 


Ready for Immediate Shipment COLUMBIA ELECTRIC SURREY, MARK XIX 
_A large, powerful, extra-roomy Automobile—com- oe arene 
bines the good features of the touring car and the OUR NEW CATALOGUE WILL BE 
successful runabout. Large body, 06x 35 in., seat 6 MAILED ON REQUEST 
in. wider and 8 in. higher than in other makes, giving “ . 
room and comfort. 72-in. wheel base with 1100-Ib. In print and illustration this catalogue is the 
weight prevents vibration, and rides smooth over most artistic book of its kind ever issued. The 
roughest roads. Run by our own 4-cycle, water- ictures and descriptions cover the full line of 
cooled, horizontal, gray-metal gasoline engine. De- columbia Automobiles, includin ELECTRIC 
velops 8B _ horse - power (proven —not estimated). RUNABOUTS, VICTORIAS, PHAETONS, SUR- 
Very simple and compact s&-in. bore and 6-in. REYS, TONNEAUS, CABRIOLETS, COUPES, 
stroke, with 750 R.P.M. On one filling will run full BROUGHAMS, HANSOMS .BUSSES, SPECIAL 
175 miles, and always goes and gets back. Speed SERVICE and DELIVERY WAGONS, TRUCKS, 
6 to 30 miles perhour. Fully controlled from the seat and the new 244H.P. COLUMBIA GASOLINE 
by one lever, and runs just right. Fitted with Impe- TOURING CAR. : 
rial Artillery wood wheels, 3-in. Diamond tires, wheel 
fee dhe bentn ce coats of paint and finest trimmings, Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 
is the y 
Spe peng ~~ — a ent New York Salesroom, 134-136-138 We~* 39th St. 

and the address of your loc oa (Opposite Metropolitan Opera House) 

. FLINT AUTOMOBILE CO., Flint, Mich s Boston, 74-76-78 Stanhope Street Chieago, 1421 Michigan Avenue 
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The 
Automobile 
that solves the 
problem 


of rapid, safe and pleasant motor 

travel on all kinds of roads and in 

all kinds of weather. Very powerful 

gasoline engine of new type; an entirely 

new transmission gear; perfect and very 

sensitive steering mechanism; powerful brakes 

that cannot fail toact. Simplicity joined to dura- 

bility; speed united with safety; strength wrought in 

grace. Runabout body for two, $750; with detachable 

tonneau, making a luxurious touring car, $850. Our free 

illustrated booklet A gives address of agency nearest you 
where the Cadillac may be seen and tried. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 








te HAYNES-APPERSON, 


Is the ONLY gasolene automobile that ran the 
contest from New York to Boston and back 
without repairs or adjustments of any kind. 


The Chauffeur Se 
the improvement in speed and 


ease that comes when all auto- 
mobile parts are iubricated with 


Dixon’s 
Automobile 
Graphites 


Our Booklet F ,“.A Toot for Dixon’s Graphite,” 
describes the uses of Dixon’s No. 635 Flake 
Graphite, Dixon’s Motor-Chain Compound, 
Dixon’s Graphite Cup Greases, Dixon’s 
Graphitoleo, and Dixon’s Pipe-Joint Com- 
pound. Sold by dealers. The booklet is Free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








SURREY, 12 HORSE-POWER, $1800. Front head-light extra. 


It is the only machine that has won every Endurance Con- 
test held in America, and every contest or race ever catered. 
17 Records and Awards, all earned by Stock Machines. 
The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 


Absolutely Unequalled Record 


Our catalogue gives the records complete. Send for it and 
ask for the “ Little Book,” too. 


Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where every detail of 
Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen and fully understood. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., - ~- Kokomo, ind., U.S.A. || 
The oldest makers of motor cars in America | 
Branch Store, - - 881-385 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Representatives 
Brooklyn Automobile Co., 1239-41-43 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and 66 West 43d St., New York. | 
National Automobile & Mfg. Co., Pacific Coast Ayents, San Francisc 0, 
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“/1C Leocomobile “lS the best automobile 


Above is shown the 1903 Stanhope “ B” (Steam), a desirable touring car. 


IMPROVEM EN ap: Enlarged boiler; indestructible water gauge; 10 H. P. engine, encased and using superheated 
steam; four band brakes; Victor Steam Pumps. Write for full details. We also manufacture gasolene cars. 


Our new gasolene Locomobile is “‘ Easily the best built car in America.” 


the Locomodile Company’s Executive Headquarters removed to factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 


76th Street and Broadway, New York; 13 Berkeley Street, Boston; 249 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 


BRANCHES: 1354 Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 39 Sussex P!., So. Kensington, London. 









Th 





Road Proof 


—TIs the Real Proof. 

















No matter how handsome a machine 
how it trembles with suppressed power in the show 
room, the true test is actual service—going there 


and getting back. Ohe 
NORTHERN 


is the gasoline runabout that 
‘never hesitates.” 

Fill the tank once and it’s 
good for a couple of ‘‘centu- 
ries.” A touch of the handle 
regulates its pace. Doesn’t 
balk at up-grades or take the 
bit between its tecth coming 
down. Easiest riding of 
them all. 

The sturdy Northern has speed and symmetry in every line, superbly finished, noiseless, 
odorless. Price $800. Manufactured by a company of capital and standing. 


Write for Catalog and name of nearest Agent. 
NORTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, * ° Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW PORTRAIT EDITION 


Ohe 
English Men of Letters 














IN THIRTY-EIGHT VOLUMES 
Edited by John Morley, M.P. 


HE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS” series includes the lives of nearly 
every great writer in the English language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is 


” 


edited by the greatest living English historian. In a catalogue of ‘‘ Best Books, 
selected by the American Library Association and shown at the World’s Fair, 
all the volumes of this series were included. 

This Special ‘‘ Portrait Edition” is complete in thirty-eight volumes, com- 
prising thirty-eight Biographies and an equal number of Plate Portraits, carefully 
reproduced from the best obtainable authentic prints. 

The books are printed on a newly invented feather-weight paper, producing 
a book of extreme lightness, with a clear and pleasant page. 

They are splendidly bound in a wine-color silk cloth, made specially for 
this edition, with deckel edges, gilt tops, and gold lettering. 


Price, $25.00 
A N OF F E We will send vou the entire set of thirty-eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00, -the balance to be 


paid at the rate of $2.00 every month for twelve months. If you do not like the books when they reach you, 
send them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. In order to keep you in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or Harper's Bazar, for one year, without any additional cost to 
you. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 

HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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STUDEBAKER Sitcscosce 


NO EXPERT CHAUFFEUR NEEDED 


CAN BE RUN ANY DAY IN THE YEAR 
BY ANY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Wide Touring Radius 
A 1903 electric vehicle, with a battery which is durable, and will 
give a run of 40 miles on one charge. 

A Successful Hill-Climber 
Our machines will climb grades which are not only steep, but cov- 
ered with sand and mud. 


Smooth Operation 
Controller has four speeds, allowing an unusual smoothness of 
operation in starting. 


Retiable Brake Control 


Al! machines equipped with two brakes. 


Strength of Construction 
Built to be worthy in every point of the Studebaker name and rep- 
utation. 
Descriptive Catalogue on Application. u be seen at the following reposit vies, where we also show a full line of our celebrated vehicles and harness. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, Broadway and Seventh Ave., Cor. 48th St., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., Cor. rsth and Blake Sts., Denver, Colo. 
New York City. Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157 to 159 State St., Salt |.ake City, Utah. 
Chicago, Il. Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317 to 319 Elm St., Dallas, Texas. 


Studebaker Bros Mfg. Co., 378 to 388 Wabash Ave., 

Branch Houses and Selling Agent« 
John Wanamaker, New York City. W. H. Weber, Detroit, Mich. Rochester Automobile Co., 150 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. G. Martin & Co., Providence, R. I. C. H. Morrison, Topeka, Kansas. The Paterson Automobile Exchange, Paterson, ° 
Toledo Motor Carriage Co., Toledo, Ohio. Seely Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Seeds & Evans, 67 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. Mason Carriage Works, Davenport, Ia, Cincinnati Automobile Co., 807 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland Automobile and Supply ror ‘0., 146 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. The ae Automobile Co., 4259 Olive ‘St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, - - . - - SOUTH BEND, IND. 














First-Class Agents Desired in Territory not ot already Covered. 


PEERLESS 





THE 1903 PEERLESS 


DO YOU WANT A MOTOR CAR? 


Here is THE PEERLESS, Easy to Operate, a Powerful Hill Climber, Unequalled ir Mechanical 
Construction, Graceful and Safe. Questions will save you money. Send for Catalogue. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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50H RUDE AG SPEEDARE GIOLIEVACHTS "= TADS 


than any other builders in the world. 











We have manufactured 


Gasoline 


Marine 
Engines 


for 15 years, It’s that experience we 
offer you. Ask your boat-builder to 
specify Sintz or King Engines. 





Send for Catalogue. 


“KING” | Micsigan Yacse & Power Co. | “SINTZ” 
Kngine, Sintz Gas Engine Co. Engine, 


Four Cycle, (CONSOLIDA ) hs oat 
ie * . ° TED I to 4 Cylinder, 
5 to 0o ‘ 


1566 Jefferson Ave.. DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 1}g to 50 H. P. 
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A STUDEBAKER BRAKE IN FRONT OF THE CHICAGO REPOSITORY. 

HE day has gone by when it was considered necessary to have a brake or other special type of 
vehicle built to order. In the stock shown at any of the Studebaker trans-continental chain of 
repositories may be seen almost every type of conveyance in use to-day—each with appropriate 

harness and accessories. 

Studebaker craftsmen of to-day directly inherit the traditions and skill of the group of master- 
builders who organized the works fifty years ago. The intelligent selection of materials and tho.ough 
workmanship, which is a matter of pride with them, gives to their product a value which actual use 
will amply demonstrate. 

The Studebaker Electric Automobile is a practical auto-vehicle which has proved itself thoroughly 
satisfactory for use in city or country. It is clean, silent, and requires no expert mechanical knowl- 
edge to operate. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


New York City, Broadway, cor. 48th St.; Denver, Col., cor. 15th and Blake Sts.; Chicago, Ill., 378- 

388 Wabash Ave.; Salt Lake City, Utah, 157-159 State St.; Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut St.; 

Portland, Ore., 328-334 E. Morrison St.; San Francisco, Cal., cor. Market and 10th Sts.; Dallas, 

Texas, 317-319 Elm St. E Z . 
LOCAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


Factory and Executive Office, = = South Bend, Ind. 
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RUSHTON CANOE 


*« INDIAN GIRL”’ 
Grade B, $30 Grade A, $38 


—————as 


Did you ever stand on the bank of a stream 
or lake and say, ‘‘If I only had a boat”? 

Buy a “‘ Rushton”—you can take it with 
you on your vacation. 

An experience of nearly thirty years en- | 
ables me to furnish better boats for the same 
money than can be had anywhere else. 





SP ner 


Write for my complete catalogue of pleasure 
boats, canoes and fittings —sent FREE. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 814 Water St., Canton, N.Y. j 














BOOKS AT 


wane ea 
LIBER AL 
DISCOUNTS. || "SSSrcs"me, GRANT.” 








Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent 
for 10-cent stamp. 

F. BE. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 











Handsome 


Boats 


Perfect running 


Motors 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
5 Stamps for Catalogue 


Truscott Boat Mnfg. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 





Which is the more valuable, your life 
or your goods and chattels? The latter 
you are sure to insure; that which gains 
them, your life—well, you didn’t think 
of it that way. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21—3-—5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





IMPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL 


THE ———— 








Speckled Brook Trout 


6 Baw most uniquely artistic contribution ever made 
to the gentle art of angling. Edited and de- 
signed by Louis Rhead, the well-known artist, and 
containing fifty original drawings, color plates, photo- 
gravures; and reproductions from etchings, The 
editor had for literary collaborators such angling ex- 
perts as Charles Hallock, E. D. T. Chambers, W. C. 
Harris, Benjamin Kent, J. Annin, Jr., A. Nelson 
Cheney, and A. F. Brown. Beautifully printed and 
bound in an imitation birch-bark cover, decorated 
with colored trout flies. Size, 6 x 8 inches. 
Price, $3.50 net, postage extra 
Limited Edition de Luxe, Price, $15.00 net, postage extra 


Appress HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«t 





The ideal pleasure craft. Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable and 


fully guarant 


A Beantiful Launch for $150.00 A Safe and Speedy Sail Yacht for $200.00 
A Handsome Cance * 26.00 <A Good Munting Boat “ 20.00 
A Fine Row Boat for canes” 


Send 10c. for our beautiful illustrated catalogue giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. Address 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (BOX Hh), RACINE, WIS. 
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, HARTFORD ‘R8? 
| DUNLOP "9332" =n« 






HARTFORD xvzeee 
TIRES. Each the Best and 


Most Dureble of its Class 





























A trade-mark is valuable only because 
of what it represents. People ask for 


| Kelly-Springfield Tires 


because the experience of the greatest num- 
ee ber of users and builders of vehicles has 
A Glimpse of our Cabriolets and Surreys. shown that the Keliy-Springfield Tire is the 

We make 75 styles of pleasure vehicles, including Depot Wagons, Stan- sh be a at y-MF 8" . ” 

hopes, Runabouts, etc. Four requisites in a fine carriage are quality, best. Send for our booklet, “ Rubber Tired. 

finish, comfort, correct style—impossible in “ cheap” jobs. 25 years in a. 

making high-grade ca:riages is at your service. Write for our 8 page il Consolidated R Tire C P y 


lustrated catalog. (Free.) 2 
The Woodhuil Carriage Works, Dept. C, Dayten, @. | 40 Wall Street, New York Akron, Ohio 
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Blower Gen 


Consolidated. Lge 










We Build 


Steam Yachts, 
Naphtha Launches, 
Gasoline Launches, 
Alco Vapor Launches, 
Sail Yachts, 
Auxiliaries. 


11 Broadway, New York City. 
415 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


Works, 
Morris Heights, New York City. 





Send 10 cts, stamps for catalog. 


Gas Engine & Power Co., 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., 


Consolidated. 
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LAUNCH 


SAFE RELIABLE NOISELESS 


Simply constructed, easily operated, elegantly appointed, and economically maintained ; 
it is the one form of power boat that leaves nothing to ask for, nothing to be desired. 





**Oconomowoc, W'IS., 
“Sept. 23, 1902. 






















“In reply to yours of late date 
as to how my Electric boat was 
pleasing me: J] have had sail, 
steam, naphtha, gasoline, and now 
electric, and all but the last are dis- 
posed of. Reliable steam has its 
low water and its ashes. Naph 
tha its grist-mill machinery and 
consequent noise. Gasoline en 
gines deliver me from, unless one 
wants to row or pole home. My 





experience has been two thousand 
dollars in expense and miles of 
rowing and poling. With your 
launch you only touch the button. 
‘It always runs.’” 

















F 

: 

i Orders should be 

. placed at once to 
c insure delivery. 

INTERIOR VIEW 30 FOOT ELECTRIC LAUNCH 

e 66 99 

The Ideal Launch 
, H No other type of power boat affords the comforts and luxury of the Electric Launch. 

4-80 High-Speed Gasoline Launches and Yachts 

’ 


SEVERAL 20-MILE BOATS NOW BUILDING 
boise The Electric Launch Go., Bayonne, N. J.P Se Yon 
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THE IDEAL COMBINED HOLSTER AND CARBINE STOCK 


Makes every person a good revolver shot. A combined holster and carbine-stock 
which transforms any ordinary revolver or automatic pistol into a rifle in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Simply invaluable to sportsmen, travelers, prospectors, cattlemen, 
officers of the peace, and all who use a revolver for any purpose. 
























REVOLVER 
IN HOLSTER 





“FORMING THE RIFLE 








Not a Plaything, but a scientific discovery that 
will sweep the world of Firearms like wildfire 


Assures accuracy of aim, even to an amateur, at a distance of 200 yards with or- 
dinary large calibre Colt’s or Smith & Wesson. Carbine-stock can be attached in 
two seconds. Holster in itself absolutely unique—revolver cannot be shaken, jolted, 
or dropped out, and it provides positive protection against accidents. The Ideal 
Holster is unofficially pronounced by U. S. Ordnance experts the most valuable 
invention of the decade. If your dealer hasn’t the Ideal Holster, it will be sent 
prepaid to your address. Price, for S. & W. and Colt’s Army, $5; for Luger Auto- 


matic pistol, $6. Send at once for illustrated booklet. 
oO. 


THE IDEAL HOLSTER CO., Dept. H, TOLEDO, 
Whitman Saddles 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


We are the sole manu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddles and 
Specialties. We import and manu: 
q facture everything for the saddle horse, 
H from ** Saddle to Spur.” 

f# Every man and woman in- 

q terested in horseback riding 

¥ should have 

our book. We 


mail it free. 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CoO. 
(Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co.), 
106 L CHAMBERS ST., __ NEW YORK 































THE BEST OF ALL PNEUMATIC TIRES 


Ga&J Tees 


THE LONGEST RUNNING AND EASIEST OF REPAIR 
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THE 
JUDGMENT OF EXPERIENCE 
SHOULD NEVER BE SLIGHTED 


For 39 years our firearms have been before the 
public and have proven themselves. If you wish 
your boy to grow up healthy and robust get him 
one of our FAVORITE RIFLES; teach him 
to use it and let him enjoy outdoor life. We make 


RIFLES 
PISTOLS 
SHOTGUNS 


[Free suzrrou | 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 


410 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 














CONRAD 


Gasoline Automobiles 





8 HORSE oe | Price 


The only Gasoline Runabout made in the world having doubte- 
cylinder motors in front anc sliding-gear transmission which setis 


for less than $1,000, Engine and all working parts accessible by 
raising hood. 





Instantly converted into a comfortable four-passenger vehicle by 
raising disappearing seat as here shown, at the trifling additional ex- 
pense of $100.00. Will climb all hills; easily operated at small expense. 

Our 12 Horse Power Tonneau sells for $1,250.00. 


Our Catalogue telis the story—write for tt. 
THE CONRAD MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
1406 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




























FAYS& BOWEN 


Motors & 





S ie Fay & Bowen Marine Motor is a revelation 

to those who have used others. Reliable, 
safe, durable, and easy to operate. Remark- 
able speed control. Best of all, it starts when you 
start it. No handle or crank is used. Our patent- 
ed igniter is absolutely unique and always instant 
and positive in action. It is really the only perfect 
and satisfactory igniter. 

Motors complete from 13¢ to 25 H. P. ready for 
installation. We also build handsome launches 
with motors installed and ready to run. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Fay @ Bowen 
38 Mill Street Auburn, N. Y. 
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The Most Useful Traveling Companion is One of 


JOHN HOLLAND’S FOUNTAIN PENS 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE, the famous author of 
Ben Hur, writes: “I find it a good, faithful tool.’ 


Honest all the way through, Fitted with: (1) John Holland’s 
celebrated gold pens; (2) John Holland’s patent‘‘elastic fissured’’ 
feed; (3) John Holland’s patent ‘‘break proof’’ cap. They 
assure easy, graceful and natural writing and an even, steady 
flow of ink. Guaranteed to wear five years and to give perfect 
satisfaction or your money back on demand. We make over 
100 styles and sizes of Fountain Pens suited to every purpose. 


If your dealer won't supply you, REFUSE A SUBSTITUTE and get the original 
stamped JOHN HOLLAND. Write for free catalog, No. 35 D, and price list. 


The John Holland Gold Pen Co., Cincinnati, O. Est. 1841. 
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i Pleasure 
"le. Boats 
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5 perse 
omfo rt. Equippe d 
—_ Cannot sink 
E to row. The ideal modern row boat. Especially desirable for family and livery use. Write to-day far free catalogu 


“HH. MULLINS, + 248 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 

















MARK TWAIN? S WORKS 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
Illustrated . ; ; . ; ‘ - $1.75 


Tom Sawyer Abroad. Illustrated . ; ; 3-95 
Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated . , ' “bes 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Illustrated. 1.75 


The American Claimant. lllustrated ; 1.75 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated ©. 1.75 


The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated . : «+ 34% 
How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays . ‘ . 1.50 
A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. Illustrated . 1.50 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. Illustrated 2. 5° 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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have been used for generations. 


REMINGTONS are made in such quantities that they can be sold at a reasonable price. 
The REMINGTON-LEE is especially adapted for big-game shooting. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


\gency, 818 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. ILION, N.Y. 


86-88 First St,, SAN FRANCISOO, CAL, 








We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to consumers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 
not satisfied. 
We make 195 
> styles of ve- 
1-H —_ = hicles and 65 
styles of har- 























ness. 


No. 503—Fine Victoria Top Stanhope. Price $137. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE—Send for it. 


Visitors are 
always 
welcome 

at our 
factory. 










No. 305.—Canopy Top Surrey. Price $127. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 



















A Pair of 


“BRISTOL” 


STEEL 


FISHING RODS 
—a fly rod and a bait rod— 
the latter with standing 
guides for occasional 
trolling, is an ideal com- 
bination, and rigs a 
fisherman for most 

every emergency. 

Ft SF 

THE TWO RODS 
WILL COST LESS THAN 
MANY A SINGLE ROD. 








Our Free Catalogue will tell you 
about the different styles, and all 
you would like to know about 
the “ BRISTOL’’: Rods. 


Send for it! Address 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., No.5! Horton St. 
BRISTOL, CONN, ‘ 
ae 
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HARPER’S 


Time and 
Photography 


Time is one of the most im- 
portant factors of Photog- 
raphy. Therefore in 

every Poco Camera 
special attention is de- 
voted to the lens and 

the shutter. 


Poco 


cameras are likewise 
equipped with every 
practical device for the 
higher achievements in 
picture making in which 
the Poco has always ex- 
celled. For the best of 
photographic knowledge, 
read the Poco Book for 
1903. Your dealer will give 
you one orwe will mail it free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY CO. 
519 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Used by U. S. Signal Corps. 


Geneva Superior 


Binocular 


‘15. 


Our handsome book 
The Near Distance 
sent free on reuuest. 

















Its magnifying 
power, field view 
and clearness of definition 
is seldom equalled, even in 
those binoculars costing twice 
as much. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he has none in stock, 
send us $15 and receive one 
on approval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will refund 
your money 
GENEVA OPTICAL CO.,48 Linden St., Geneva, N.Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 

For New A. J. & Co., e 

af "Gail & ante 11 Union square and 1 W_ 420 8% 

For California: C. H. Wood, 1153 Wash: St. Oakland 














An evening with 


Velox 


is an evening of pure photo- 
graphic delight. An ‘afters 
supper paper’’ for the amas= 


teur. 
No Dark-Room. 


Platinum effects; easy 
manipulation. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Formerly Nepera Park, N. Y¥. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, ITISN’T A KODAK. 








There are no stained fingers in the Kodak 
way of picture making. 





The Kodak 
Correspondence 
School 
helps the amateur 


make technically perfect and artis- 
tic photographs. Explains all the 
little difficulties —there are no big 
ones. Individual criticism is given 
to the work of each pupil. Tuition, 
free to all owners of Kodak and 
Brownie Cameras upon payment 
of one dollar for text books. 

Circular free at any dealer's, or by mail, 











Kodak Catalogues, 


Free at the dealer's, or by mail, 
Kodak Baby Book, co 


Kodak Portfolio, containing go prize winning pictures, 


ten cents, at the dealer's, or by mail, 


KODAK 


Simplicity 
is not confined to the 
camera. Every step in 
daylight, and as plain as 
daylight, by the Kodak 
System. 

Anyone can do the 


developing, now that the 


Kodak 
Developing 
Machine 
has abolished the dark- 


room. Better results than 
the old way, too. 


Kodaks, $5.00, $75.00 


Brownie Cameras, 
$1.00, $2.00 


Kodak Developing Machines, 
$2.00 to $10.00 


EastMAN Kopax Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ghe 


KODAKER 
ABROAD 


Should 
is on the pacKage, 





should make sure that he gets the film he wants. 
looK to see that the trade-mark “ Kodak ” 
otherwise he may receive a cheap and inferior substitute 
which the dealer is anxious to sell because it pays him a big 
profit. 

Substitute films usually require different treatment from 
Kodak films, and if handled in exposure and development 
by those not accustomed to them are more than likely to fail 
entirely. 

Be especially careful in leaving your Kodak for reload- 
ing. The safest way is to get list of addresses of dealers 
Such list can be obtained 
from any of our agencies mentioned below. 


who carry our film exclusively. 


Lonpon—Kodak, Limited, 43 Clerkenwell Road, 
E. C., 0 Cheapside, E. C., 115 Oxford St., W., 171- 
178 ent St., W., 50 Brompton Road, 8. W., 40 
West Strand, Ww. c. 

LrverPoot—Kodak, Limited, 96 Bold St. 

GLaseow—Kodak, Limited, 72 and 74 Buchanan St. 

Parts—Eastman Kodak Société Anonyme Fran- 
caise, Avenue de l’Opéra, 5. Place Vendéme, 4, 

Lyons—Eastman Kodak Société Anonyme Fran- 
caise, 26 and 28 Rue de la Republique. 

BERLIN—Kodak Gesellschaft, m. b. H., Friedrich 

Strasse, 16; Friedrich Strasse, 19 ll. 


Brussets—Kodak, 36 Rue du Fossé aux Loups, 59 
Montagne de la Cour. 

Vrenna—Kodak, Graben 29. 

Sr. >) apnea seas Bolschaja Konjuschen- 
naja 1 

Moscow—Kodak, Petrovka, Dom Michalkoff. 

Mritan—Kodak, 10 Via Vittore Pisani, 34 Corse 
Vitlorio Emanuele. 

MELBOURNE—Kodak, Limited, 284 Collins St. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak Film. 


Ask your dealer about the 
Kodak Developing Machine. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y 
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Bausch @ Lomb 


Photographic 


“| 
Pepe | LENSES «> SHUTTERS 


are made by the oldest and best equipped lens making establishment 
in America 


Bausch 2 Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmats and Plastigmats 
with Volute Shutters 


Are Regularly Furnished on All High Grade Cameras 


When buying your camera this vear see that it is equipped with one of our superb lenses, 
making it possible to do every kind of photography, and the best photography with one outfit 
If your camera has a BAuscH & LOMB lens or shutter you can compete for the 


$3,000.00 for Photographs 


which is offered absolutely without reserve to users of our lenses and shutters. Send for Booklet. 
Catalog of Prism Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns on request. 


Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. Wabash and Monroe Sts, 




















4x5 Piastigmat ‘6.8 
ACTUAL SIZE 
5x7 has same size mount 
























NEW YORK 
25th St. and Broadway 








1903 KORONAS 


Represent TOP-NOTCH in 
The CAMERA-BUILDER’S ART 



















From daylight to candle-light : you are sure of 

twelve perfect prints from each dozen sheets. 
PRICES: 

4x5, 15c. doz. 6%x8%, 55c. doz. 

5x7,30c. “ 8x0, Joc. “ 





A New Camera— 


KORONA-ROYAL 


The Perfect Camera 











‘** What do you mix your paints with?” asked 
the Wag of a celebrated artist. ‘* With brains, 
sir,” replied the latter. 

It's the Best Material, the Most Expert Labor, 
Nineteen Years’ Experience—and BRAINS that 
A put KORONA CONSTRUCTION in a class by itself. 


(To be continued in the 1903 Korona 
Catalogue. Send for it.) 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 


749 South Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





If you want the best bromide paper, buy 
“* Rotograph.” 

Sample copy of the Photo Critic, contain- 
ing every month articles on ‘The A to Z 
of Photography.’’ Of interest to amateur 
and professional. Sent on request. 

Subscription $1 per year. Write 


ROTOGRAPH 


Dept. K, 101 5th Avenue, - = N. Y. CITY 
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Muoria yupexzenia MMMEPATOPCKArO Poccificxaro IIpasuteabcrTBa 
NOALSYWTCA MMMyYRAMA MalMHAaMM CUCTeME ,CMHTS—Ilpemb9¢ 


Translation of above fac-simile of report on trade conditions in 
Russia written on a Smith Premier Typewriter ; 


‘* Many of the officers of 

the IMPERIAL Russian 

Government use 

Smith Premier 

writer.’’ 
Alert Russians study Ameri- 
can methods. After exhaustive 
and critical examinations their 


Government adopted the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 


** The American Invasion” has become the most absorbing commercial question in 


Europe. Tue Smita Premier Typewriter leads the invaders in every commercial conquest. 
AMERICAN SUCCESS BOOKLET MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


$16.22 10 350 


invested in a 


CZAR NICHOLAS. 















Ghe 
AMERICAN 
$40 

TYPEWRITER 





| quirement. Send for catalogue and special trial offer. 


$60 less than other high-grade machines 














Standard key-board, high speed, heavy manifolding. Meets every re- 
ention HARPER'S. 


| AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 260 Broadway, N. Y. City 
















will pay BIG DIVIDENDS in time and This may seem a peculiar position 
money saved. in which to hold a pen. 
Our «Red Book’’ giving the experiences But the It may help 
of some other people may help you and it ee» held wear 
will be a pleasure for us to send it to you. PAUL position se it 
A print shop in your own office. E. will do your 
No other way so quick, rapid and inex- WIR work well. 
pensive to get out price quotations, circular eee nea 
letters, instructions to agents, etc. in any 
position. 
myonboaapreerens | et 
16) WecnICAGO NEW YORK Cotahogue. 








| BLOOMSBURG, PA. FOUNTAIN PEN. 















THE 


OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER 
The pride of practical people inthis progressive 
period. Perfect printing. A permanent economy 
crowned by success as 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Only 28 keys for 84 characters, A responsible type. 
writer made upon honor by a responsible company. 
Ask for Catalogue. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 104Lake St.. Chicago. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, Englaad 
























Cay 











Densmore labor saving devices, 
such as —— Back Spacer, Release 
for ruled lines, and Justifier save 





Seconds - minutes — hours | 


Densmore Typewriter (0,309 axoxowa x 
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Light Touch 


tells that it is a 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 








“My experience is that it makes no difference what 
TYPEWRITER you now use or have used, the machine 
you will eventually buy is the ; 


UNDERWOOD.” 











Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 Broadway, New York. 
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Guaranteed 20 Years 

















“WHAT DID 













Carbon-copy inaccuracy 
and letter-press mussiness 
should have no place in 
the modern business 
organization. Any 
failure to make the 
same corrections on 
the carbon - copy 
which were made in 
the origina! letter leaves 
ne completely at a loss to 

now the exact contents 
of the original. 


Get. a“ Y and E” 
Rapid Roller 
er 


The Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 


is the only Spring Bed sold with the makers’ absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Send for our Free Trial Offer and Guarantee 


We give you our written 
guarantee that if within 20 
years from date the Rip Van 
Winkle Spring Bed is not 
satisfactory in every partic 
ular it can be returned to us 
and we will refund your 
money and pay the freight. 

It is the highest grade of 
Spring Bed made and will out 
wear five ordinary Spring Beds. Never sags or becomes 














'° 

Itis a simple, speedy ma- 
chine which shows every 
alteration in the original 









pe ie eeeee es. weak, always springy, restful and comfortable. Always 
cana husky office boy,and United States. returns to an equal surface and strain. 
it will copy a letter faster Write for cata- The Kip Van Winkle Spring Bed is sold 





than it could be foldedfor |osue “33 H.” through dealers only. Ask for it. It always 
ey 3 4 y~ 4 tao a iad a a re 9 bears this trade-mark. Write to us for our 

By the way, how do you file aaier yo cme | Written Guarantee, for your protection. 
ence? “Shannon” or“ Vertical”? If you will | We will include a free copy of the famous 
write today for Special Information Blank “H” “ Story of Rip Van Winkle,” if you will 


we will furnish you, without cost, a complete 
plan forthe keeping of records for your indi- 


Main Festorice aad ES” Otteess Beoeoter BY, || The National Spring Bed Co. 
| 45 High St., New Britain, Conn. - 


| Chartered 1866. 


THE HARTFORD LIFE INS. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
| Best forms of Investment and Indemnity Contracts. 
Write for particulars, giving age, amount, and 
occupation. 


Best terms to first-class field men. 

TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, ue Se re 

iy a ig a eee hae Circular free, Wonderful to 
and unprejudiced advice, Immense stock for selection. Ship: matic teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. 
for trial. ul. Guars ranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. Omunigraph Co., 19-39 Cortlandt St.,N.Y¥. 
UP-HILL WORK—SO IS TRYING TO DO BUSINESS WITHOUT A 
TYPEWRITER. Progressive business men find the type- 
writer an invaluable assistant. 


Iig Barclay St., New York. 817 Wyand 
THE TYPEWRITER | 134 Barclay ew York. 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 


give your furniture dealer’s name. 









































EXCHA NGE 11 1% Lasalle ‘Se ‘Chicago. 838 California St., San Francisco. 

Send for samples © seeing, with prices, etc. Lage and most complete stock of second-hand 

Typewriters of any the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of i ction. TITLE 
TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 





TO PROVE that Every Business Office 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete apparatus will be sent (without de- 
posit) on 10 days trial. Price, complete, $7.50,subjectto a special discount of 333g % 
or $5 net—if satisfactory. It is the best, simplest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 copies from Type- written original. 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printers’ ink. The prod- 

= uct of 22 years experience in Duplicators. Send for circulars and samples of work. 
FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York. 











HARPER’S 


Brass : Iron} 
Bedsteads 


OF 


Adso asuperb assortment of FINE BEDDING, 
SPRING BEDS, DAVENPORTS, 
DIVANS, BOX COUCHES, DOWN 
QUILTS. Unique designs in CUSHIONS, 
including those especially made for Yachts. 
Our Beds used exclusively in such hotels as the 
Waldorf-Astoria, - New York. 
Hotel Manhattan, New York. 
Holland House, - - New York. 
Hotel Majestic, - New York. 
Herald Square, - New York. 
The New Willard, Washington, D. C 
The New St. Charles, New Orleans, 
We refer to any of these leading hostelries, where our 


beds may be seen. Illustrated catahogue on receipt of 
3 cents in stamps if you mention HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


La 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 48 YEARS, 


MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 


<I ae 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE 








EXCLUSIVE AND ORIGINAL DESIGN 


and is less in the way than §& 
any table made. Is port- 
able, can be set at any 
desired angle or height. 
When notin use occupies § 
less than fourinches floor & 
space. The most use- 
ful piece of furniture 
in the home. 


A REQUISITE 
In The Sick Room 
MADE IN 
Six Handsome Styles 
4 FROM 
—- $4.50 to $8.00 
WRITE US TO-DAY FOR 


| THE sIDWAY CHART 


It tells all about the Sidway 
Table. Mailed for the asking. 


SUCH A HELP IN 
THE SEWING ROOM. 


The rdways Iso. 


5301 ARMOUR AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Sidway Table is sold by first-class furniture 
houses in all parts of this and foreign countries. 

Pat. April 23, 1901. 





PIERCE VAPOR LA: LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable Open and Cabin Launches. 
Siegel Cooper & Co., New York, East- 
ern Representatives. Send for Catalog. 
PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 4, Racine, Wis. 





losT—$1 0,000 


By a New York Business Man on "stunt Checks. 





Our booklet,‘ Tax Seat or Sacvarrr,”’ is full 
of things you ought to know about check rais- 
img and check protection. A postal card brings 
it—why not ound for it to-day—this 


Is YOUR Bank Account Safe » 


Not unless your checks are stamped by the PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH, which impresses lines like this * 


NOT OVER FIVE DOLLARS $5$ 


indelibly and unalterably. This is the machine used by the U. S. 
Government and by 10,000 bankers and others to protect their checks. 





Cc. W. TODD & COMPANY, a nt 8 bivnrne Street, ane N.Y. 











—Something more 
than a trade-mark 
—a symbol of 
culiar 
excei- 
lence 


sare. (4 
GUARD 


your correspond- 


ence. No other method 
can provide the peculiar advan- 
tages of the genuine Shannon System 
of Filing. Instant location of any letter, 
absolute assurance that no paper can be lost 
or misplaced, unlimited capacity —are among 
its wtee oy Write today for complete cata- 
° ° 
“eUTAWMAN é ERBE MFG. CO., 
Factories and Executive Offices, 


Rochester, N. Y. 











SMALL SECTIONS 


containing three Shannon ( genuine ) Arch 
Letter Files with a capacity for papers 9 x 12 inches. This 
new single-tier section is our latest production, a compact 
and beautiful piece of cabinet work in Golden Oak, d 
ially for use where a limited number of 
additional letter files z re required. 
Fits perfectly and harmon- 
iously with your 
other section- 
al cabin- 
ets. 


$5.50 
ered 
o. river. 

- *ien7 H.’ = 


— charge: 
y point east stot the i 
Price inc! Indes indexes. Same 
with lock, $6.75. Write for folder 

















8 Forthe springy, elastic 

step of youth, for com- 
fort and durability, there’s 
nothing like the Heels of 
New Rubber—O'Sullivan’s. 
Doctors say health, attrac- 
tiveness, and correct car- 
riage are largely dependent 
on the poise of the body. 
Exercise and Rubber Heels 
are essential to a correct 
poise. Remember that, and 
remember the name when 
ordering the heels. 35c. plus 
small charge for attaching. 
All dealers or the makers. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER Co. 
Lowell Mass. 
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“THE FINEST OBTAINABLE” 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 


MADE IN FRANCE OF THE BEST AND 
MOST CAREFULLY SELECTED WOOL 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
| 


NOT TO SHRINK 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Each garment is individually treated by a secret process 
which makes it positively unshrinkable under any 
conditions, and at the same time strengthens the fibre 
and preserves its beautiful softness; thus 


** DERMOPHILE—FRIEND TO THE SKIN"’ 


Costs no more than SHRINKABLE MAKES of Same 
Quality Wool. 


ua All dealers who sell the 
TRADES best have Dermophile in 
stock. Ask to see the 
Summer Weights. 
Booklet free on appli- 
cation to 


The 
Dermophile 
Co. 


456 BROOME ST. 
NEW YORK 


AGENTS WANTED 






































We can give remuner- 
ative employment to 
one man or woman in 
every city and town in 
this country. We will 
send full particulars 
upon application. 











Address Circulation Department 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, New York City 
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By B Korrennmasn & Co, 
handsome black suit should be a part of every man’s wardrobe—no other looks quite as neat 
and dressy. Our ideas as to what constitutes good clothes are to be seen in most of the 
up-to-date dealers’ stores. Black suits sell at Fifteen to Thirty Dollars. Worsteds, Cheviots 
and Vicunas in rough and smooth finishes. 
Send your name and address for Vol. IV of our Review of Fashions—it’s free for the asking. 





B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. “assyan® CHICAGO 
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ROYAL WORCESTER: BON TON 


Or oF 5 Sy ae 


THE PRINCESS HIP LEADS ALL STYLISH CORSAGE EFFECTS 
RovAL WORCESTER Corset Co. 
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For warm weather wear “Cobweb Gauze” styles are unsurpassed for 
style and comfort. They are extremely thin—toes and heels are 
reinforced for wear. Made from finest Combed Egyptian cotton yarns — 
having a sheen like silk. 
“COBWEB GAUZE’”’ NEW SHADES 

42° B SNOWBLACK Sizes, 9 to 111¢ inclusive. 

42° P LIGHT PEARL 50c. per pair; $3.00 per box contain- 

42° M MAHOGANY ing 44 doz. assorted as desired. 

42° K LIGHT CHOCOLATE Post or Express paid to any part of U. 8. 

CATALOGUE FREE — showing Colors, Gauges, and Prices 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 260 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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IDOE DYE RERE LYCANS ARK 


2. “If you want to know what smartly dressed men will wear this Spring, ask your 
«) clothier to show you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


Hy THE TAILORMAN’S EXCUSES 
0 





Sat Se aw 


are innumerable, when your suit or top coat does not fit or prove 
as satisfactory as you think it should. You can avoid the excuses 
and the dissatisfaction by buying the fine wholesale-tailored ready- 


2 to-wear 
i Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 


Sx 


(A 
0 WHICH $ I AND 
COST 5 e UPWARD, 
for a Suit or Spring Overcoat, at any agency in the United States. 
Men of moderate means save money and men of wealth show 
2 good judgment, when they wear Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes— 
‘ fing 
@ the clothes that are daily supplanting the expensive made-to-order 





clothes with the best dressed men. Every coat we make 


i] BEARS THIS LABEL: 
It’s woven in flap of the coat 
silk, and sewn lining below 


beneath the the collar. 





LOOK FOR IT. 


The dealers wno sell Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes, display our 





Fashion Plates in their windows and stores; if none in your town, 





write for name of nearest dealer. 








IAG STS 


PAte 


SEF SOS ESO 


Se 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, 


RocuesTer, N. Y. 


FREE—A book on ‘‘ Dress,” beautifully illustrated with this sea- 
(0 son’s styles, will be sent to you if you write for Series E, 


Nass 


b 


a Oe Oe 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


of the fabric (natural and white) used in 





Belfast Mesh 


LINEN UNDERWEAR 
“That Wears” 


Ideal for Summer—but no room 
here for argument; to learn all 
about it and its many advan- 
tages send for our free book, 
and the samples. 


If your dealer will not supply you with 
Belfast Mesh, write to us. 


Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. 


312 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















Use the Pantrack—It’s the 


greatest economizer of closet ee age mn ses aa 
. . at’s why 4 
room—Holds 6 pair of trousers. the most com fortavle garter— 
HE Pantrack is the only trouser Hanger that that’s why it cannot rub the leg or catch in 
permits the trousers to hang straight so that the the clothing. The 
crease is maintained at a a perpendicular. 

If you suspend them from a right-angled support, the N 
center of gravity is poised out of perpendicular 
and the legs wrinkle and strain out of shape. You 
get positive preservation of the correct trouser shape Fiat Clasp Garter 
in the obtuse-angled Pantrack—no other way 

The Pantrack is the very latest device, pat- is the best fitting of all garters; as neat 
ented August 19, 1902, and embodies every desirable and durable as it is comfortable— 
attribute. It has no clamps or hooks. It holds six very best SILK webbing—all 
pair of trousers—any pair may be removed at any P colors. Price 25c. at dealers 
time without disturbing any other pair. It is built , or by mail. 
from the strongest steel rods, handsomely nickel- 
plated, and attaches to the closet door or back of PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
closet, extending out but two inches. ” arket St. 

Price, $1.00 each. Send for printed matter descrip- # 4 718 Market St., 
tive of useful wardrobe devices. Address Phila., Pa. 
Norwich Nickel & Brass Co., - Norwich, Conn. ’ 








i i 














Ghe 


Peck Clothing 


is far-and-away the most perfect ready-to-put- 


on clothing that can be produced. 


At Wholesale 


Department B 








Four- 
Button 
Sack 
Suit 


$10 


upwards 


It is not 


alone well-tailored and perfect-fitting, but it is 


STYLISH CLOTHING 


See it and judge for yourself. 
Retailed by best stores everywhere. 


Syracuse, Chicago, Baltimore, and New York 
Write for Spring Fashions—it's FREE 


W. S. PECK @ CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Shapely Trousers 


You can have 





them at no cost 













and without 
You 
can also double 


trouble. 


the room in your 
closet and get 
at things easier. 
Your clothes 
will last longer 
and look better. 


The ** PRACTICAL ”’ 
Trousers Hanger and Press 


pays for itself several times over in a year—in 
money alone. In comfort and satisfaction it 
does it a thousand times. 

Your money back if you want it, after 60 days’ trial. 


For $5 we send, express paid, 5 trousers hangers and 3 
closet rods, or 4 trousers hangers, 3 closet rods, and 6 
coat hangers. For $1 we send one trousers hanger, and 
afterwards the rest of either $5 set for $4. 

Send for 52-page illustrated book with names of 3000 
well-known users. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 431 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


wven-MESE ) 












Since the introduction of the 
Dr. Deimel Linen Underwear, 
there are more comfortable 
people in the world than ever 
before. 


Booklet telling all about it, with 
samples of linen-mesh, mailed free. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 


(Originators of lLinen-Mesh) 
Dept. H. 51—491 Broadway, New York 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., - 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
Lonpon, W. C., E 


111 Montgumery St. 
- - 1313 F St. 
- - - 510 Fulton St. 
- - - 2202 St. Catherine St. 
NG., - 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel) 


he Re gh rate PR iB 
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Girls’ 
Sailor Suit 


Fine check gingham; shield and tie 
of white pique, emblem embroidered 
on shield and sleeve, sailor collar 
trimmed with band of pique; colors- 


eet “ 


Sill ng to size. 





Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 Cents postage) describes 
over 2,000 articles—1,000 of which 
are handsomely illustrated—for the 
Complete Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Infants 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention 


Address Dept. 6 


60-62 West 23d Street, - NEW YORK 





from fabrics manufactured exclusively by 


B. PRIESTLEY @ CO. 
Bradiord, England and New York. 


Crane 


WARNING ! 
rte Corawenelle” E 
Genuine Coats 
for Men, Women, Boys and Girls are made 


RAN c COAT 
ge this stamp 


inside the 
cloth or both. 


, THE 
y) . \ “Cravenette”’ 
Rain- proof Coats 
PROOFED are stylish over-gar- 


ments, suitable for 
- BY— clear as — as rainy 

weather —day orev- 

CRAVENETTE ening. = by rep 
T utable dealers every- 

ce Lte where. Write for in- 
teresting Booklet 3. 


B. poet ey = co., 
Hengiw YORK.” 








SPOOL SILK 


Every woman has a right to know what 
kind of silk her dressmaker is using. 
Gowns made with “Corticelli” Silk al- 
ways look well and wear well. Is your 
dressmaker using “Corticelli”? As YOU 
pay the bills, and as long as “ Corticelli” 
costs YOU no more than poor silk, why 
don’t you buy it? Wealso make the best 
silk for Embroidery, such as Corticelli 
Filo Wash Silk, also Corticelli Crochet 
Silk, Corticelli Purse Twist, Mountmellick 
Embroidery Silk, etc. You cannot get 
Corticelli Silk unless you ask for it. Our 
beautiful Spring Fashion Booklet mailed 
free. Send for it. 

Corticelli Silk Mills, 65 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


TOO STRONG 
TO BREAK 
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fi “west *50 


LINE“ 


CALIFORNIA 
AND RETURN 


from Chicago. Correspondingly low rates from all points. 

Strictly first-class round-trip tickets to San Francisco and Los Angeles at 
this low rate, on sale May 3 and daily May 12 to 18. Variable routes, 
liberal time limits, fast schedules and train service of the highest character. 
The route is over the only double-track railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 


THE 
OVERLAND LIMITED 





















nes 




















The most luxurious train in the world. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily, 
through to San Francisco without change. Less than three days en route. 
Private compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining, and buffet- 
smoking cars, barber, bath, Booklovers Library and telephone. 


Electric Lighted Throughout 


The Best of Everything. 













Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00a.m. U N 0 N 


and 11.30 p.m. daily. 
PACIFIC 
Chicago & North-Western ot: nel an 
Southern Pacific Rys. aca | 
All agents sell tickets via 


Union Pacific and 
this route. ani S ys: 







seach ob i Si i la ote AB ag © fala ont, 
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. “<Verode”’ 


(Hand Finished) 


Ribbed Underwear 
Vests, Drawers 
Tights 
Corset Covers 
Union Suits 
How to Get the Best 


Ask your Re- 
tailer for 


552/5 Finest Combed 
Cotton. 
554/5 Superior Lisle 
Thread. 
; 6564/5 Fine Cotton and 
“ 9". § Pure Silk Mixed. 
Mé 7odé~ 511/5 Superlative 


HAND FINISHE D/ 


UNDERWEAR 


Lisle Thread. 


All of the above made in 
every shape. Every size 
in Vests, Drawers, ‘Tights. 
Suits. They are crocheted 
and finished by hand with pure silk. 


re / If your local merchant 
/ a ( r J does not carry these lines, 
OF a) Or write to us direct, and we 


will notify you where to 
procure them. 


TRACE MARK 


WHOLESALE, NEW YORK 


Manners 
and Social Usages 


Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD iM. E. W.) 
This has been long recognized as the standard book 
on etiquette in America. 
NEW EDITION 
Attractively Bound and Illustrated 
$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
$3.00 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 
= TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC. 


FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ae 








SAVES HOSIERY 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS 
NOR UNFASTENS 


Every Pair 
Warranted 


The 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


if your Dealer does net sell you this 
Supporter he does not sell the Best 


Every Clasp has the name 
Stamped on the Metal Loop — 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 














SUSPENDERS 


give most 


Comfort & Service 
Guaranteed “All breaks 
made good” 
“President” on buckle means 
“Cannot rust” 50c. and $1.00 
Any shop or by mail prepaid 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
Box 260-L, Shirley, Mass. 
Send 6c for Catalogue 








Se a RESP ) 
PRESIDENT 











SHOE TREES 


WITHOUT TREES 


WITH TREES — 





pensable until you’ve contracted the habit. 


The Leverage Does It You don’t realize thata Shoe Tree is indis- Car ena, Penne Gen sf 00 


Keep a Leadam Tree in your shoe when the foot is out. It preserves the origi- 
nal shapeliness—takes out hard ridges that form while walking, and keeps the 


Men and Women, per pair 











= 


NAB ig tes MB A 


cue 


curl from the toe. Insert a Leadam Shoe Tree, press the /everage—that's all. Good thing to keep wet shoes “sobered” up, like new, 
Good Shoe Stores in your town sell Leadam’s Shoe Trees. If not, send me the dollar. Don't be “roped in” with substitutes, see that 
name is stamped on every pair. Booklet free. Money back any time. LIONEL P. LEADAM, 180 Palmette St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Dont 
Forget! 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket agent 
plainly that you wish it over the 
Lake Shore & Michigai Southern 
Railway. You will secure the best 
in travel that money can buy. 


Nineteen © dailyservice overthe Lake Shore ® 
Michigan Southern Railway between 
Thro ugh the cities of Chicago and Toledo, 
Trains Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York 
and Boston, in connection with the New York Central, 
Boston @ Albany, Pittsburg @ Lake Erie and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 
Send for booklet, “ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” 
contains useful information; also “ Book of Trains.” 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 

































ei 
“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” S O U | H E I N 
44 M + A , 
AMER | A fe { I I Cc 





SUMMER 


TO 
Be: California 
| This is one of the most complete 


publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where | 5 0 .0 0 
they will go to spend their vacation 


this summer. FROM NEW YORK 


It contains a valuable map, in addi- 








C,, 
Through Tourist Cars—Highest Class 


tion to much interesting information Choice of Routes 
regarding resorts on or reached by the : 


Address any Southern Pacific Agent. 


NEW YORK CENTRALLINES L. H. NUTTING 


GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT 
A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 349 Broadway, New York 


on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


EB. 0. McCORMICK, P.T.M., San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. MORSE, A.P.T.M., Houston, Tex. 
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AND 


SIBERIA 


The Highways of the Pacific 


HE conquest of the Pacific—the con- 
‘} quest of peace, of trade, of travel— 

has long been the dream of American 
statesmen, and one of the leading purposes 
of American diplomacy. It began nearly 
a century ago, and step by step it has gone 
on, despite checks now and then, until now 
the American flag floats above a chain of 
commercial and political outposts stretching 
across the vast ocean and ending at the 
Open Door of China. 

The roar of cannon under Dewey added 
a magnificent domain—the Philippines—to 
the sovereign rule of the United States. 
Long before that the boom of guns under 
Perry caused the gates of Japan to swing 
open to the world. Hawaii, through the 
onward march of civilization, became Amer- 
ican in the natural course of events, and 
China was opened and saved through the 
co-operation of American arms with those 
of other nations, and through the greatest 
triumph of American diplomacy in recent 
times. 

But the planting of the flag through the 
clash of arms and the victories of diplomacy 
is simply the preliminary move in the race 
for supremacy in what is destined to be the 
greatest field for commerce in the world. 
The trade of the Pacific is the greatest com- 
mercial prize of the world. It lies within 
the legitimate ‘‘ sphere of influence ”’ of the 
United States. It is to bring wealth to us 
as a people. It is to add to our prestige. 
It is to be the means, largely, of the restora- 
tion of the American flag to the high seas. 
By the sign of supremacy in chat field the 
United States is to conquer and to reveal 
to all the world its vigor and lasting power. 

After the echoes of the cannon have died 
away, after the war-ships have ceased to 
thunder and the tramp of soldiers is no longer 
14 
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heard, comes commerce, with the figure- 
heads of peace and good-will upon the prows 
of its ships, and the hand of good-fellowship 
in diplomacy. The first step, the all-im- 
portant step, to secure this necessary prestige 
for the United States is the appearance of 
great American ships upon the highways 
of trade and travel in the great ocean. The 
next step is to lay an American cable. Two 
of these mighty ships, the largest ever built 
in the United States, the Korea and Siberia, 
have already appeared, and the cable will 
soon be laid. 

The chief essential in promoting the wel- 
fare of the American people in the Pacific 
already has an existence. It lies in the 
facilities for speedy, commodious, comfort- 
able travel. To win the Pacific, Americans 
must cross it, must study its commercial 
problems, must enjoy the delight of personal 
intercourse with the peoples of the Orient, 
must travel in the various fascinating coun- 
tries, must wander through the cities and 
fields and up and down the mountains, must 
visit the palaces and temples and the homes of 
the masses, must observe the customs and 
manners of the natives, must comprehend 
their needs and must adjust American ideas 
to them. 

Not an American exists who does not 
desire to see and to enjoy the beauties and 
richness of this field of travel. If it has 
been the dream of American statesmen to 
enhance the influence of the United States 
in this great region, it has also been the 
dream of American citizens individually to 
know its charm and to observe its wonders. 
To do this in comfort and safety is now with- 
in the reach of even those of moderate means. 
Ships that rank in size with the largest that 
cross the Atlantic, and in speed with all but 
half a dozen of the Atlantic greyhounds, are 
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On the Korea and 
pushing their prows through the 
seas of the southern route across 
ti and equipped with every im- 
iy provement of ship construction, such as 
: twin screws, double bottoms, the highest 
( development of electric and refrigerating 
: 
; 


in actual service. 
Siberia, 
smooth 
the Pacific, 


now 





apparatus, superbly finished quarters, and 
stopping for from twelve to twenty-four hours 
at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobé, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong-Kong, and Manila, what 
more delightful, what more educative, what 
: more inspiring travel can there be?  Stir- 
ring days there have been in the Pacific and 
along its western borders these last five 
eH years. The time is ripe for the traveller to 
i gather their fruits. To the American, proud 
1 of his country and its history, these fruits are 
ul refreshing, sweet, sustaining, invigorating. 


Let the traveller embark upon one of these 
spacious and swift vessels, say, for his first 
si . experience on the Pacific. He goes in 
a southwesterly direction from 
San Francisco, and, 
soon after the light- 
| house on the Fa- 
i rallones disap- 

f pears, a balmy 
atmosphere 
steals over 
the waves 





and every 
4 minute 
1A 
: seems a de- 
F mT 
The 


te light. 
¢ journey of 
2,000 miles to 
Honolulu is not 
tedious, for hour 
by hour the charm 
of the wonderful cli 
mate of those islands 
seems to envelop the 
ship in greater de- 
gree and to cast a spell of peace and con- 
tentment upon all. A man who has leisure 
rarely desires that voyage to end. He is 
gliding into a semi-tropical region, where 
all the beauties of that climate abound—the 
bright skies, the soft air, the brilliant verdure 
—without any of the excessive heat of a simi- 
ilar climate on the Atlantic. Honolulu lies 
almost on the same parallel as Havana, but 
vastly different are their climatic conditions. 

In five days the wayfarer finds himself at 
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2 Honolulu, the chief port of the ‘‘ Paradise of 
ry the Pacific.”” Here are the great coral-fringed 
islands of Uncle Sam, twenty in all, islands 
5. that have emerged from savagery to civiliza- 


tion in a century, and that now form one of 
the most pleasing dwelling-places on earth. 
Nature displays some of her choicest jewels 
there, and fairly showers them upon all. 
The most delightful of these jewels is the cli- 
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mate. Nowhere in the world are the atmos- 
pheric conditions more satisfactory. For nine 
months in the year gentle trade winds blow 
in one direction, freeing the atmosphere from 
dust and depressing heat. Indeed, one may 
sleep out-of-doors in that climate three-fourths 
of the time without a blanket. 

The islands are volcanic in their origin, 
and in the chief one, Hawaii, there is a volcano 
in active operation all the time, but a volcano 
so tamed by nature that one may go with 
safety to its very edge and dip up the liquid 


lava from its molten crater in a cup. This 
volcano is the far-famed Kilauea, one of 
the most wonderful sights of the world. 


And what an interesting place, aside from 
the exciting political events that brought the 
islands under American rule, is Honolulu! 
Its mquntain-fringed harbor is small, but it 
is large enough to float the largest steam- 
ships, and is safe at all times. The city of 
40,000 people lies partly concealed in 

the dense shrubbery. It 
is a most progressive 
place. It is the great- 
est city for tele- 
phones in the 
world. Every 
one seems to 
have one in 
his house. 

It has im- 

posing 

buildings, 
busy streets, 
modern ho- 


tels and 

shops. It has 

pretty parks, 

numerous show 

places, and the 

people are light- 

WATER-CARRIERS ON THE NILE hearted, serene, and 


happy. 

On all sides there are mountains and valleys 
with the beautiful verdure of the tropics, 
palms, ferns, cocoanut groves, bananas, 
pineapples and even jungles. ‘‘ Aloha!’’ is 
the cry that greets the traveller. Here is a 
native love of flowers that is surpassed no- 
where in the world unless it be in Japan. 
The picturesque customs of the natives are 
still preserved, and their feasts, and even ordi- 
nary div ersions, are fascinating to the visitor. 

Honolulu is well supplied with places of 
great attractiveness, There is the ‘“‘ Punch 
Bowl,”’ an extinct volcano crater, directly 
back of the city, at an elevation 500 feet above 
the sea and easily reached in less than half 
an hour, even if one walks. Farther up 
from the ‘‘ Punch Bowl ” is Mount Tantalus, 
2,000 feet high, where there is a panorama 
of at least forty miles to be viewed, and from 
which all the commanding points cf the i island, 
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Oahu, on which Honolulu is situated, may be 
seen. Only six and one-half miles away is 
the famous cliff ‘‘ The Pali,”’ with 500 feet of 
sheer descent, over which the great Kameha- 
meha, the Conqueror, whose statue stands 
prominently in Honolulu, drove his opponents 
to death, thus making secure his royal sway. 

And then there is Waikiki, probably the 
best bathing-place in the world, the spot 
where the natives do their famous and exciting 
sur{-riding in their queer canoes. The water 
is warm, the bottom is of the finest sand, and 
the bathing facilities are complete. It is the 
great resort place of the people, and it has 
been called the ‘‘ Long Branch” of Hawaii. 

Absorbing as the attractions of these 
islands are, the traveller must hasten west- 
ward to new lands and peoples. Japan, the 
land of the chrysanthemum and cherry 
blossom, the home of a nervous, quick-witted, 
sweet-natured people, demons in war and 
almost ideally pastoral in peace, beckons 
him on, and in ten days the snow -crested 
peak of old Fujiyama appears above the 
horizon, probably the most beautifully formed 
mountain in all the world, and soon the 
steamer runs into Yokohama harbor. Here 
is a new world, teeming with activity, a land 
that is being Europeanized by leaps and 
bounds, but that still preserves the charm of 
its ancient civilization, from which the world 
was shut out for so many centuries. As in 
Hawaii, every comfort for the visitor is provid- 
ed here. The jinrikisha is here in great num- 
bers for the visitor to use in his journeyings. 

Japan is the land of picturesque fétes. 
The cherry blossoms are in full bloom early 
in April, and these kindly little people make 
the most of their beauty. They almost 
worship these flowers. In June the boat life 
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on the rivers begins, and then there is an- 
other féte. The wistaria féte in May, the lotos 
fétes in July and August, and the chrys- 
anthemum féte in October seem to make the 
life of the people one 
continuous round of 
enjoyment with flow- 
ers. A nation that 
loves flowers cannot 
fail to be devoted to 
the gentle virtues of 
life, as one may see 
atevery turn, Their 
pageants on New 
Year’s Day, the 
Emperor’s _ birth- 
day, and on Dec- 
laration Day, 
representing the 
nation’s en- 
trance intothe 
modern civil- 
ization, are 

all imposing 
and beautiful. 
And what a clean people they are! Their devo- 
tion to bathing is only second to their love of 
flowers. And what sights this land has for the 
traveller!—their palaces, their temples, their 
bazaars, their baths, their museums and 
gardens! 

Delightful as are Yokohama and Tokio, the 
traveller resumes his journey to Kobé and the 
ancient city of Hiogo adjoining. Here is the 
second commercial city of the empire, with its 
famous temples, its waterfall, its raised river- 
bed, and its marvellous shops. Here begins 
one of the pleasantest journeys in all the world. 
It is a trip through the famous Inland Sea 
of Japan, a trip of about two days from 
Kobé to Nagasaki. Here is a placid sheet 
of water, varying from a width of a mile to 
a mile and a half, bordered by mountains 
terraced in the peaceful pursuit of agriculture 
clear to their tops. The water-way is so 
full of turns and twists that every moment 
of the voyage is intensely fascinating. Here 
the full pastoral character of the Japanese 
is revealed. Villages, forests, temples, the 
peculiar junks, are on every hand. A won- 
derful panorama unfolds itself at all times. 

Nagasaki has its own peculiar attractions. 
Here is the great temple of O’Suwa in the 
large and beautiful public park. The 
Deshima, or porcelain bazaar, is here, and 
not far away are the best-known hot springs 
in the Orient, Kumamoto’s castle, famed 
in Japan’s history, and Kagoshima, the 
capital of the province of Satsuma. From 
Nagasaki one may take a steamer to Vladivo- 
stock, Russia’s great port in Siberia, to Korea 
and Northern China. 

But another strange land calls to the 
traveller, and, leaving Nagasaki, in a run 
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S.Ss. KOREA AND SIBERIA 


of about 400 miles the steamship glides up 
the Whangpoo River and arrives at Shang- 
hai. Here is the ‘‘ Paris of China” and of 
the Orient. In Shanghai there is the largest 
foreign settlement in the Orient. There 
are English 
newspapers ol 
the highest 
grade, English 
theatres, and 
English and 
foreign clubs 
in prolusion. 
It is one of the 
most attractive 
cities of the 
world. It hes 
on about the 
same parallel 
as Charleston, 
S. C., and there 
is never any 
lack of diver- 
sion tor visit- 
ors. There are 
superb drive- 
ways, fine the- 
atres, and beautiful tea-gardens in -plenty. 
The wealth of China comes here for enjoy- 
ment. Merchants and mandarins from the 
interior make frequent visits to this great city, 
and foreign war-ships of one kind and another 
are always in port. 
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S.Ss. KOREA AND SIBERIA 


MUSIC-ROOM AND LIBRARY 


House-boats make the river life charming, 
and from here side journeys to Hankow, the 
great tea port, and Nankin, Tientsin, Peking’s 
port, may be made easily and with comfort. 

The American Association in China has 
its headquar- 
ters in Shang- 
hai, and exer- 
cises an influ 
ence of great 
importance on 
the kingdom’s 
trade. Condi 
tions in China 
have reached a 
condition now 
that it is com- 
paratively safe 
to journey to 
Peking and 
there view the 
scenes of the 
recent victori- 
ous struggle of 
the other na- 
tions to open 
and make safe 
the doorway of that mighty kingdom. Dr. 
T. Iyenaga, of the Higher Commercial Col- 
lege of Japan, said recently to the students 
of Columbia University in New York: ‘On 
China hangs the welfare of humanity... 
The future of China depends upon interna- 
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tional morality.’’ No American who 
visits this land can be anything but 
proud as he views the actual places 
where the United States has done so 
much for this ‘‘ international moral- 
ity’ in the last three years. 

‘Again the steamship turns its prow 
southward, and the next call, a jour- 
ney of three days, is at the famous 
port of Hong-Kong, under British 
rule, but nevertheless a Chinese city. 
Here is one of the most interesting 
spots of the globe. The city lies in 
the same latitude as Havana, and 
their climates are somewhat similar. 
But Hong-Kong rises on the slope 
of a mountain 1,800 feet high, and 
high up from the water relief may 
always be obtained from the heat. 
The island is about four miles wide 
and eleven long. The city of Vic- 
toria is where the British colony re- 
sides and where the naval station and garri- 
son are situated. It has been said that almost 
every race and people on earth are represented 
in Hong-Kong’s crowded streets. Every form 
of civilization and religion may be found 
there. It has many places of public interest, 
notably the cathedral and botanical gardens, 
as well as the cemeteries and government 
buildings. The intense, eager life of the place 
is its greatest attraction, however. From the 
‘‘ Peak,’”’ which is reached by a cable road, a 
beautiful panorama is unfolded. 

From Hong-Kong the traveller may go up 
the river as far as Canton, where he sees the 
old China, the real China of the South. Onthe 
way, as he makes the leisurely journey by 
boat—there is no other means of conveyance— 
he stops at Macao, forty miles up, an old settle- 
ment of the Portuguese, who came there 300 
years ago, and he finds what has been called 
an Oriental Monte Carlo and a great port for 
the shipment of opium. There are aban- 
doned forts and attractive gardens and good 
hotel accommodations there. 

Then comes the journey to Canton, where 
3,000,000 people live in a hot climate and 
in an ancient, primitive way. There are no 
hotels in Canton, and the visitor lives upon 
the steamer. The river life is most attractive. 
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Thousands upon thousands of people live 
on boats, and know no other home. Visitors 
go about the city in Sedan-chairs. There 
is much to see, the great banyan-tree-shaded 
promenade, known as the Bund of the 
Shameen, the Temple of the 500 Genii, the 
water clock in the temple on the hills, the 
pagodas, the great examination hall, where 
the flower of China’s intelligence blooms, 
and the great bazaars, almost barbaric in 
their splendor. 

Few Americans who have gone as far as 
Hong-Kong can resist the temptation of go- 
ing over to Manila, a three-days’ voyage 
from Hong-Kong, to see with their own eyes 
what the United States has done and is doing 
there. It gives one a thrill to sail over the 
water where Dewey won his great victory and 
forced the attention of the world upon the 
United States as one of its greatest powers. 
In this city of the Orient, with 300,000 popu- 
lation and under the American flag, there is 
much to inspire the visitor. Its shops, its 
streets, its driveway, its factories, its gar- 
dens, and, above all, its recent history, make 
it a fascinating place. 

From Manila the traveller goes back to 
Hong-Kong, there to retrace his journeyings 
across the Pacific or to keep on westward 
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JAPANESE PRIEST 


around the globe. If he is wise, being al- 
most half-way around the globe, he will con- 
tinue, and pass through the Straits to the 
wonderful city of Singapore, and then go on 
to the old and beautiful city of Colombo, in 
Ceylon, the “‘ jewel mart of the world.”” Then 
come the glories and intensely beautiful 
architecture of India. It is 
worth a visit alone to India 
to see the great Taj tomb at 
Agra, that took 20,000 work- 
men seventeen years to build 
ata cost of $15,000,000. Then 
in turn come the attractions 
of Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean, and of Europe and 
the journey home. No part 
of the trip, however, is more 
attractive than that across the 
Pacific and along the eastern 
edge of the Orient. 

The first question that the 
prospective traveller asks is 
as to the accommodations. 
‘“‘ What about the ships?’’ he 
inquires. “ Are they comfort- 
able, large, safe?’’ Here are 
the facts about the Korea and 
Siberia. They were built by 
the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, 
and finished in 1902. Their 
gross tonnage is 11,300, their 


horse-power, proved in actual test, is 18,000, 
and their sustained speed is 18 knots an 
hour. They have made as high as 20 knots 
an hour, but their service speed is counted at 
18 knots. The Korea has recently broken 
all records across the Pacific. 

Previous to their appearance the St. Louis 
and St. Paul were the largest American ships 
in service. The Korea and Siberia have 
larger dimensions, greater freight-carrying 
capacity, greater tonnage and displacement 
than their forerunners, which are still among 
the great ships in the Atlantic trade. In the 
matter of speed these Pacific ships are only 
a knot or two slower than the Atlantic ships 
of American make. Less than a dozen 
steamships in all the world surpass them 
in speed. Half a dozen surpass them only 
slightly in size ; none surpasses them in com- 
fort, safety, conveniences for travellers, and 
even performance in running ability. They 
take high rank in the first dozen of the great 
steamships of the world. 

The trip across the Atlantic in these 
days is essentially a sprint of from five 
to six days; that across the Pacific is 
a steady plod, and of necessity must be 
at a slightly slower rate. Ships on the 
Pacific must have greater coal - carrying 
capacity than on the Atlantic, and must 
have room in addition for large quantities 
of freight to make the voyages profitable. 
This makes them a little slower. To cross 
the Pacific at a 22-knots’ speed would require 
all the cargo-carrying capacity of the ship 
for coal, and it is doubtful if there would be 
much room for passengers. Even the new 
ships of many of the Atlantic lines are built 
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io run at moderate speed, thus giving up 
space occupied by large amounts of coal 
to the more profitable business of carrying 
cargo. These Pacific ships, however, are 
much faster than the average Atlantic liner, 
and are abreast of the greatest advances 
of the shipbuilder’s skill. They are far 
superior in every way to any ships that 
have appeared on the greatest of the world’s 
oceans. 

They are sister ships. They are 572 
feet and 4 inches long, and the length be- 
tween perpendiculars is 550 feet. The width 
is 63 feet. The depth at the centre is 41 feet, 
10 inches. They carry 2,500 tons of coal 
and 8,000 tons of freight. They have each 
accommodations for 1,460 passengers, and the 
crew of each numbers 257 all told. They 
have four decks for passengers, and, like 
many of the newer Atlantic ships, are built up 
in the middle with a deck promenade space 
550 feet in circuit, or more than a tenth of a 
mile. 

For the use of passengers there are four 
decks, known as the boat, promenade, upper, 
and main decks. Most of the passengers’ 
quarters are on the promenade and upper 
decks. The state-rooms are done in white, 
with cherry trimmings. White - enamelled 
iron bedsteads are io be found in the first- 
class state-rooms, all of which have folding 
lavatory stands, with porcelain and cut-glass 
fittings. The Social Hall of each ship is on 
the promenade deck, and affords an uninter- 


rupted view forward and at the sides. It is 
floored in slate and white-rubber tile, and 
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upholstered in red plush. The arched sky- 
light above is of leaded glass in olive green 
set in an opalescent ground. At night it is 
illuminated brilliantly with electric lights. 
Directly back of the Social Hall is the 
Music-Room. Along the sides are numer- 
ous booths, with a transom running around 
the inside of each, so that parties wishing 
a degree of privacy may obtain it. The 
room is finished in mahogany, and the 
panels are tinted in light colors. The 
upholstering is in rich, dark-red plush. 
The room has electric lights, and each 
booth has its own lamps. Behind the 
Music-Room are four sets of rooms en 
sutte. They consist each of a sitting- 
room, a state-room, and private bath- 
room, with all the conveniences, such 
as solid brass bedsteads, folding lava- 
tories, porcelain tubs, with hot and cold 
water. 

On the extreme after end of the deck- 
house, giving an outlook on three sides, 
and corresponding to the Social Hall 
in the forward end of the deck-house, is 
the Smoking - Room, tiled in red and 
white rubber, upholstered in red plush, 
with wood-work of cherry. The room is 
panelled in lincrusta and finished in old 
Dutch gold. The effect of the decora- 
tions in the commodious room is most 
rich. Wide deck room surrounds the 
deck-house, affording ample space for 
the chairs of passengers, for prom- 
enading, and for the usual games at 
sea 
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: From the Social Hall a double stairway of on the port side, with no passage across thx 


! solid bronze, with highly ornamental railings ship. This enables the service of the ship t 1 
Fe and newel posts, extends to the dining-saloon be performed by the crew without intrusior 
iv, below. This room seats 202 persons,and is upon the passengers’ rooms, and, although it 

if decorated in olive green, white, and gold. The gives the ship a different appearance when 


il carpeting and upholstering are in olive green, viewed from port or starboard, it increases the 
and the panels of the room are tinted in light working power of the crew, and it saves travel. 
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green, white, and gold. In the centre of the lers from many petty annoyances on ship 
: room is a large light-well to the Music-Room _ board. 
{ above, and thence through a trunk toa sky- On a long voyage like that across the 
| light dome on the bridge deck. Fluted Pacific a complete refrigerating plant of the 
ee columns, with ornamented capitals, support highest grade is necessary to insure to the 
Lh the deck around ihis well. Lincrusta panels passengers the luxuries and necessities of 
Py ornament the trunk, and the light effects at food. Few persons realize what a refriger- 
, night are especially brilliant. ating plant on shipboard consists of, and how 


The boat deck, the highest of the ship and necessary it is to modern travel. The one 
the one open to the sky completely, is given on each of these two steamships is made up 
up entirely to cabin passengers. of two eight-ton machines. With such facili- 

On the upper deck of the vessel, directly ties insuring perfect comfort and safety, who 
under the promenade deck, the vessel is so would not avail himself of the splendid oppor- 
arranged that the passengers’ rooms are on tunity to visit this comparatively unknown 
the starboard side—that is, the right side land of our new possessions, and is it to be 

ot looking forward—and the galleys, pantries, wondered at that many are annually journey- 
and quarters for servants and the crew are ing thither in quest of business or pleasure? 





Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 


S.S. KOREA (11,300 tons) S.S. SIBERIA (11,300 tons) S.S. CHINA (5,060 tons) 
; Sailing from sor Honolulu, Japan, China, and the Philippines 2sisriPexe&eiss™ 
| And full information in regard to trips to Honolulu, Japan, and China, as well as 
Bd 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TOURS 


will be furnished by any of the principal railroad offices and tourist agencies in the United States, 
or on application to the GENERAL OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 423 Market St., San Francisco 


Or L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway, New York 
| W. G. NEIMYER, Agent, 193 Clark Street, Chicago 
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M U S I 


The Pianola solves the problem of music in the home. 

Its production was the crowning achievement of musical 
activity in the century just closed. 

Within the home, where there is a Pianola, music reigns 
supreme, and every member of the household may be a per- 
former. ‘The piano is available to all. In its rhythmic 
tones the busy man forgets his cares. The hostess finds 
relief from thoughts concerning entertainment for her 
guests; and happy young folks respond with feet or voice 
and in a dance or song find wholesome recreation under- 
neath the family roof. 

Of music man never tires. Every new example of the 
art awakens new emotions in his breast. One piece may 
lose its freshness, but with the next comes back, enhanced, 
the pleasure of the first. 

The owner of a Pianola need never fear it may grow 


tiresome. The music for it has no limit. Its repertoire, 


enormous in extent, magnificent in variety, absolutely 


precludes such a possibility. 

Eight thousand one hundred and thirty-one pieces at 
present, and new selections added monthly at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty, makes a collection such as the 
world has never heretofore seen brought together. 

In view of this, how apparent it is that one can never 
tire of the Pianola, 

The Pianola’s self is not the question. The music it 
makes possible is the consideration, and every new selection 
renews again the novelty and freshness of the instrument. 
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Without the Pianola, what possibilities are hidden 
within the piano? 

Before the Pianola came, how very few there were who 
even caught a glimpse into the grand world of harmony. 
Toiling laboriously to reproduce a small part of the great 
compositions of the masters,even the best pianists were 
sadly limited. 

The iron rules of technique, the inexorable necessity of 
long hours spent in daily practice, forbade /sanists the 
pleasure of roaming at will throughout the world of music. 
To all the rest of human kind the masterpieces of the 
grandest art that is known to man were buried treasures. 

This is what the Pianola does for man. 

To those who never yet have felt the fascination of 
pouring forth the best emotions of their souls in music, or 
those who wsed to flay, but have been weaned by other 
cares from practice, it brings a joy that any time before it 
came the wealth of all the world could not have bought. 

The music of the world is free to all. 

For those whom classic pieces interest, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Haydn, and old Handel have written oratorios and fugues. 
Unhappy Schubert speaks to them in the sweet tones of 
Rosamunde. Beethoven, master of masters, thrills alike 
the listeners and the performer with his Appassionata or 
beautiful Fifth Symphony. 

Chopin bemoans the fate of Poland in his Nocturnes 
or breathes the fiery valor of his countrymen in Polonaise. 

Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Liszt, all help 
to weave tone-pictures for ear and mind alike to revel in. 

For other tastes, where settings of the stage have served 
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to spur the fancies of their favorites, great Wagner comes 
and, lifting them aloft above the clouds, transports them 
tothe mighty Halls of old Walhalla, in Ride of Walkires, 
or takes them to the cool, green depths of classic Rhine 


in Nibelungen Ring. 


Verdi, Mascagni, Suppé, and Gounod have all bequeathed 
to man a wealth of melody, each tone of which is precious 
to the lover of the opera. 

To owners of the Pianola, both this and music of a 


lighter strain is possible. A waltz by Strauss, a Sousa 


march, a song, a rag-time hit, a part of Florodora are ever 


at his call, and always fresh, not needing practice. 

The most gifted pianist the world has ever known has 
but a small fraction of this repertoire. 

The Pianola is the universal means of playing the piano. 

Universal, because there is no one in all the world, having 
the use of hands and feet, who could not learn to use it 
with but little effort. 

To operate it is simplicity itself. 

Adjustable to any piano, the Pianola stands before it when 
in use, and plays the keys with tiny, felt-tipped fingers. 

The striking of the notes of the selection, in proper time 
and place, is no concern of the player. This is correctly 
done by perforated rolls of paper (the form in which the 
music for the Pianola comes). 

The player’s only task is to decide how slow or how 
fast the notes shall sound, how loud or how soft he wants 
them, also he uses the sustaining-pedal. Three little levers 
serve to impart the player’s wishes to the Pianola. On 


these his fingers rest. 
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Should the air be familiar, the player’s taste will dictate 
the expression. But if it is strange or difficult, a very 
simple set of markings on the moving music-roll direct the 


proper movement of the levers. 





A little child can do all this and give correct expression 
to the compositions played. 
Simple it is, but in its simplicity it is musically artistic. 


Paderewski, Hofmann, and other great artists find pleasure 





in the Pianola and use it because they can so perfectly con- & 
trol the elements which go to make up “ expression.” 

The Pianola thus is found to be a_pleasure-giving 
instrument for all, both tyro and musician, enabling them 
to play on the piano with absolute correctness and with 
human feeling. 

More could not be asked of mortal ingenuity. 

Less never would have served to place the Pianola 


where it stands to-day—the greatest and most widely 





popular of musical inventions, the only practical solution 


of, and the Royal Road to Music in the Home. 





The Pianola can be seen and played at our new exposition-rooms, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and at the warerooms of any of our agents 
throughout the country, and a personal opinion formed by both the novice and the 
skilled musician upon the benefits to be derived from its assistance. 

A handsomely illustrated and descriptive brochure (catalog Q) will be sent to 
those desiring information by mail, and all questions answered through our cor- 
respondence department. 


The price of the Pianola is $250. Purchasable by monthly payments if desired 


THE AFOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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Principal Agents throughout the United States and foreign countries 





Baltimore, Md., Wm. Knabe Los Angeles, Cal., Southern St. Paul, Minn., W. J. Dyer 











& Co California Music Co, & Bro 
Berlin, Germany, The Chor- Marquette, Mich., Geo. N. St. Louis, Mo., Bollman Bros, 
alion Co, Conklin Co. 
Boston, Mass., The M. Steinert Minneapolis, Minn., Metro- San Francisco, Cal., Kohler & 
& Sons Co, politan Music Co, Chase 
Buffalo,N.Y.,H. Tracy Balcom Montreal, Canada, Pratte, Salt Lake City, Utah, Daynes 
Butte, Mon., Montana Music Nordheimer & Glendon Music Co, 
Co, Newark, N. J., Lauter Co Sydney, N.S. W., Henry M, 
Chicago, Ill., Lyon & Healy New Orleans, La., Philip Birge & Co. 
Cincinnati, The Acolian Co Werlein, Limited Syracuse, N. Y., Chase & 
Cleveland,O., The B. Dreher’s Omaha, Schmoller & Mueller Smith Co. 
Sons Co, Paris,France,F.Toledo & Co. Toronto,Ont,, Mason & Risch 
Denver, Denver Music Co, Philadelphia,C. J. Heppe& Son Piano Co, 
Detroit, Mich., Grinnell Bro Pittsburg,Pa.,C.C.MellorCo, Troy, N. Y., Cluett & Sons 
Kansas City, Mo., J. W. Je Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells Washington, D. C., Wm 
kins’ Sons Music Co Richmond,W .D. Moses & Co Knabe & Co. 
I ion, Eng., The Orches- Rochester, N. Y., H. Tracy Wheeling, W Ta, Fu We 
trelle C Balcom Baumer Co 


; = ¢ nents 
Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 









































Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon have the delicate flavor, 
inviting appearance, and easy-to-serve qualities which make them 
such popular dishes at this season of the year. Each piece is 
U.S. Government inspected. Sold by best dealers. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—America’s Standard. Attractively tinned in 
3, 5, and 10-pound air-tight pails. 


KansasCity Omaha St.Louis Swift Company, Chicago St.Joseph St.Paul Ft. Worth 








The Old Reliable 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


Walter Baker’ S 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


Because they yield th 
MOST and BEST FOR 
f THE MONEY. 


They can be depended upon 
to produce uniform results 
You don’t have to experiment 
with them to find out what 
they will do. 

; A book of Choice Recipes 
(80 pages), sent free, will tell 
you how to use them to the 
best advantage. 


WALTER BAKER &. CO. Ltd. 


EsTABLISHED 17830 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 















HE Spring’s Complement, now on show, represents 

many new phases of select carriage development that 
are alike interesting and practical. The tendency is to 
more luxurious appointments with a strong leaning 
towards innovations in color tones. 

There now await your esteemed choice: 
Victorias (7 patterns) Wagons 
Phactons (ioselections) Breaks 

(7 models) Carts (4 specimens) 
(5 types Goabouts (2 examples) 
Rockaways (7 treatments) Omnibuses (s elections) 
Broughams (6 conceptions) Landau (court type) 
and a host of Novelties and Innovations. 

PRICES:—While French’s (Summer St.) Carriages 
are of the highest type, the prices are never prohibitive. 

Specifications, Photo Illustrations, Prices, etc., cheer- 
fully furnished. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 
Ferpinanp F. Frencu 
Designers, Bui'ders, Distributers Select Carriages 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(7 options) 
(6 preferences) 








erfection 


IN EVERY DETAIL 
iS THE KEY-NOTE 
OF THE 


Knabe’s 


SUCCESS, COVERING A PERIOD OF 
MORE THAN THREESCORE YEARS 


Send to-day for the Knabe Art Catalogue— 
the handsomest piano booklet yet published, 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
Baltimore New York Washington 
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